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RECONCILIA TION 

JVord over all^ beautiful as the sky\ 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds oj carnage must in 
time be utterly losty 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 
softly wash again^ and ever again, this soiPd world; 
For mv enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead. 

Walt Whitman. 




FOREWORD 


The following attempted studies on subjects bearing 
on the religion and morals akin to or, resulting from 
the problems of the war, are, in effect, the substance 
of lectures givgn in the Church of S. John, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in the spring of the year 1915, and. now 
revised and considerably enlarged, as the size of this 
volume shows, before publication. The side issues of 
the Var have become so much wider and more significant 
since the lectures were delivered, that certain changes 
in the latter seemed advisable. At a time like this, 
when such a flood of books and pairtphlets, touching 
on every matter bearing even remotely on the present 
conflict, proceeds almost daily from the press, it may 
appear unnecessary to add still more to what has been 
already done over and over again, and in many cases 
by writers of first-hand authority on the branch of the 
subject dealt with, with thorough knowledge and ex- 
treme ability. The present volume can nuke no claim 
to rank with these. It nuy, however, prove useful as 
suggesting thoughts on certain bearings of the war, as 
the latter affects ethical and religious subjects, which 
may not be at first obvious. It is possible that this may 
be the case even in regard to those readers who, as may 
be expected, will not agree with all, or perhaps even 
with many, of the opinions directly or indirectly ex- 
pressed. The publication is immediately due to the 
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request of several who heard the lectures when delivered, 
and were kind enough to say that they would like to 
see them in permanent form. 

Anything of value in the remarks in these lectures 
about Russia, its mind and spirit, is largely due to a 
visit which the writer paid to that country in* 1913,^ 
when owing to the kindness of his friend Professor 
Pares, with whom he stayed in Moscow for part of that, 
time, and to many conversations with him, he got a 
better insight into some important phac^s of Russian 
life th^m would have fallen to the chance of the ordinary 
tourist. The writer had the honour of interviews with 
some leading Russian Churchmen, amongst them the 
then Procurator of the Holy Synod, M. Sabler, 'and 
Bishop Triphon of Moscow. He received from the 
Bishop a letter securing admission to places of ecclesias- 
tical interest in connection with monasteries, etc., 
during his stay in Russia. In common with other 
English Churchmen who have visited Moscow of recent 
years, he owes thanks to the Rev. Father Preobrajensky, 
of the Church of S. Basil in that city, for his kindness 
in acting as guide and interpreter. It was in his com- 
pany that he spent some never-to-be-forgotten days at 
that famous historic locality, the Troitza Monastery, 
forty miles from Moscow, during a time of the arrival 
of pilgrims, and also met some of the professors at the 
great theological seminary there. ^ Of course, in common' 
with all who are especially interested in Russia, par- 
ticularly on its religious side, he has been stimulated 
by those literary studies by Mr. Stephen Graham; 
■“ human documents ” in the truest sense of the word, 
which are doing such good service in bringing aboqt 
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a better iftitierstanding on our part of a great race, which 
until lately we have so largely misunderstood. 

In .rljj^ard to Russia, the writer is of opinion that, in 
many respects, her people and her spirit are more in 
psychological touch with the Celt than with the Teuton, 
.even than with the Anglo-Saxon, and therefore the fact 
that he is an Irishman helps him, he thinks, to feel him- 
self to some real degree in sympathy, as far as he under- 
stands it, with the Russian temper. In spite of the fact 
that pro-Russiam sympathy is in some quarters only an 
affectation and a fashion, it has real roots, and it is 
bound to influence the future of European civilisation, 
making both Russian Byzantines and Russian Radicals 
understand the Liberal Occident in a way that neith^ 
have hitherto done. For the former class has mis- 
understood it through fear and repulsion, and the latter 
has done so through hasty idolatry of its least char- 
acteristic tendencies. It may also help to make English 
civilisation and English educated religion less insular, 
or even less mprely British Imperialist, by bringing 
them both into friendly touch with a life and Chris- 
tianity so different to their own. But the writer is 
aware that the reaction against prejudice, in this as in 
other questions, may lead us as far from the truth of 
the facts of the case in one direction as we were before 
in another and the opposite one. Certainly he feels 
thoroughly that the way to atone for past unjust and 
ignorant judgments about the Russian mind and the 
Russian people is not by semi-patronising and gushing 
sentimentality, but by intelligent sympathy accompanied 
by a recognition of inevitable differences— differences 
which need no more hinder sincere friendship between 
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the two nations than do similar ones in the of indi- 
viduals, but which may, on the contrary, render that 
friendship more interesting and more fruitful ^ .both 
sides. 

The title of the following lectures has, the writer 
admits, far too ambitious a sound, and may be criticised 
as not being justified to any full degree by the contents. 
It was hard, however, to hit upon any better one, though* 
it must, of course, be understood to allude to certain 
aspects of the question rather than t» promise any 
attempt, too ambitious even for hands far more capable 
than those of the author, to deal with anything 
approaching comprehension with so vast a subject. 
These studies are not, however, absolutely disconnected. 
There fe running through them the conviction that the 
international character of Christianity will need, in the 
immediate future, to be realised to an extent unusual 
or unknown in this country since the Sixteenth Century. 
At the same time, along with this, the writer desires to 
express directly or indirectly the feeling that no mere 
return to the past is either possible or desirable as a 
solution of religious problems. It is his conviction that 
for the very reason that we have a great heritage we 
must be men of our time, that we must realise that while 
everything points to a renewed interest in the Catholic 
presentation of Christianity as compared with the indi- 
vidualist and subjective type of religion which in 
German Protestantism has worked Itself out into a 
practical denial of the Faith of the Incarnation, at the 
same time the Catholicism towards which things 
to tend will be, though visible and organised, : yet 
wider ui heart and more spiritual than Roman Ultt%- 
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montanisrh,' regimented and reactionary. Let the 
admirere of either apologise for their respective atti- 
tudes -a^ they will, it will remain as a conclusion in the 
judgment of the general educated mind that neither the 
German Liberal Protestants on the one hand, nor the 
•Poj>e bd the other, have added to their chances of guiding 
the thought and life of Europe, as far as it is Christian, 
In the time after the war. But no existing type of Chris- 
tianity, and indeed no existing secular democratic group, 
has anything tc/boast of in regard to this world tragedy. 
Of all the existing Churches it is true that whatever is 
best in them is so rather by way of potentiality than of 
achievement. Christianity, after all, is a very young 
religion. The question for the Churches is this. Can 
they bring out of their storehouse not only the old but 
also the new, not only the historic facts inextricably 
built into our religion as the essential foundation of its 
visible and corporate existence, but also potentialities 
and consequences as yet undeveloped? Can the 
Churches bring Religion into that vital and fruitful 
touch with life as a whole which it seems to have 
lost? 

Although “ European religion ” is the general title 
of the following ad populum studies, the writer has 
attempted to deal at some length with questions bearing 
on modern democracy, for it is his firm conviction, 
based not merely on reading of a nature connected with 
social studies, but on personal knowledge for years past, 
as an intimate friend of several whose lives are given 
to the Labour Movement, that perhaps the most essen- 
tial goal to aim at in regard to the moral and social 
uplifting of - Europe in the age after the war must be 
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the reconciliation of Christianity and democracy. The 
truth is that during the pyeriod drawing to an end the 
Christian Church has appeared often to lack $. heart 
and democracy a soul, but the chasm between the two 
can be and ought to be bridged over, and that without 
any compromise of the truths upheld respectively* and 
of the inwardness of the message on either side. Chris- 
tianity needs to ‘release itself by a true evolution from 
its past identification with a merely semi -Christian or 
nominally Christian State, and to save* the State by 
becoming itself free from a too close embrace by the 
latter. It needs to set before itself as its goal the 
becoming not only in idea and potentiality, but^ in 
increasingly realised fact, the Church of Humanity, and 
of no mere favoured class or favoured nation — of Ger- 
many, nor, we may add, of England— as, either of them, 
the supposed pet of the Almighty. We must have done 
with the “ tribal god.” We must learn that whatever 
may have been the case in Judaism, that in Christianity 
there are, or ought to be, no “ lesser breeds without 
the Law ” ; that all are within, since “ Christ is all.” 
A renewed Christianity brought to its senses, cured both 
of the libido dominandi of clericalism and of the 
provinciality and love of dissidence of sectarianism, 
ought to realise itself as the unique international instru- 
ment for fitting men to do God’s Will “ on earth as it 
is in Heaven,” as well as the arresting witness to an 
infinite life, the sphere and range, to a degree impos- 
sible in present existence, of the love, obedience, and 
spiritual liberty which have had their beginnings here. 

The writer holds, however, that democracy as weU as 
Religion needs an eye-opening process, which this world 
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crisis is ’capable of supplying ; that its present humb- 
ling, |or such undoubtedly is the impotent failure to 
check Xaiserism of the vast and highly organised forces 
of German Socialism, ought to lead to questionings of 
heart, to a recognition of the mistake involved in the 
rssot-ai&d-branch alliance, in the case of its foreign sec- 
tions, with unbelieving secularism, and in the failure 
to realise that character is not merely* the outcome of 
environment, but that it needs, for regeneration and 
development, other forces than merely those which a 
changed environment can supply. 

' The more the modern Church walks in the spirit of 
Frqjderick Denison Maurice, and modern Democracy in 
that of Mazzini— true prophets both of them to Europe 
since 1789— the sooner will be the necessary admission 
of partial and prejudiced misconceptions on both sides, 
the nearer will approach on the one hand the bringing 
true Religion from the Transfiguration Mount down 
into the crowd, while still retaining its glow and its 
purity ; and on the other the revelation to democracy 
of the vision and the gleam, never lacking indeed to 
its noblest leaders, but too often, as if inevitably, over- 
clouded amid the fierce fight for bread. 

In regard to the last lecture, bearing directly on 
Church of England questions, although the writer has 
the experience of many years’ ministerial life among 
the working classes, and of collaboration for part of 
that time with the late Father Dolling, he is well aware 
that there must be many aspects of the problem of 
the relations of the Church to the people in this country 
ss to which he is not qualified to give an opinion. His 
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experience can only count for what it is worthr He has 
tried, however, to give its results honestly and ^fairly. 
At the same time he has found these results iliS agree, 
more or less, with those of many other clergy whose 
work has been carried on under similar circumstances 
in all parts of England. He believes that in alt efforts* 
for permanent improvement in Church, nation, or indi- 
vidual the unsparing searchlight of truth as to the facti 
and the abandonment of “ tall talk ” are the first requi- 
sites. The opposite to this is the very ^essence of that 
type of false and misleading patriotism which regards 
admission of faults as disloyalty— the type which we 
censure in our enemy in the war, but wihich we qpght 
also to beware of in ourselves. The first requisite to 
getting out of a rut is to realise that we have got into 
one in the past, and are to a great extent, in spite off 
some convulsive struggles, still in it. 

The writer desires to express his thanks to his friend, 
Mr. John McKenzie, of Wallsend, for much kind help 
given in preparing these lectures for the press. 
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. RELIGION IN EUROPE AND 
THE WORLD CRISIS 

CHAPTER I 

CHRIST AND THE SWORD 

Discontent with the unpractical idealism which leaves 
Christian principles unapplied and inoperative while the 
world of public affairs is resigned to the control of 
purely non-moral or even anti-moral forces, is a feeling 
which is likely to grow as the desire for sincerity in 
thought and unity in life becomes stronger among 
candid and truth-loving minds. 

It is easy to say that the German mistake consists in 
the substitution of Corsica for Galilee as an ideal. But 
a deeper question calls for answer and knocks at the 
inmost chambers of the spirit. It is that of the prac- 
ticability of all that Galilee represents. It is the haunt- 
ing doubt which this war must have raised or revived 
in many minds whether in the end a dualism due to 
some necessity in the nature of things, bewildering to 
the intellect and chilling to the heart, must not for ever 
prevent the principles embodied in the life of Christ 
and taught by His lips from passing from the clear 
air of spiritual ideals into the lower world of actual 
happenings. 

Yet the solution of the difficulty cannot be found in 
relegating Christianity to Sundays, to the church and 

2 17 
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the pew. Such a severance of creed from rightly 

ehallenged by an ever increasing number b| sincere 
minds. • 

A living message must, it is felt, claim to influence 
the whole of life. The vital note of sincerity which we 
find alike in John Henry Newman and in John Stuart 
Mill demanded, whether in the name of revealed? Truth . 
or of rationalist truth-seeking, that the comfortable 
Hanoverian optimism, the John Bull version of Christ- c 
ianity, “ Making the best of both worlds,” should give 
an account of itself. These thinkers and their disciples 
challenged the idea, so long taken for granted, that the 
religion of the Cross can be represented by sober world- 
liness. They refused to believe that the sharp edges 
of Christ’s ethical demands can be smoothed down by 
the broad, soft touch of a religious compromise, that is 
neither one thing hor the other, and that above all things 
dares not draw, from beliefs assumed to be held with 
sincerity, their logical results and imperative conclu- 
sions. Newman and Mill alike rejected a type of Christ- 
ianity that had lost its sting, blandly offenceless, unable 
to give an account of itself, avoiding interrogation.- 
But the critical spirit cannot be evaded, and it persists 
in testing ideals by their power of application to life. 
The supreme question is as follows: — 

Is the unworkableness of New Testament Christianity 
to be the supremely disappointing instance in the world’s 
history of the fissure not to be bridged over, between 
the ideals of the heart and the imagination on the one 
side and the conclusions of intellect and experience on 
the other ; e.g. between the heart with its Challenge to 
the limitations of circumstance and the brain with its 
acquiescence in the logic of facts? 

Is Christianity the Don Quixote ^ of the ooiturie^ 
sallying forth in a quest which makes the heart le^ 
but which reason knows to be a rebellion against the 
despotism of fact, of things not only as they are, but 
as they must be? 
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The qmtetion of War and Peace in the light of Christ’s 
work anm teaching is perhaps about the biggest instance 
of thft i^eral difficulty we allude to. 

Yet we must beware of identifying the ordinary view 
of the man of the world as to the inevitableness of 
many things which the spirit of Christ appears to 
..oondeiftn with the actual biologic!al necessity of such 
things. Spiritual distinction always aims at what the 
•world considers impossible, and even if it has not 
reached its mark so far within the limits of human 
history, yet at least it has succeeded in disturbing the 
complacency of the world, in stirring its bulk and 
piercing it with the restless sense of impending change. 

The fat slumbers of the world are broken in upon 
by haunting irritations and discontents. Hence arises 
the •’world’s resentment, the hatred of the vulgar and 
the usual for the uplifting challenge of the unaccus- 
tomed, the dislike of those who have settled to sleep 
for the lights and the voices that bid them strike their 
tent and march onward into the night. The tragedy 
of Calvary is the supreme instance of the hatred on the 
part of mediocrity and vulgarity of mind for spiritual 
distinction, for all that brings to bear on self-com- 
placency and low attainment the touch -of the spur, 
the sting of the goad. If Socrates was the “ gadfly ” to 
Athens, Christ is the Incendiary to the World: “ I am 
oome to send fire on the earth.” He presents the 
paradoxes of idealism as the most self-evident of facts, 
and it is only after we have given ourselves to His 
allegiance that we begin to perceive all that we are 
in for. 

In the last generation, in what we now style the early 
Victorian era, the age of Tennyson, it seemed as if what 
may be called the Liberal Protestant solution of the 
^xoblem involved in the difficulties of the relationship 
of Christianity to life was the one which had come to 
stay. It seemed to provide a quiet ethical answer, the 
reasonableness of which would be likely to secure for 
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those who adopted it a safe course between the Scylla 
of Catholic Supernaturalism and the Chawbdisf of 
Atheism and Materialism. ^ • 

The ethics of Jesus— the simple Sermon on the Mount 
religion— involving instead of dogma and mystery the 
genial faith of the Master in God as His Father and as 
the Father of all men— this, the long-neglected ‘ifemel 
of Christianity, would, it was confidently hoped, be 
realised at last at its true value. The husk of institu-* 
tional religion and of the Greek metaphysics of the 
Nioene Creed would be seen in its comparative insig- 
nificance, at best merely the protective envelope, no 
longer necessary, of an ethic simple, universal, and 
essentially spiritual. From the extreme left, however, 
of the radical critical camp has come of recent years 
a storm of scornful questioning as to the practicability 
of the ethics of Nazareth in a world of which Darwinian 
science is felt to be a truer representation than the 
provident care for the sparrow — a blood-drenched world, 
where life is but another name for struggle, and where 
untamable racial instincts, taking shape as interests, put 
forth their thrust and counter-thrust, and translate in- 
evitably the will to live into — the will that the weaker 
must die. The confidence of Jesus in His Father’s love 
for Himself and for all men is represented by these 
critics as the consummation of the great Hebrew 
Illusion. 

The truth is that the Sermon on the Mount, so far 
from being simple and easy of acceptance, is through 
and through penetrated by a sort of paradoxical idealism 
which bids defiance to the sordid facts of everyday 
experience. Its message summons as from the heights, 
but it is a summons to struggle and adventure, to “ live 
dangerously,” to use Nietzsche’s splendid phrase. It 
is the direct opposite to the decent, comfortable medi- 
ocrity to whi<± spiritual risk, and experiments that 
triumph by treading the very edge of disaster, are things 
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undreaml of, unaspired to. A shrewd thinker said 
the’oth^ day, speaking of the truth which underlies 
Nietz^teie’s perversions, “ This call to conflict, this glory 
in danger, is very splendid, rightly understood, yet it is 
not a truth that appeals much to a man over fifty years 
of age.” No doubt, as a rule, that' is true> and yet surely 
the Gospel is something more than the mild and kindly 
touch of a hand that smooths the pillow of those whose 
•climax and struggle is past or passing. The peace 
which Christ came to bring, the peace of souls recon- 
ciled with God, their neighbours, and themselves, is not 
a mere glorification of comfort—” The ghastly smooth 
life dead at heart ” — “ No cross, no war to wage.” 

The air of the Mount of the Beatitudes is sharp and 
tonic. The dew which descends into, the heart of the 
discijfvles is a spirit which makes those hearts “ first pure 
then peaceable.” 

It is righteousness for which God thirsts, and man’s 
self-complacency, love of ease, acquiescence in the 
second best, hatred of spiritual ideas, and envy of 
spiritual distinction, are the foes of the righteousness 
of God. Goodness, not comfort, is what God desires to 
create in His creatures. The goal of His way is the 
severity of truth, rather than the precarious happiness 
of being well deceived. Therefore, terrible as war is, 
there are things worse. These are the preference for 
ease and life at any price, the slipping into a warm 
nook where the soul, like some backboneless molhisc, 
can root itself in ease while all around, but not for it, 
the salt spray is tingling with life’s clash and conflict. 

.Whatever, then, the Sermon on the Mount and the 
whole ethic of Jesus Christ’s work and personality 
mean, it is no dull, smooth thing, “ dead at heart.” It 
is sharp and keen-edged and cuts right down into the 
world’s sophistries and lies. It is the Warrior Religion, 
in a sense truer than that in which Islam is. 

In the <x>mplex simplicity of the Gospel, the greatest 
opposites meet. The message of Christ is the Magni~ 
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ficdt of Revolution, the spiritual 'Marseillaise^ the ori- 
flapme unfurled in the hands of the Mother^of (iod. 
Yet it is also the None dimittis, the Complinfe'hymn 
that ends life’s strenuous day. 

In the Gospel, anger and love meet and are knit 
together as in a war-embrace, the twin expression of 
the attitude of the mind of God towards the sin and 
the sinner. 

In an age when the sentimentalism of almost all 
schools of Christianity has eviscerated the Gospel and 
robbed it of its salt and keenness, when the sharp edge 
of religion has become blunt, and the Face of Christ 
is represented by flaccid benevolence, without nerve or 
courage or the tonic iron of the will, it is worth re^^ing 
over again that splendid classic. Bishop Butler’s Sermon 
on Resentment. It is well to lay its lesson to heart, the 
severe bracing lesson that only in proportion to our 
capacity for anger, disinterested, impersonal, and ethical, 
is our capacity for love, that to abhor what is evil is 
the other side of loving what is good. 

“ He looked round about Him with anger, being 
grieved,” is said of Him whose kindly eye found con- 
genial companionship and surroundings in the birds of 
the air and in the lilies of the field, and whose approv- 
ing love rested upon the little children at their play. 

The truth is that if the ethical teaching of Christ and 
that of General Bemhardi are totally irreconcilable, 
as they are, yet that the spirit of Jesus is as much 
removed from the kind of Liberalism whidr glorifies 
comfort and regards philanthropic sentiment as the 
highest virtue as it is from the hard Prussian temper 
with its cult of the sword. 

Vulgarity of soul, the inability to submit to disdpliae, 
the hatred of ideas, the slave temper and the crowd- 
mind, all this is as removed from the uncompromising 
challenge of the Gospels, from the severity and ardour 
embodied in the sublime Figure that moves across their 
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pages, M'is, at the other extreme, the Prussian v^pic, the 
spirit o* regimentation for its own sake, the one-sided 
mascid^ity with brain of steel and heart of stone, which 
makes the State a Moloch idol, and the smoke and gore 
of war the fitting ritual of its service. 

The ethics of Jesus can neither be pressed into the 
prom(Jtion of material comfort on the one hand, nor 
can they stand in anything but sharpest antagonism 
to the view of the slaughter of men by their fellows 
as a “ biological necessity ” on the other. 

The peace of which Christ is the giver, the sword 
which He came to send upon the earth, transcends in 
either case respectively material comfort and the glory 
of slaughter. 

No doubt “ the Kingdom of God ” and the peace 
which is its centre are “ within ” us, yet when the 
depth and inwardness of Christ’s peace has been recog- 
nised, and also the fact that its root and spring is in 
the conscience and the heart — that in the great words 
of Dante, “ In His Will is our Peace ” — there remains 
the impression of a shock to the soul’s nerves when 
we turn from the atmosphere of Christ’s teaching and 
personality in the Gospels to the blood-drenched page 
of the history of Christendom. The record we find 
there is, after all that can be said in exculpation or 
alleviation of the effect produced by it, a terrific contrast 
to what the public life of Christian nations might be 
expected to be. 

The ideals of love and forgiveness seem as insub- 
stantial when faced with life’s stern phenomena as a 
tender and gracious dream compared with the harsh 
realities which meet our awakening eyes. “ Gone is 
,it now — the vision and the gleam.” 

Here, to return to our startihg-point, is the crux of 
,,Our Christianity — ^the cruel difficulty of fitting Ufe to 
the ideal, the intolerable contradiction between the 
state of human sodety which could mieet with Christ’s 
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approval, which would be, in short, congeniaLto Him, 
to His temper and His mind, and the state c* human 
society that is practical and possible under \he ap- 
parently inexorable environments and limitations Which 
physical science and the history of the race alike reveal 
as the conditions of growth or even of existence for 
such beings as we are and amid the circumstarfces in 
which we are placed. 

Are we to explain the problem by the eschatological 
view which Schweitzer has recently flashed upon the 
critics of the Gospels — the view, that is, that the entire 
morality of Jesus in its high uncompromising idealism 
and spirituality is what this drastic yet not anti-Christian 
critic calls “ Interimsethik ”? Dr. Schweitzer is cer- 
tainly not anti-Christian, nor even indifferent to Chwst- 
ianity, for he was, when he wrote the book which is the 
storm-centre, i.e. Von Reimarus zu Wrede, a privat- 
docent of the faculty of Evangelical Theology at the 
University of Strassburg, and he has since become a 
devoted foreign missionary. 

He means that the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount was not intended by its promulgator for many 
generations of disciples on earth, including the most 
various nations and stretching over century after cen- 
tury, but that it is rather the description by Him of the 
kind of conduct suited for those who are on the 
verge of a stupendous apocalypse, who stand at the 
very edge of a new earth and heaven, on the fringe of 
the Dies Irae, or Day of the Lord, and for whom there- 
fore buying and selling, and marrying and giving in 
marriage, and making war and making peace, have lost 
distinction and significance. 

In the light of this way of regarding the Master’s 
message, the wonder of the change, the dawn of the 
great surprise, already begun, reduce to their true insig- 
nificance the objects that seemed so large amid the 
darkness. If t^, then, be the explanation of the 
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Sermon ^ the Mount, that it can only be understood 
in the ffiimtological background which was its original 
framewaiK, its magnificent paradoxes find their true 
environment and atmosphere not amid questions of 
nationality and citizenship, the sober ethics of day by 
day, but amid the heights and depths of the soul at 
those ''fihshes of crisis when the spirit realises itself as 
a pilgrim upon a great adventure rather than as a 
^tizen of a state or a member of a nation. 

Here in its inwardness and reality, in the central 
core of its being, the spirit perceives and in its measure 
girds itself to obey that Master Vision from which flows 
at once its peace and its power. It is no longer only 
in Via, to use the language of the mystics, it is already 
partially at least in Patria—iu the Fatherland rather 
than* only on the .Way. The ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount are conditions of a pilgrim adventure rather 
than legislation for men considered each as a member 
of a nation or a citizen of a state. 

The Civitas Dei of the first Christians was, like all 
great and practical ideals, largely in the clouds. It 
was no model township placed in some neat garden 
plot of life, but, on the contrary, like all things worth 
living for and worth dying for, it was in greater part 
unrealised, an invitation and a challenge rather than an 
attainment. 

iWhether with Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer we 
explain the ethics of Christ mainly in the light of 
eschatological expectation or not, it is plain enough 
to those who do not look at the New Testament solely 
through the spectacles of modem British middle-class 
domesticity that this idea of Interimseihik, with a side 
that might be called, in a wise and humane sense, ascetic, 
has far more to be said for itself, in so far as it deals 
with man as a pilgrim rather than a householder, than 
We English Christians are disposed to acknowledge. 
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The New Tetstament loiows little or notbu^ about 
patriotism “ as we understand the word — Crist’s* fol- 
lowers are viewed as members of an organisn/ but it 
is the organism not of one nation or another, but of 
the universal Ecclesia, the Congregation of the Lord, 
the New Israel. Catholicism, whether Protestants 
admit it or not, is the original New Testamdht con- 
ception, in the sense that the divine organism of which 
Christians are members, when once it chips its Jewish 
shell, is international, or, rather, is considered apart 
from patriotism altogether. 

The tent of Shem has lengthened its ojrds until it 
is wide enough to serve as a shelter for humanity. The 
most narrowly national of creeds — the Judaic — ^has 
blossomed out into the idea of a universal fellowship. 
To be schismatic is to be unpatriotic. National 
Churches, however justifiable, are unknown to the New 
Testament. They are yet in the womb of time.. The 
New Testament Religion is Catholicity, not national 
patriotisms. “ The Body of Christ ” is the master con- 
ception which after the death of the Apostles becomes 
inevitably and naturally the “ Holy Catholic Church." 
Nowhere in the New Testament is religion to any extent 
at all national and patriotic. These elements had their 
potential existence, no doubt, in Christianity, but they 
were latent. In regard to what we may c^l Christian 
patriotism the New Testament is practically silent. 
Christ’s “ Render unto Caesar,” and S. Paul’s “ He 
beareth not the sword in vain,” are, after all, the excep- 
tions to the general tone. That tone is not political. 
It is the antithesis to the temper of the Zealots and of 
the crowd for which Barabbas was a hero. Of direct 
active patriotism it knows little or nothing. In this 
we see the greatest contrast to the Old Testamqit. 
The consideration of the reasons for this may be left 
for a subsequent chapter. At present, however, we 
may note that one evident reason, of course, is that 
there were no nations to be patriotic about in New 
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TcstamoA times. The Graeco-Roman world was one 
in which nationality, in any sense involving diarp racial 
distinc^idns and clear-cut racial antagonisms, was pooled. 
It was merged into the Pax Romana or the “ Chaos,” 
whichever we choose to call the state of things into which 
all rougd the Mediterranean Sea, as a Roman lake, the 
older 'races, once distinct, were melting down into one 
indeterminate mass. If we regard this as the Graeco- 
•Roman world, it is easy to see how it transcended all 
local tribal feelings and became a suitable environment 
for an international religion and a universal church. 
But if, with the pro-Teuton Englishman Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain in that book which has helped 
to develop to a head the present German temper, we 
style this period the “ Chaos,” and regard it as a state 
of things in which all virile patriotism became impos- 
sible, we can see how the corruption and decadence of 
the time encouraged that detached pilgrim-like side of 
primitive Christianity which was also from the first an 
essential element of the religion of Him who “ had no- 
where to lay His head.” This element of our Religion 
underwent in the Fourth Century a great and one-sided 
development, until in the form of monasticism it 
absorbed into itself well-nigh all the more uncom- 
promising and heroic elements of the distinctive ethics 
of Christianity. The impress given at the start to the 
Christian movement by the eschatological atmosphere 
of what we may call the original Galilean Mission, the 
Church in embryo, has never been lost to our Faith 
thtough all its varied history. The temper of monas- 
ticism at its best, and the outlook on the world of the 
spirit of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, are, after all, 
not so far apart. Both have their germ in that view of 
Christ’s followers as “ pilgrims and strangers,” which 
is a view which lies at the very roots of our religkm, 
and yet which is, it must be confessed, rather hard to 
reconcile with the exaltation of earthly citizenship and 
national patriotism to the highest place among the 
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virtues whidi is characteristic of the nobler more 
heroic types of the pre-Christian pagan temper. * 

The type of character of the first Christians, even 
if we do not consider their morality as entirely Interims- ^ 
ethik, was yet certainly nourished among what an 
ordinary member of the modem Church would consider 
as very other-worldly surroundings, and in an atmo- 
sphere in which the consciousness of belonging to a 
state of things different to average human society pulled’ 
one up, as it were, at every turn. The life of one who 
breathed already by anticipation the mountain air of 
the New Kingdom was one which sat loose to racial dis- 
tinctions. Partly this arose from a sense of the non- 
permanent, non-essential character of such things as 
being, as it were, skin deep as compared with the under- 
lying fundamental features which all human soul^have 
in common. Partly also it arose, not from inhuman in- 
difference, but from intense humanity— from that love of 
the brotherhood in which patriotism was lost in the sense 
of the universal Patria, the commonwealth of Heaven 
on earth, the Catholic Church, the great International 
in which the Kingdom of God took form and tabernacled 
among men, drawing all men from Caesar’s household 
to the slave into its universal fellowship. 

Hence, if patriotism in the narrow sense hardly enters 
into the mind of the first Christians, still less could they 
have considered the question of the inevitableness of 
war as, in the last resort, the determining factor between 
contending States and races, over which stands no 
visible arbitrator except the sword. 

Nations, in the modern 'sense, were as yet unborn. 
The Church and the Empire were alike international. 
.When afterwards Christian nations came into being, the 
Church failed to do more than modify the sufferings of 
war by such regulations as that of “ The Truce of God,” 
but no attempt was made on her part to face the phe- 
nomenon, incredible as its existence would have been 
to believers of the Apostolic age, of Christians slaying 
Christians. 
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It is m|t:he present day that the Christian conscience 
is bdginimg to be more alert in regard to this and 
similar ’questions than in any previous period. 

During one age of the Church patriotism in the 
modern sense was impossible and unknown. At a later 
time etlycs were sacrificed, partially at least, to patriot- 
ism. Now the best men and women are trying to recon- 
cile Christian ethics in the sense of the fullest loyalty 
tb Christ and to His Spirit with a patriotism which 
is sane as well as ardent, and which disclaims the 
temptation to selfish domination. 

The task that faces us is no easy one. To ignore 
patriotism in the interest of ethics, as the Tolstoyan 
does ; to sacrifice international morals to national pride 
and self-interest (“My country, right or wrong”), as 
Gen^ny is doing ; both of these solutions are com- 
paratively easy. If we reject them both, as alike in- 
human, what is our own course to be, as loving our 
country and serving humanity and following Christ? 
.We are not meant to go out of the world, but to be 
kept from evil. But is war so wholly evil that under no 
circumstances we can engage in it? Is it so absolutely 
and under all circumstances the outcome of satanic 
passions and satanic pride that the solution adopted 
by the Society of Friends must be for us the true one? 
Are the Quakers in their cutting of the Gordian knot 
the only logical and consistent Christians? Or are we 
to divide life in two ; the Kingdom of God existing 
only “ within ” us, in the soul redeemed from hatred, 
envy, and ill will, while our life as citizens and as 
members of the nation pursues its course at best on 
Stoic rather than on Christian lines, exhibiting solid 
** virtue ” in the old Roman sense of courage, virility, 
and public spirit, while the Beatitudes and the Sermon 
on the Mount are inapplicable to this part of our 
activitiw? 

Mr. Garrod, the author of a clever book entitled The 
Religion of all Good Men, maintains that the real 
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practical creed of the healthy-minded, consciej^tious, and 
duty-loving Englishman is neither that of Christiamity 
•with its ideal of the purity of the saint, nor that of the 
Greek philosophers with its ideal of sane intellectualism, 
but rather that it is what he calls the Gothic ideal— 
the ideal of honour, of going straight, of playing the 
game. There is much truth- in this statement, however 
little we as Christians may like to achnit it. England 
as a whole and at its best has more in common with 
Esau, the good-hearted, open-air man, than with Jacob, 
so much less naturally generous and attractive, and yet 
beset, as his brother was not, by the vision and the 
gleam. Yet under the New Dispensation Esau has 
a place as well as Jacob ; Esau as the soldier, cheerful 
in the trenches, or the sailor watching on the northern 
seas ; for him as well as for home-keeping Jacob; the 
student, the teacher, the organiser of religion or of 
education, there is a place in the economy of grace. 
A seat is kept at the table of the Master for His soldier 
friends, “ plain, faithful, true, and my loving com- 
rades.” Besides, often in the history of the Church has 
the fighter added a new type to the rich variety of 
the saints— a Saint Louis of France and General Gordon ; 
among women, too, a Joan of Arc. The actualities of 
the battlefield are too full of sordidness and horror to 
be able of themselves, like the tragedy of the ancients, 
“ to purify the soul by pity and terror ” ; yet self- 
sacrifice can make well-nigh all things holy. It can 
cast a gleam of glory across this devil’s game of 
slaughter. It can make the Act of D5dng into an altar 
service, a holy and awful liturgy by which man mounts 
nearer and nearer to the Cross, the central pinnacle of 
sacrifice. Death’s inexorable touch can be an asperges 
of purity, that the soul of the boy at the supreme 
moment may leap into the manhood of the great 
Beyond. How can heroic virtue have sprung to such 
heights amid the clash of arms, have struck its roots 
so deeply into such blood-stained soil? 
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in this ^naection, Christ’s conunendatioa of the een- 
turion^an indd^t which is found in the very earliest 
strata of the Gospel story— is not without its significance. 
The faith of a Gentile soldier, his innate recognition of 
Christ’s right to command, his simple loyalty, are 
praised above all the atmosphere of ordered punctilio of 
the temple and the synagogue, the courts of the Most 
High. 

• Had the soldier’s profession been regarded by the 
Lord as simply equivalent to the trade of murder, is it 
likely that the recognition of His mission by a military 
officer would have received from Him such grateful 
congratulation, and that, too, without one word of warn- 
ing as to the need of abandoning a calling so pre- 
sumably repugnant to Christ’s character and to the 
nature *0! His call to men? Can we imagine Our Lord 
treating with the same affectionate consideration a kid- 
napper of men for slavery, a purveyor of gladiators for 
the butchery of the arena or of mimes for the licentious 
performances of the circus or the theatre? 

In such cases would not praise for the new life 
struggling to the birth be mingled with stern warning 
as to the need of instant abandonment of the calling 
which degraded, of the breaking at all hazards of the 
coil of the devil? But of a command of Christ in this 
instance, or of His Apostles in other similar cases of 
the conversion of soldiers, as of Cornelius the cen- 
turion, for the man to abandon as anti-Christian his 
military calling, there is not a trace in the recoitds of 
the New Testament. Nor did even the rigorist school 
among the Christians of the age before Constantine, 
when the Faith had as yet made no compromise with the 
world, succeed, as the greatest of rigorists, Tertullian, 
would have wished, apparently, in getting the Church 
to stamp as legalised murder the profession of arms, 
and to forbid her soldier members to fight against the 
enemies of the Roman State. 
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How, then, are we to explain the teaching of Christ 
as to non-resistance? His teaching on this point’ both 
Tolstoy and Nietzsche insist on regarding as about the 
most characteristic feature of His attitude to political 
and social life — Tolstoy in admiration, indeed, and 
Nietzsche with half -pitying patronage for the gentle 
founder of the slave morality which the apostle ’oif the 
“ :Will to Power ” identifies with the Christianity which 
he scorns. • 

To us to whom the Gospel ought to be nothing unless 
it is the revelation of the Master’s principles of all 
moral and spiritual life, that explanation to which we 
have already alluded of the non-resistance doctrine as 
solely a part of Interimsethik, an aspect of that entire 
Weltanschauung, or view of the wiorld, which sees all 
social life in the light of one impending event, Sfonce 
catastroi^e and apocalypse, beneath the shadow of 
which, cast before, all political and social existence 
shrinks into comparative insignificance, can never be 
a satisfactory explanation. 

It is an attranpt to interpret the fulness of Christ’s 
mission and teaching by one aspect of it, however im- 
portant. In its hasty simplification this eschatological 
interpretation leaves out all that conflicts with its one- 
sided solution. But the teaching of Christ is as remark- 
able for its sanity and patience as for its stress and 
pressure and fire. It enlightens as well as bums. It 
embraces life in all its fulness, and bears with imper- 
fect conditions with hopeful patience, as well as gives 
an uncompromising challenge to iniquity and wrong. 
“ Let both grow unto the harvest ” represents the spirit 
of Christ as truly as “ Cast hirn into outer darkness.” 

In part of His teaching Christ appears to view human 
society, and His Church as its firstfruits, as on the 
verge and threshold of a tremendous change, swift as 
the lightning and unexpected as the midnight robber. 
In another part of it the Kingdom of God is visaged 
as something subtle, interior, all-pervasive, as stretch- 
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,ing throi^h long eras of civilisation, and mingling 
with'all sorts and kinds of human interests and occupa- 
tions. 'If it is the lightning, it is also the leaven. If it 
is the thief breaking in at midnight, it is also the casting 
of the net into the sea, that in its long reaches and 
elastic jneshes gathers of every kind. 

One thing is certain, that any sort of dualism which 
tobs Christ of His supremacy over all life, over every 
department of humanity, will be found to be ultimately 
inconsistent with that belief in the Deity of His Person 
and the unique nature of His mission with which Christ- 
ianity in any vital and permanent sense stands or falls. 
This supremacy over all life will no longer find its 
representation, as in the Middle Ages, in an external 
ecclesiastical monarchy, or in the wielding of the sword 
for the destruction of Christ’s enemies, as by the 
crusader or the inquisitor. 

The embodiment of Christ’s sovereignty under the 
form of the Holy Roman Empire or of the Papacy 
using temporal weapons, directly or indirectly, is a 
thing of the past, even in Roman Catholic countries. 
But the conception, on the other hand, of the “ Enclosed 
State,” the State with no moral or spiritual check over 
its. “Will to Power,” a conception which is largely a 
pagan revival from Renascence times, is one in which 
no Christian who gives to his Master a whole-hearted 
allegiance ought ever to acquiesce. This conception 
is the root one of Prussianism, and it is at heart, as 
far as it has a heart, atheistic and anti-Christian. 

The scornful rage against Christianity of a Nietzsche 
is bad enough, but really far more dangerous is the 
attitude to life of the Prussian school, as, for instance, 
the Protestant historians. Von Sybel, Droysen, Giese- 
brecht, and, above all, Treitschke, who, like Bismarck, 
kept their type of individualist Christianity for private 
consumption and indirectly implied, or even directly 
taught, that the ethics of Christ were never meant to 

3 
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be applied to public life. Around the State, in their 
view, lies no network of moral principles and prohibi- 
tions. The State is a law unto itself. It is not Calvary 
or Corsica, the Christ idea or the Napoleon one, which 
is with them, as with Nietzsche, the antithesis ; but 
respect for what Calvary implies for the soul ^and for 
the family, at church and on the Sunday, on the one 
hand, and on the other Corsica, the “Will to Power ” 
for the council chamber and the war lords. Luther with 
his individualist Christianity for the home, Machiavelli 
with his exclusion of morals from politics for the great 
game of State. Hence all efforts for international law, 
and ultimately for international peace, must be dismissed 
as unpractical sentimentalism. Within the region of 
WeltpoUtik humanitarian considerations constitute not 
merely a weakness but almost a crime— a crime hgainst 
the thoroughness and efficiency of the method by which 
the State, the world of soldiers and administrators, 
increases that power which is its life. General Bern- 
hardi’s book is but a putting into blunt language of 
these theories, and General Bernhardi claims also to 
be a Christian, though his view of public life stands 
absolutely at an opposite pole to the ideals of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

It is natural to blame the severance of politics from 
morals, and stated as it is in the pages of such writers 
as Bernhardi, it is simply an attempt to divorce the 
relations of nations to one another from all appeal to 
collective conscience or any reference to international 
ethical principle, but it is by no means easy to apply 
to a world in which the big battalions appear to deter- 
mine the issue, the laws and sentiments taught even 
by the plainest instincts of natural justice, not to speak 
of the ideal of magnanimity and self-sacrifice at which 
Christ bids us aim. But, to come to the root of the 
matter, we cannot, for all that, acquiesce as Christians 
in the permanently non-moral character of the relations 
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of nations to one another, “ Humanity ” that “ must 
perforce prey on itself like monsters of the deep.” This 
concepl:ion stands to Christ’s “ By love serve one 
another ” in irreconcilable antagonism. No ambiguous 
formula:, no platitudes can blend them together. 

States are made up of individuals, and the human 
nature of individuals, and therefore of the collective 
’entities we call “ States,” can be changed. It may 
be quite true that wars will continue as long as human 
nature is what it is, but the Gospel claims to possess a 
supernatural power to raise human nature to greater 
heights of justice and of love. Although the leaven of 
Christ works but slowly in the dough of humanity, yet 
it can and does work, though oftener indeed through 
unofficial personal influence than by any organised pro- 
paganda of an ecclesiastical character. 

It is possible to make men as a whole feel that they 
have outgrown habits and actions which once they 
thought the inevitable and necessary concomitants of 
their life or of that of the State. 

The great instance is, of course, the abolition of 
slavery in all Christian lands, whereby an institution 
which ranked under Paganism with the most funda- 
mental principles of the life of the State and of the 
Family is now regarded as an outrage on the dignity 
of human personality, and as injuring even more the 
moral well-being of the slave-owner than of the slave. 

To Aristotle slavery was as much a ” biological neces- 
sity ” as war is to Treitschke and Bernhardi. 

Before Christian feeling had leavened society, a 
crusade against slavery would have seemed as criminal 
a piece of folly as to the mind of Bismarck appeared 
any crusade against war. In either case a law of nature 
would appear to be opposed ; the rock of scientific 
fact, a “ biological necessity,” assailed in vain by flimsy 
sentimentalism. Yet the real roots of the assumed 
biological necessity of slavery lay in the selfishness of 
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mankind, which is, after all, no absolutely pemtwent 
and intunovable quantity. 

Is, then, the argument from a half -understood Dar- 
winism, an argument which champions war as a 
“ drastic tonic,” necessary for the well-being qf man- 
kind, one which is insuperable? Are the ethics of 
Christ a sort of reaching out of a sublime idealism 
towards a goal unattainable, and even if attained thd 
mark of stagnation rather than of life? 

In such a conclusion as the latter no follower of Our 
Lord can acquiesce without the practical surrender of 
the Christian message and claim. Physical science, 
however, is not pledged to interpret life’s facts by 
“ Darwinism ” alone. 

It was Huxley himself who reminded the crude* dxag- 
gerators of the theory of evolution tliat the “ cosmic 
struggle ” is not the last word of nature, that with man, 
if not before him, begins the “ ethical process ” of 
which love is the inner force, and that in the correction 
and mastery of the former, the brute up-thrust of 
existence, by the latter, the harmonising, sharing, and 
protective instincts, lies all hope for any development 
worthy of the name. It is as the mightiest factor in 
this ethical process, this leavening grip of otherness, 
that the Gospel of Christ has effected the social trans- 
formations which have given love a home within the 
world’s heart and soul. The very greatness of the trans- 
formation demands as a condition of its thoroughness 
that it is gradual because all-penetrating. In helping 
on this process we are hastening the day when through 
no shunning of hardship or shrinking from conflict, but 
through the carrying of the principle of struggle onward 
into the region of will and spirit, man may have left 
behind him the agony of the past, the birth-throes 
through which he mounts through a clearer air into 
a wider world beneath serener skies. 

Will this be for the race, or for the individual alopq? 
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'will it be for man amid social conditions more worthy 
of the mind of Christ? Or will it only be realised, in 
this world at least, in the souls’ depths of such “ men 
of goodwill ” {homines bona voluntatis) as those on 
whom first descended the message of peace? 

Will^ the “ peace that lies at the heart of endless 
agitation ” at last, even in this world, dominate all 
that hinders its influence, and “ shine through all the 
sphere ”? or will it to the end, in this stage of exist- 
ence, be a recurring struggle of light with darkness, 
of love with hatred, of God with evil? 

At any rate it is our duty and our call to be found, 
whether in apparent defeat or in visible victory, on 
the side of love. Here and now it may lie bleeding. 
Yet in the Beyond, for it “ All the trumpets blow, on 
the other side.” Even were this not so — 

O Christ, if there were no hereafter, 

It still were best to follow Thee. 

Tears are a nobler gift than laughter ; 

Who bears Thy yoke alone is free. 



CHAPTER II 

THE WILL TO POWER 

The ethical contents of Christianity as contained in the 
Gospels and developed in the New Testament were 
regarded by the religious Liberalism of early Victorian 
days, the Liberalism the thought of which kmdled New- 
man’s scorn and winged the shafts of his criticism, as 
a body of clearly rational moral principles, character- 
ised by cheerfulness, tolerance, and kindly feeling, and 
stapding in contrast to the needless austerity and 
mystery with which a later superstition had obscured 
the simple creed of Galilee. It is, of course, quite true 
that the strongest elements of liberality and kindliness 
are present in Christianity at its origin, just as a flowery 
slope lit up by the sunrise may lie within the embrace 
of the spurs of a giant mountain. Liberalism, however, 
is not the most characteristic feature of the moral teach- 
ing of Our Lord. There is no doubt, especially in the 
Lucan Gospel, that evangel of the heart, an emoticmal 
and moral humanism, an altruistic element which finds 
incomparable expression in the Parables of the Good 
Samaritan and of the Prodigal Son. Indeed, the unique 
divinity of the Gospels manifests itself in this, that if 
the keen spirituality of Newman can find in them its 
inspiration, so also can Dickens’ breadth of sympathy, 
his taking the failures into his heart, his oneness with 
the rank and file. 

There is a side of Christianity and even of Catholicity 
by which they can touch ipodem democracy in a way 
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th*at no mere philosophy, intellectually aristocratic, as 
philbsophies as such always are, can ever hope to do. 
But there is another side to Chiristianity than the 
domestic and philanthropic. There is the haunting 
sense in it of something that calls to the desert, that 
bids men strike their tents and leave the camp-fire and 
press ‘ftito the darkness. There is in Christianity side 
by side with the tender, the natural, the homely, a kind 
•of austere Beyond, a sense as of one speaking from 
the centre of things and insisting on exploration, on 
adventure, on the quest, an unspoken assurance that 
only through forcing one’s way into a region beyond 
the world of the merely genial and cheerful can the 
spirit break out into the fulness of life. 

After all, the ethics of Christianity and the Cliristian 
belief* in all that is involved in Christ’s Person and 
Work are all of a piece. “ Ye cannot halve the Gospel 
of God’s grace,” says Newman truly to the Liberals in 
the Lyra Apostolica. Nothing in the Gospel can, be 
squared with the feeble optimism which refuses to 
make big demands both on the imagination and on the 
will. 

The spirit of the Gospel treads always on the brink 
of high adventures. It is dangerous to accepted con- 
ventions. It is not only the spirit of revolt which, in 
Nietzsche’s phrase, “ dances on the edge of precipices,” 
but the Christian temper, at its most distinctive 
moments, does so too. “ As they followed Him they 
were afraid.” It refuses to walk, only along trim 
paths. It breaks out in unexpected ways. It plunges 
in Dionysiac dance, with a strange medley of fellow- 
initiates from angels to vagabonds, into the inner forest 
depths of reality and power. The unexpected is its 
natural and congenial element. As a fount of life it 
is inevitably and continually a new departure, a paradox 
which fits into the soul’s intricacies so that “ deep calls 
unto deep.” The ethics of the New Testament are con- 
genial elements in their appeal to romance and wonder 
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and heroism, of a religion which lives in two worlds, 
the seen and the unseen, thte natural and the suf>er- 
natural. The risk involved in acceptance of their chal- 
lenge is a risk well worth taking, if Christ be what His 
disciples have ever believed Him to be. But to take up 
the cross daily, and to lose all present advantages for 
the precarious chance of an entrancing discovery, to 
be for ever on the move, a pilgrim amid life’s solid com- 
forts, to be for ever launching forth into the deep, and* 
living dangerously on the edge of surprises and develop- 
ments — all this, which is of the essence of the ethics of 
Jesus as the Gospels contain it, is something which is 
only natural and congenial to a religion like that of the 
Incarnation, which is full of wonder and surprise, of 
“ zeal and keen -eyed sanctity, and the dread depths 
of grace,” but which when transplanted into a rationalist 
atmosphere even of the moderately believing and 
genially moral type, becomes, as it were, top-heavy. 
The heights and depths of it, as a system of spiritual 
ethics, will seem, in such an environment, more and more 
exaggerated and impossible of attainment. For so they 
must inevitably appear when regarded apart from the 
belief in a supernatural revelation embodied in the 
central heart-piercing wonder, the humbleness of God’s 
self-revelation. His thirst for His creatures’ love, a 
thirst of which Christ is the expression. In other words, 
Galilee was never meant to stand by itself, apart from 
Calvary. If the saints are pre-eminently sane, they 
are also, above all, the God-intoxicated, the “ fool's for 
Christ’s sake.” 

It is Calvary, not Galilee, which is the real antithesis 
to Corsica. To the usual type of religious Liberal, 
especially of the British variety, it is of the nature of a 
disconcerting surprise to discover that some of the most 
formidable attacks on Christianity are now made on 
its ethics, as distinct from its creed. 

Just when it might have been hoped' that after the 
removal of the scaffolding of the non-essential miracu<- 
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loos aind of the non-ethical elements the moral residuuitf 
would appear solid, coherent, and satisfactory, the latter 
exhibits* rather the aspect of something fragmentary, 
something rent away from its true complement, dispro- 
portionate, questionable, and from the point of view of 
sanity and experience, making demands on human nature 
out of •all possibility of response. The Sermon on the 
Mount, in Tennysonian days the oasis amid intellectual 
and critical storms, is now itself the storm-centre. 

Regarded as a system of ethics, apart from the Per- 
sonality of which it is the utterance, the Sermon on the 
Mount is but a thing in the air, the “ huge cloudy 
symbol of a high romance,” rather than a compact, 
rational, and practical set of principles capable of 
guiding men and women of limited powers yet good 
intentions. 

Among those who have most rudely questioned the 
Liberal Protestant tendency to reduce Christianity 
mainly to its ethical elements, with the Fatherhood of 
God as the one theological survival from the older 
Religion of Christendom, none has made his challenge 
to ring with more sharp insistence than the extraordi- 
nary genius Frederic Nietzsche. His favourite phrase, 
" The Will to Power,” expresses a sort of reinterpreta- 
tion of the riddle of the world which scornfully pitches 
overboard as sentimental dreaming not only the morbid 
exaggeration of Christian sentiment, but also the mental 
and spiritual temper which the followers of Christ of 
all types and in all ages have agreed in regarding as 
the highest exhibition of virtue and truth. 

Peals of scornful laughter were poured forth by 
Nietzsche on the attempt of such writers as John Stuart 
Mill and ” George Eliot ” in England to retain the 
supremacy of altruistic ideals, of the cultivation of 
sympathy, of the value of tenderness and pity, while 
relegating to the region of myths which have done their 
work and can now be sent to the lumber-room of history 
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the beliefs in the facts formerly supposed to be ‘in- 
volved in Christianity, or even in Theism ftself. 
Nietzsche was, however, no mere half-witted* genius, 
mad with spiritual and intellectual arrogance, eager to 
beat the record as the Atheist par excellence of all 
time. He was as little mainly this as he was^ on the 
other hand, merely, like the Prussian school of histomns 
and political philosophers, a conscious minister to the 
mission of the Hohenzollern. He is worth our special 
consideration, because he is a bigger portent than a 
Bemhardi or even a Treitschke, although the latter’s 
writings are trenchant and thought -provoking to the 
highest degree, while the former’s are characterised bjl 
a sort of hard superficiality. Nietzsche is worth con- 
centrating attention on, as distinct from the entire 
Prussian school, from a genius like Treitschke? to the 
lesser fry of writers who deal with “ Kultur ” and 
world-power without a tittle of that brilliant historian’s 
verve, driving force, and ardour of conviction. 

The influence of Nietzsche was certainly not, as some 
hasty English estimates of it would represent it, the 
intellectual origin of this war. It is absurd to call him 
“ the man who made the war.” Neither is his influence, 
however, a thoroughly misunderstood force, the direction 
of which, similar to that of Goethe’s genius, is mainly 
towards European and cosmopolitan idealism of a kind 
ultimately favourable to peace. The representation of 
the hermit of Sils-Marie as the Mephistophel^s of this 
world-tragedy, the tempting devil, the seducer of the 
German Faust, of the Teutonic soul, is to give him an 
importance beyond his due place in the history of 
thought and of the poetic interpretation of political and 
social forces. The author of Also sprach Zarathustra 
was, in reality, the outcome, the sinister and powerful 
side issue, rather than the root and cause, of a temper too 
widespread, too much in the air, not only in Germany 
but in Europe, to be ascribed to one personal origin. 
But also the attempts to claim Nietzsche as simply and 
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solely a pioneer of a truer type of human culture and 
of a better developed human race is a gloss on the text 
of his life and philosophy unjustified by the central and 
obvious meaning of his message, and by the whole 
orientation of his instinct, spirit, and will. The vitriol 
of his t^ching cannot so easily be detached from its 
other ingredients. 

Nietzsche has become essentially a European portent, 
and so altogether a bigger phenomenon than Treitschke, 
whose sphere of interest was more limited and political. 
The former’s throb of fierce delight in war’s red car- 
nival is rather part of an exaltation of conflict over ease, 
of the call to “ live dangerously,” or, as he writes in 
that all too daring phrase quoted above, “ to dance on 
the edge of precipices,” than any drum-beating for the 
House of Hohenzollern. 

He is less of the Pro-Prussian line of writers in 
sympathy than was Goethe, and indeed as little as 
was Heine ; although the warrior caste have used his 
inspiration to give heat to their atmosphere '{vide Bem- 
hardi’s quotations from him), while Heine remains 
impossible for their purposes ; “ a fellow,” as the 

Kaiser describes the latter poet, “without a Father- 
land,” and therefore to be without a statue as well 
among the makers of modern Germany. 

The Berlin of to-day is pagan enough in all con- 
science, and Nietzsche is pagan too, but the latter’s 
onslaught on Christianity is a sort of fierce adventure, 
titanic or satanic, but at any rate a bigger affair than 
the Kaiser’s cult of the tribal god, the “ ancient ally ” 
of his House. 

Treitschke is akin to our own Carlyle ; his strong, 
stark nature is essentially Protestant in temper. If 
his ethics as to the State or those inculcated by his 
disciple, General Bemhardi, appear to be in practice 
almost or quite Machiavellian (he praises Fichte for 
discerning in the great Florentine “ the prophet of his 
Fatherland ”), his personal religious beliefs were such 
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as those of a Kantian Liberal Protestant, subjec&ve 
and individual in thdr diaracter and temper, 'with 
the dogmatic elements relegated to the backlfround, 
Treitschke’s teaching as one of Germany’s g'reatest 
modern historians forms the climax of a school reach- 
ing back to Mommsen and Von Sybel and in it§ origins 
to Niebuhr ; a school of writers few if any of them 
Prussians by race, for literature does not spring 
naturally from that breed of soldiers and admini^ 
trators, yet all of whom have contributed to the building 
up of the temper of which, in its later and most inflated 
developments, the speeches of the present Kaiser are 
the characteristic if degenerate resultant. Every stage 
since the greater writers — ^and the stages are rapid ones 
—has marked an advance in perverted patriotism and 
contempt for all Idealism except that which nfagnifies 
the Prussian destiny. The patriotism of Treitschke is 
more perverse and Machiavellian in its impatience of 
international restraints than the easier, wider mode of 
treatment of politics by Von Ranke. While Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain’s dreams of a world all-Teuton 
come from a mind deeply stored with learning and 
yet lacking in the elements the possession of which 
constrains us, in spite of his gross one-sidedness, to give 
Treitschke a real place among writers on European 
history. Herr Chamberlain’s work, The Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century, which has been distributed 
broadcast by the Kaiser, is, after all, little better than 
an inflated, even if learned, partisan pro-Teuton 
pamphlet ; while Treitschke’s History of Modern 
Oermany, although, like the historical works of 
Macaulay and of Froude, a Tendenz-sckrift, is, in 
spite of its flagrant bias, and allowing for it, history, 
and history brilliantly even if one-sidedly written. 
Treitschke’s pro-Teutonism, even if striking the stars 
with its head, moves within limits, clear and logical. 
Chamberlain’s work, however, is romance trumpeted by 
treuchant rhetorical writing, and illustrated by facts so 
out of proportion as to amount to fancies. 
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Tlje limits within which Treitschke’s genius moves 
add to his power. On the contrary, the historic 
mission* of Prussia and of the Hohenzollem has little 
really to gain from Chamberlain’s effort to claim, among 
others, Dante, Pope Hildebrand, and a Greater than 
either practically of German stock. But Nietzsche 
has litfle in common with either of these writers ; he 
does not row in the Prussian galley. If he rejoices that 
War, as a sort of grim Apollo, strikes terribly his lyre 
of steel, awaking the manhood of the nations, and calling 
them as athletes to the arena, yet his praise of War as 
the stern nurse of virility is inspired by ancient Rome 
and by the Renascence, with its hard, diamond-like 
splendour, rather than by any idealising of the Great 
Elector or of Frederick the Great. Of German culture 
Nietz^cKe has spoken as depreciatingly as has Heine. 
Indeed, whatever the errors of his perverted genius, 
he was never the laureate of the House of Brandenburg. 
The Kaiser, amid all his aberrations, is profoundly 
respectable ; and aristocratic as Nietzsche is in his 
sympathies and theories, the latter is sufficiently revo- 
lutionary in his ideas as to many social arrangements 
to be classed among the disrespectable, and sometimes 
pretty low down among them. His aristocratic gospel 
is not exactly of the Potsdam “ Throne and Altar ” 
variety, while as a “ Good European ” he comes danger- 
ously near the category of those persons who, like Heine 
and the Social -Democrats, are, in one of Wilhelm II’s 
favourite phrases, already quoted, “ fellows without a 
Fatherland.” But as to his general Weltanschauung, 
Nietzsche indirectly, yet no less powerfully, has supplied 
an intellectual atmosphere, and that in a country where 
intellect counts for more than in England, the tonic or 
the poisonous elements in which (according to the way 
in which we regard his view of life) liave helped the 
prevailing German temper, especially among the cul- 
tured and the young, to reach its present climax. ’ 

‘. On the drastic necessity of war he is as sound as 
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Treitschke or Bemhardi or the Kaiser himself.. By 
no ingenuity can Nietzsche be represented as only an 
enemy of the baser pacifism, of the fatty deg^eiacy 
which comes from “ the ghastly smooth life, dead at 
heart,” which Browning loathed. He is an enemy as , 
well, and a most scornful one, of the pacifism which 
is the natural outcome of New Testament ideafs. He 
smites Galilee with the weapon of a misunderstood 
Darwinism. 

Treitschke’s and Bernhardi’s “ biological necessity of 
war ” is a phrase which betrays its origin as one derived 
from misapplied physical science. 

“ They say,” says Nietzsche, ” that a good cause jus- 
tifies war, but I say that a good war justifies any cause.” 

He undoubtedly regards war as an inevitable element 
in the evolution of the wiser, stronger race which is to 
be the bridge to Superman. He loves, he tells us, not 
peaceful footfalls, soft and easy, but feet that ring with 
the clank of the spur. No possible tortuous efforts of 
non-natural interpretation can ever reconcile the spirit 
of Nietzsche with the spirit of Tolstoy. The idealisa- 
tion of war on the part of Nietzsche, the lonely invalid 
of Sils -Marie, cannot be squared with the abhorrence 
of it which was the later message of the other hermit, 
once the most daring of cavalry officers, Tolstoy. 

The solitary scholar, the lonely, delicate thinker, 
German but with Polish strain, lived in imagination 
amid the clash of arms. The Russian aristocrat and 
ex-warrior sought the realisation of his life message in 
an almost Buddhist quietism. So true is it that we often 
admire those ideals which have least in common with 
our own destiny and environment. 

Yet Nietzsche, while scornful of pacifism and of 
Christianity as the great pacifist Religion, was no 
mere Tyrtseus attending on a Prussian car of triumph. 
At the root of the mistakes of present-day Germany 
lies a sort of perverted patriotism in which the Father- 
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lan<! stakes the place of broader human ideals—" My 
country, right or wrong,” to quote the profoundly anti- 
ethical ^ntknent of Bismarck. 

Nietzsche’s Will to Power has a wider scope and 
sphere than the Prussianising of Germany or even the 
Germanifing of the world. As to culture, which 
the pedantry of his country was turning into a fetish, 
a sort of annexe of the Prussian idea, a goddess tamed 
bV the drill-sergeant, Nietzsche declares that its truest 
home, at least in the past, has been in France, and not 
in Germany at all. 

Napoleon rather than Frederick the Great was his 
hero — ^in this view he was like Heine, both of them 
Germans by birth but European by temper. If, as 
the late Professor Cramb, himself evidently a 
NietzScBean, tells us, Corsica rather than Calvary was 
Nietzsche’s spiritual goal, yet at any rate it was not 
Potsdam. 

Nietzsche has said so many splendid things, his 
scorn for phlegm masquerading as patience, his tnunpet 
challenge to struggle with self, with circumstances, with 
the downward drag of mediocrity, his beating up 
against the wind, “ the soul’s wings never furled ” — ^all 
this is so tonic and exhilarating, he may so truly be 
called, as one has styled him, “ Nietzsche the Anti- 
Decadent,” that it is a matter of real disappointment 
^that his misunderstanding of the Christ and his venom 
towards Christianity should be so unmistakable and so 
impossible to explain away. 

This brain on fire, this tortured heart, touched on the 
Christ (for saying after saying of Nietzsche’s has the 
stem flash of the Gospel paradoxes about it) ; but 
this proud nature, erect amid the bludgeon blows of fate, 
saw in Jesus of Nazareth but a gentle dreamer, and 
iri the Church of Christ but a decadent cult kindred to 
Buddhism. The teaching of Christ was to Nietzsche 
but an opium drug, robbing mankind of valour, of the 
heroic virtues, of the tonic strength of life. 
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In a ghastly passage, every word of which is a, stab, 
he represents the rise of early Chiristianity, its triumphs 
over the ancient Paganism as the coming in the night 
of the larvae, the human vampires, the vast conspiracy 
of the botched, the weak, and the unfortunate. He 
sees them swarming up from the catacombs, and the 
ghetto, fixing on the old Roman life and institutions, 
the latter great even in their decline, and draining from 
the veins of this masculine Pagan civilisation thfe rfid 
life-blood of virility and power. 

Compared with the perverted malignity of this picture, 
we feel that Gibbon’s treatment of the same theme is 
fair and restrained, even though thie latter has been 
rightly described by Byron as— 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 

The lord of irony, that master- spell. 

Gibbon’s condemnation of the Church is partly based 
on her disloyalty to her own ethical message, even 
though he was himself at heart a pagan of the solid 
Roman type. But Nietzsche’s sharpest shafts are aimed 
at the entire moral standards of Christianity. To him 
the Religion of Christ is logically quietist, the foe of 
action and adventure. Christ, as viewed by him, or 
rather S. Paul, the real founder of Christianity, is the 
inventor of a sort of dreamy and quietist “ back world,” 
the supernatural, the world where the stagnation o| 
heaven rewards the pious for their dull subservience. 
Worst of all, Christianity is the ‘‘ Slave-religion.” Its 
morality is slave morality, its natural product is that 
democracy which Nietzsche in his sensitive solitariness 
loathed as a mud-deluge threatening to submerge the 
conquests of civilisation, fatal to all art, distinction, 
upwardness in life ; dull mediocrity guarded from 
change by envy. The vital spring of Christianity, he 
tells us, is revenge, the desire of the weak and unfor- 
tunate, of the insects of the ghetto, to pay off upon their 
oppressors the long score of centuries. 
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The Cross, the slave’s gibbet, becomes, therefore, the 
sign' of the slave’s revenge. Before it go down “ the 
splendour that was Greece, the grandeur that was 
Rome,” The later Jud$a, the object of Nietzsche’s 
detestation, the nation of priestcraft, of gloom, of 
fanaticism, takes unconsciously tb herself a terrible 
recompense for Rome’s destruction of Jerusalem. The 
Catholic Church, which is only Judaism transfigured and 
extended, the tent of Shem expanded till it embraces 
the Europe of the Middle Ages, overthrows all that 
remains of the splendid pagan virtues. The ewig 
Weibliche, the ever feminine, triumphs over intellect, 
philosophy, and citizenship. The Jew has conquered, 
not, however, the warrior Jew of the Book of Judges, 
but the sly creature of the ghetto of imperial Rome, 
"rhe Jewish spirit, which, under the form of Christianity, 
#it first crept into Western Europe with rat-like motion, 
timid, yet sinister, now full-grown under the form of the 
Mediaeval Theocracy, partly crushes, partly exploits the 
splendid virility of the pagan and Gothic instincts. 
Canossa is the triumph of the Jew over the Teuton. 
Catholicism puts back for centuries the upward emerg- 
ing of the valiant and of the fit. Slave values, feminine 
values, priestly values, set the standard. The “ Blond 
Beast ” of Teutonism, whose real god, at heart, is Odin 
or Thor rather than the Galilean, enters into the prison 
house of Christianity and grinds there, like Samson, as 
‘ a bondman with eyes put out. 

At length the Renascence appears, the resurrection of 
the pagan values, the recovery of “ Virtu,” of “ Virtue ” 
in the pagan sense— i.e. valour, intellect, self-resource— 
rather than the humility and purity of the Christian 
ideal. 

The body and the brain begin to shake off the fumes 
of Christianity. Men’s eyes open to the splendour of 
' physique, ” the value and significance of flesh,” “ the 
^^g-zag lightnings of the brain.” Pagan Rome rises 
again even in the very palace of the successors of the 
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Jewish fisherman. The spirit of Caesar ahnost de^^ts 
Aat of the Galilean Peter, becomes visible in art in the 
bold himanism of Michael Angelo, and in politics and 
strategy in the brain and sword of Caesar Borgia, 
Machiavelli’s “ Prince,” one of the anticipations of 
Superman. This rebirth of the forces of the .world’s 
energy and forward movement, this Renascence irf which 
classic Rome reasserts itself, might in Nietzsche’s view 
have given a new start to Europe and to the world? 
But the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation 
between them regalvanised Christianity into hectic and 
intolerant life, and strangled the bold hopes of Neo- 
Paganism. But even if the new birth of pagan values 
had come to maturity it could not have been a new 
birth for the slave multitudes. The slave mind is 
incorrigibly mean and mediocre. For it thefe is 
no ” rose of dawn.” It was to the few who really 
matter and who are bom to mle that the Renas- 
cence in Nietzsche’s view made its splendid appeal, re- 
valuing values, turning pity and humility out of doors 
to shrink among the crowd, and exalting with a sort 
of proud resourcefulness and valiant disciplined strength 
an ideal essentially aristocratic, filled with the instinct 
of life, and repugnant to all parasitism and decay. 

In regard to what may be called the literary revolt 
agaiiKt the Christian ethical system, the attitude to the 
latter of that greatest artist and humanist of the Renas- 
cence, Shakespeare, whom Germany as well as his native 
England delight in, is worth glancing at. Whatever 
we may think of Shakespeare’s religion, in regard to 
belief or unbelief, whether he was at heart an old- 
fashioned Catholic, or whether his intelligence and 
mental orientation was of the soni-sceptical type of 
Montaigne, whose essays were familiar to him— and 
perhaps, after all, be was somewhat diameleon-like in 
regard to his attitude to these interests— it is at any rate 
quite certain that bis ethical standpoint is entir^y con- 
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sisttot with that of Christianity at its best. The Nietz- 
schean,type of human being (unless Nietzsche be much 
misunderstood) as well as that of Count Gobineau, or 
of D’Annunzio — the type of the splendid Renascence 
animal, with the beauty and the spring of the tiger— is 
not Si}cUcespeare’s ideal. It is true that the latter is 
no ascetic ; he loves the free play of physical and in- 
tellectual perfections in manhood and womanhood. The 
charm of wit and vivid human intercourse, the beauty of 
face and grace of body, the “ value and significance of 
flesh ” as well as the brilliant sword-play of intellect, 
all this represented by the Renascence type, at 
its best, fascinated and delighted him, nor had he, any 
more than the Nietzscheans, any prominent place for 
the “ hard hands and sweaty nightcaps ” of those whom 
hfe s^ merely en masse as “men of occupation.” 

Even the splendid peasant lads, the brothers in Cym- 
beUne, turn out after all to be princes in disguise, and 
Perdita, the shepherdess of Winter's Tale, sweet 
“ queen of curds and cream,” is no real shepherdess 
by race, but comes from the blood of kings. Yet 
how entirely removed is all this from what Christian 
ethics rightly stigmatise as the sin of pride, the {//3ptc 
which for the Middle Ages has a malignant primacy as 
the queen of all the deadly sins, the insolent self-will 
for which inevitable Nemesis waits. 

The spirit of Shakespeare has nothing in common 
with the literally Satanic temper, the megalomania, of 
the Italian despots of the Renascence time. Bassanio 
and Portia are the typical Renascence figures that he 
delights in, not such as those which the school opposed 
to the ethics of humility, pity, and forgiveness fall 
down before in a sort of hypnotic perversion of the 
faculty of admiration. No inverted hero-worship could 
have so obsessed Shakespeare’s sane intelligence as 
to have, for instance, made for him Edmund and Goneril 
va King Lear (characters as they are, instinct with 
ftflil-blooded power and wiH the courage and energy of 
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which shrink at no fear and stumble at no scruple) 
admirable and congenial, nor can the baffling of Lear’s 
unregulated nature, his hot, angry tears of weakness 
becoming conscious of itself, his contrition like that 
of a child come to its senses, asking pardon of the 
daughter he had wronged and undervalued, have made 
the suffering old man, taught by adversity, less dear to 
Shakespeare, his creator, than to Cordelia’s heart. 

“ Pity, like a naked new-born babe,” the “ quality of 
mercy that drops like gentle dew from heaven upon the 
place beneath,” most of all the spirit of forgiveness, of 
reconciliation, that like a tender haze fills the closing 
plays and ends embodied in Prospero in the Tempest, 
vwth his summing-up of life’s experience: “The rarer 
action is in virtue than in vengeance,” all this — and it 
comes evidently from the core of Shakespeare's lnn«r 
nature, from his heart as well as from his imaginative 
reason — ^is rather the old-fashioned morality of the 
Gospels than the ethics of Superman. 

After all, Shakespeare’s admiration of the Renas- 
cence description of character and personality is con- 
fined to those types in which the chivalry created by 
the blend of the Gothic and Christian ideals is mingled 
with the grace, curiosity, versatility, and resource of 
the new Humanism. It has nothing in common with 
the Caesar Borgia cult of Gobineau and Nietzsche. 

' Shakespeare’s splendid youths of the Renascence have 
their wild times as they career through his plays, but 
eadi of them, even when “ the hot blood is stirring,” is 
essentially a gentleman, in a sense that Superman, as 
portrayed by his expectant prophets, is as essentially not. 

Nietzsche regards the two great movements, the one 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, and the other 
the French Revolution of the end of the Eighteenth, as 
alike modern triumphs of the spirit of Judaea, the spirit 
of the slave morality, over the aristocratic concqption 
which to his mind is the legitimate outcome of th© Will 
to Power, and which the Renascence, left to itself, wottM 
have made dominant. 
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* 91 i€ Will to Power tends to kill out the feeble speci- 
mens. It knows no New Testament mysticism such as 
“ Blessed are the poor,” “ Blessed are ye that mourn.” 
It also knows no democratic idealism of “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” the watchwords of 1789. 

The^ Magnificat and the MarseiUmse are to Nietzsche 
alike ‘reactionary. Both, in different ways, are the ex- 
pression of a tendency which saves the weak from the 
'exploiters and which therefore fights against the life 
force which, as it wells up in the consciousness of the 
healthy, the strong, the eugenic, both in brain and body, 
inevitably tends to karve and impoverish the weaker 
specimens. The end of the latter is to perish. Their 
death secures the freedom of these higher growths com- 
pared to which the others are but as brushwood im- 
peding the upward thrust of the forest tree. 

This conception of the “ Will to Power ” Nietzsche 
adapted from the “ Will to Live ” of his master in phil- 
osophy, Schopenhauer. But the latter saw i>essimism 
(in theory, indeed, rather than in his own life) as the 
logical outcome of the view which makes the World-Will, 
as a blind and hungry instinct, the successor of the 
deposed Will of God. Nietzsche, on the contrary, inter- 
prets this force as the ‘‘ Will to Power ” rather than 
merely ” to Live. ” He thus, by a sort of desperate 
valour, maintains an attitude of unflinching hope and 
courage, even of what he calls, as the title of one of his 
works, the Joyous Wisdom, while at the same time 
he pitches out of doors every vestige of Theism and that 
regard for the morality of the New Testament which 
has been felt by many who at the same time have called 
th^nselves agnostic in theory. The last shred of 
Hebrew illusion is sent flying to the winds, leaving his 
Weltanschauung “ naked and unashamed.” 

. Nietzsche’s hope, however, is not one for mankind at 
large. His “ Superman,” the distant goal to which the 
Will to Power is working, is no redeemer of the race, or 
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even of Individuals on any large scale. Like many oilier 
systems of intellectual non-Christianity or anti-Christi- 
anity, and indeed like all of them, when Ibgical, 
Nietzsche’s belief in the Will to Power is necessarily 
opposed to democratic ideals, and that not merely to 
t^ose of the more superficial and materialist, bpt also 
those of the more ethical and Christ-like type.- The 
herd is hopeless as far as the noblest life is concerned, 
and ever will be. Indeed, in several places he hints at* 
the revival of slavery as a condition of leisure necessary 
for the highest culture. In his more outspc^cen and 
developed utterances, he argues for it as a necessity of 
all civilisation of real' richness and depth. 

Christianity’s only permissible future lies in its exist- 
ence as a system of gentle, soothing lies— their fang 
extracted, their former malice rendered powerle^s-»lies 
useful to keep the crowd contented. For the few alone 
the star of destiny shines. For them it is a “ dancing 
star.” The fit in mind and body, the eugenic hierardiy 
made possible by evolution, are what Nietzsche calls 
“ the Bridge to Superman.” From them in the travail 
of the ages develops a race as much beyond the present 
men and women as the latter are beyond the apes. As 
the influences of Schopenhauer and Gobineau presided 
over Nietzsche’s earlier development, so that of Darwin, 
crudely understood and with the fantastic dream of 
Superman topping all, did over his later thought. In 
his last works his attitude to Christianity became furious 
in its want of balance, especially in his book the Anit- 
Christ. Finally the line of sanity was overpassed. His 
last years before his death, in 1900, were spent under 
medical care as a Imiatic. His sister, almost the one 
being whom he seems to have loved to the end — for in 
regard to Peter Cast (Kdselitz) he was rather as idol to 
adorer than as friend to friend^ — has just produced the 
second volume of his Life, under the title of The Lonely 
Nietzsche. It has appeared in Germany and been trans- 
lated into English amid the thunder of that world-war 
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of yhich many accuse his influence as not least among 
the causes. 

As wrote above, Nietzsche was in reality no direct 
causfe of the war, even in the sense in which a man’s 
ideals cause a nation’s action, for he disliked the present 
Kaiser, % he wrote rudely of Treitschke, the real pro- 
tagonist of the Hohenzollerns, he hated Bismarck, he 
loathed Prussia and was by race (in this, indeed, like 
Treitschke) partly a Slav. His family stock, al*most 
all pastors and their connections — for this most uncom- 
promising of Atheists was a son of the manse — were 
descended, it is thought, from the Polish Counts 
Nietzsche, whose name, curiously enough, means “ the 
humble.” 

Again, he was strongly individualist in his conception 
of Society. The State, the object of Treitschke’s 
adoration, as above all moral considerations which can 
limit its power, is for Nietzsche non-existent in any 
vital sense, it is an abstraction and an uninspiring one, 
nor is he keen about patriotism, perverted or legitimate. 
We must, be tells us, be “good Europeans.” A 
federation of the United States of Europe would have 
been his ideal. If there were to be an hegemony or 
leadership, he would appear to regard France as the 
most entitled to it. As to England, however, he agreed 
with Treitschke. For England he expressed the most 
unmixed contempt. He regarded her as the land par 
excellence of cant and sickly sentimentalism, “ the 
flood ” — to use the words of one of finer nature than his 
— of “ Anglo-Saxon commonness,” the average English 
unintelligence and distrust of the ideal. He felt, like 
most educated foreigners, the weight of what Heine, 
that other “ good European ” and only half German, 
calls die echte Britische Beschrdnkheit (the genuine 
British contraction df mind) — in other words, that 
hatred of ideas, or at least that inaccessibility to their 
influence, that thickness of mental skin, which Bishop 
Creighton regarded as so indisputable a feature of 
English life as a whole, and so unfortunate a one. 
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In relation to its all-important political outcomeAhe 
philosophy which worships strenuous power, whether in 
its earlier and saner or in its later form, has sought its 
concrete embodiment in Prussia, and has as a lalse 
prophet blessed the latter’s policy. This is not, however, 
as we have pointed out, true of him, the Coryphaeus of 
the cult of power, in whose hands the exaltation of 
the realist type of character ended in de n i a l of God and 
hatred of Christianity. For in regard to Prussia 
Nietzsche would have played the Balaam to the Balak 
of the Hohenzollern. To do him justice, he was no 
Court chaplain of philosophy. Thomas Carlyle was 
to the English the sponsor of modem Prussia, yet when- 
ever the inquest on the corpse of Prussianism takes 
place, it will evidence a long growth of certain supremely 
mischievous and repulsive features of that system w'hich 
even Carlyle’s sincerity and genius could never have 
deodorised. The saying, originated most probably by 
Hegel, and dear to the pro -Prussian philosophers, a 
saying which sums up much of the Carlylean view of 
life. Die Weltgeschichte is das Weltgericht (World’s 
history is world’s judgment), meant, as misinterpreted 
by them, that success justifies everything. But, we may, 
add, in so far as this is true at all, it means not imme- 
diate success, not even success for a great period. In 
the long run alone, and that, as a rule, a very long run 
indeed, do Might and Right work out as identical. The 
good cause does not always rise so soon as on the third 
day. A.D. 1871 was not the final conclusion of the sum 
set by Providence or by Destiny to the rulers of Prussia. 
There is 1914, and after it, ? Carlyle’s identifica- 

tion of righteousness with practical efficiency, and of 
practical efficiency with Prussia, like Newman’s of 
Christianity as a whole and the Christian spirit with 
modem Roman Catholicism, leaves certain important 
links slipped in the argument, and certain dropped 
premisses not taken into account. The logic of facti 
does not, in either case, drive us to the conclusiicm 
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acri'^ed at. Time since has bid us pause. In this 
country the war will have driven some strong nails into 
the cpfiSn of the p>olitical philosophy of the Carlyle 
school, in spite of the rugg^ strength of the prophet. 
Though the latter was not_ a charlatan, but in many 
respects*a true seer, yet on the other hand, in regard to 
this side of his teaching, he was the victim of a per- 
verted ideal. It is significant that Treitschke regarded 
him as the only Briton of any intelligence who under- 
stood by sympathy the genius and spirit of modem 
Imperial Germany. That Carlyle unconsciously helped 
to mislead this country for too long in regard to the 
European question is unfortunately true. He threw 
a good deal of Prussian blue into British eyes. But 
the Carjylean temper was exaggerated in the case of 
a wrijter in whom the spirit of religious reaction added 
power to his genius and lire to his pen. Hatred 
sharpened the splendid style of James Anthony Froude 
to an exquisite point, so that in his case writing of 
the Newman order easily became the cover of an 
inveterate bias, careless of either justice ox accuracy. 
Of the three English men of letters who help>ed on 
most that pro -Teuton sympathy and temper in this 
country, of which this war marks the collapse — Carlyle, 
Froude, and Kingsley — Froude had added to admiration 
for Teuton efficiency an extra virus of contempt for the 
Celt and hatred for the Catholic. To anti-Catholicism 
he devoted every fibre of his brain, every turn of that 
incomparable style of which he was the master. Prac- 
tically Theist, though with hesitation, as he was, his 
working religion was that of the tribal god of Protestant 
England, and in general the Will to Power as colouring 
the entire Weltanschauung. It was of the Prussian 
tinge. Now, the Prussian spirit and the Irish spirit are 
essentially antagonistic, both in their faults and in their 
virtues. Theodor Mommsen with a cutting sneer had, 
ia his great history, compared the vices of the ancient 
0|dts with those of the modern Irish, showing to his own 
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satisfaction thfe entire identity in both, of deep qftcial 
flaws. As against the slipshod sentiment of the Celt 
he contrasted the hard efficiency of the race of 
soldiers and administrators, the Roman, the toug^i^shep- 
herd breed of Latium— indirectly leading the reader of 
his history to see in these the prototypes of the Prus- 
sians, the race hardened by the Baltic winds, the anti- 
decadents. Precisely the same spirit, invigorated by 
anti-Catholic virus, fills Froude’s History of the English 
in Ireland, as of Tudor England as well. Here, in his 
view of Ireland in the past, exploited and misgoverned, 
as having deserved her misfortunes by her political 
incapacity, her inherent weakness of character, above 
all by her subservience to priests, we have an exact 
parallel to Treitschke’s justification of Prussia’s con- 
duct to Poland. If the eagle rends and tears, it' is; after 
all, vermin in which he strikes his talons. The English 
in Ireland are, in Froude’s view, as the Prussians, the 
race of action and capacity, the Irish as the Poles, 
sentimentalists and slaves of Aberglaube, “ eternal 
rebels,” as they have been called, ” against the tyranny 
of facts.” What wonder that the sea-loving, priest- 
hating Froude idealised the Elizabethan Protestant sea- 
men whom Kingsley immortalised in Westward Ho, 
and loathed the Irish natives, clinging to that creed of 
slaves to which his own brother, Robert Hurrell, had, as 
he believed, misled by Newman’s genius, approached 
so near. To Froude, in regard to Ireland, the English 
were as the Prussians, and Cromwell in his drastic 
measures as the equally drastic Hohenzollems. The 
Teuton, whether Anglo-Saxon or Prussian-German, with 
his anima nataraliter non-CathoUca, is, in Froude’s inter- 
pretation of history, the world’s strident hero, its Pro- 
tagonist ; the Celt, predestinated as Ham to be to all 
time the hewer of wood and drawer of water for his 
brethren. 

It is plain that the ” Will to Power,” translated into 
terms of historical writing, is a much more subtle and 
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widespread influence than the bizarre fiasUes of the light- 
ning of Nietzsche’s brain. It has, as a rule, no tendency, 
like the4atter’s gospel, to leap the plank of Atheism, 
but is| rather in a stark, political, intellectually Theistic 
rather than Christian manner, strongly, almost fanatic- 
ally Protestant. Niebuhr, Mommsen, Von Sybel, 
Treitschke, have this in common with Carlyle and 
Froude. 

•Of the awakened youth of Prussia’s revival after 
Napoleon’s treatment of her Treitschke writes, in his 
History of Modern Germany, “ The old German God 
to whom they prayed was the God of the Protestants.” 
Again he writes in the same first volume of that history : 
“ Young Schleiermacher remained firmly planted upon 
the soil of Protestantism. With patriotic pride he 
referred *to the invincible might of the home of Pro- 
testantism, for Germany is always here, and its invisible 
energy is unweakened.” 

We sometimes see as title of a controversial pamphlet 
Romanism and Morals, the contents being an attempt 
to prove that Roman Catholicism is invariably accom- 
panied by such habits as laziness and unchastity. The 
writers forget that Belgium and Ireland are two of the 
most fervently Roman Catholic countries in the world, 
and that the former is supreme in industry and the latter 
in sexual purity ; also that “ Morals ” have to do with 
such sins as pride, unscrupulousness, unmercifulness to 
the weak, the sins of hardness, and that Protestant 
Prussia has been supreme in these, the more cold- 
blooded sins. 

Philip II of Spain, in regard to his treatment of the 
Low Countries, has now a parallel in William ! I of 
Germany’s “ Frightfulness ” to the same region. 
Cruelty is detestable wherever it is exercised, whether 
by Catholic Hapsburgs or by Protestant Hohenzollems. 
No hands are clean in regard to this connection. 

The extent to which what may be called the Prussian 
spirit, Teutonian in excelsis, possessed such writers as 
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J. A. Froiwie and Kingsley can best be realised by^eir 
attitude to the Irish problem. 

Kingsley writes (1866, letter to Professor Lbrmer) : 
“ I have seen also that the differences of race are so 
great that certain races, e.g. the Irish Celts, seem quite 
unfit for self-government, and almost for the self -admin- 
istration of justice involved in trial by jury, beca'use they 
regard freedom and law, not as means for preserving 
what is just and right, but merely as weapons to be us^ 
for their own jjrivate interests and passions. 

“ No Roman Catholic country will ever be fit for free 
constitutional government." 

He goes on to apply the same dictum to France in 
his allusion to the “ failure of all attempts at self- 
government in France ” and the “ failure of free institu- 
tions in the Romance countries." This is viewed as 
almost congenital, or at least as absolutely inevitable, 
except in so far as some sort of Teutonising and de- 
Catholicising emancipation may be adopted by these 
race-s. 

Here we have Teutonism of the true Treitschke type. 

The attitude about Ireland may be paralleled by the 
grunt of Carlyle, the " Master Turamas " of Kingsley’s 
schoolboy -like veneration, "Is Parnell hanged yet? " 

Had Carlyle, Froude, and Kingsley voiced England’s 
final attitude to Ireland, the Irish Catholics would have 
been a thorn in England’s side, of harassing torment 
during this war. 

Kingsley, misled by those who, on such questions, 
were his evil geniuses, Carlyle and Froude, made 
political judgments that are now seen to be absolutely 
banal, and stamp his intelligence as, in many respects, 
both bigoted and superficial, in spite of his many 
splendid qualities and lovable character. 

The following is from his letter to Professor Max 
Muller after the victories of Prussia in the Franco- 
German war : “ Accept my loving congratulatms, my 
dear Max^ to you and your people. The day <we 
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italidise the expression, in the light of the subsequent 
use of the word) “ wlxich dear Bunsen used to pray, 
with teaf^ in his eyes, might not come till the German 
peopla were ready, has come, and the German people 
are ready. Verily God is just and rules too, whatever 
the presft may think to the contrary. My only fear is, 
lest the •Germans should think of Paris, which cannot 
concern them, and turn their eyes away from that which 
does concern them, the retaking Elsass (which is their 
own). I am yours, full of delight and hope for 
Germany.” 

Again he writes, to Sir Charles Bunbury : “ I confess 
to you that Avere I a German I should feel it my duty 
to my coimtry to send my last son, my last shilling, 
and after all, my own self to the war, to get that done 
which must be done — done so it will never need doing 
again.” The following, in the same letter, is his allu- 
sion to the French: ‘‘All that Germany has suffered 
from that vain, greedy, restless nation.” 

He goes on : ‘‘ Bunsen used to say to me — I have 
seen the tears in his eyes as he said it — that war must 
come ; that he only prayed God it might not come till 
Germany was prepared. 

‘‘ It has come, and Germany is prepared ; and would 
that the old man were alive to see the ‘ battle of Arma- 
geddon,’ as he called it, fought, not as he feared, on 
German, but on French soil.” 

He goes on with the following sentence, which, in 
view of what we now know about the Ems telegram, 
is wellnigh fatuous in its blindness : “ As for Prussia's 
being prepared for war being a sort of sin on her part — 
a proof that she intended to attack France — such an 
argument only proves the gross ignorance of histoiy, 
esp^ially of German history, which I remark in average 
Englishmen.” 

We are irresistibly reminded of Bishop Stubbs’ 
memorable epigram that— 

Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 
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Even while we admit, in regard to the F.ranco-German 
war, the decadence of the entourage of Napqleon III 
and his disastrous blunders, as well as the mistaken 
attitude of France, nothing can now be more certain 
than that Bismarck forced on the war, and was respon- 
sible for it. Tennyson’s line about the “ mad tool-fury 
of the Seine ” may have been partially justified in 
regard to the tangle of hate and vanity in which maijy 
French minds were caught, but it does not “ touch 
spot,” nor give the true inwardness of the situation. 

Kingsley’s words, which once glowed on the page, 
have a pathetic air in the light of this later, greater 
Armageddon. The vis has faded out of them. We think 
as we read them what a schoolboy, generous-minded 
but unjudicial, Kingsley was. What a pity it was that 
he sat so much at the feet of a dyspeptic prophet and 
of a bigot with genius, and how far we ourselves have 
travelled in our views about European matters from 
the early Victorian age, even since August 1914. 

The truth is that Kingsley took the kindly, half- 
English Bunsen, with his Broad Church Teutonism, as 
representative of the real Prussian ethos, and saw in 
the Bismarckian policy only a line of what might be 
called offensive self-defence, while to the misfortunes 
of France he would have applied the words of the 
Psalmist, “He scattereth the people that delight in 
war.” 

Kingsley knew little or nothing of the earlier stages 
(in his time) of that deep trend towards an unmoral 
militarism, where the Fatherland is concerned, which 
characterised one after another of thie German school 
of historians, from Mommsen to Treitschke, though it 
is in the former as an underlying element, and in the 
latter as an overmastering passion. This trend rather 
than Nietzsche’s anarchic genius is to blame. 

In regard to the world of thought which lies behind 
this war and has helped, indirectly, to cause it, Nietzsche 
is more like a solitary pirate ship soourir^g the mmn in 
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lonely audacity than one member, however powerful, of 
a hostile fleet.' Yet his ideas are not without a line of 
intellactilal heredity. His main debt was of course 
to Sclio’penhauer, from whom he derived his root con- 
ception of Will as the central force of life and history. 
He changed, however, toto ccelo the joylessness and 
disillusidn, the Buddhism of his master’s theory, and 
made Will an exulting, exploiting Raubtier, a beast 
rejoicing in its spring on whatever satiates its sense 
of Power. The exaltation of the Renascence type of 
imscrupulous efficient Will, of the Caesar Borgia 
temperament, and the acute anti -democratic criticism, 
both of which are the dominant characteristics of the 
writings of Count Gobineau, especially of the latter’s 
fssaj' oti Inequality, the literary fount of the superman 
philosophy, gave a thrust to Nietzsche’s mind in a 
direction very congenial to it, that of the warrior 
aristocrat. This Lutheran pastor’s delicate son, dis- 
charged from the army in consequence of permanent 
injuries received through an accident, prized his military 
certificate describing him as a fearless rider, and loved 
to think, on not the very strongest evidence, that he 
himself had in his veins the blood of the sword-bearing 
ruler type. He was also increasingly influenced by 
German materialistic science, which made the theory 
of biological evolution the key to the mystery of human 
life, and scorned all spiritual interpretations of the 
latter. A kind of perverted Darwinism was the main 
influence in the naturalistic philosophy which forms 
the background and basis of Nietzsche’s ethical theories. 
But the tendencies which came to full life, naked and 
unashamed, in his writings and message, are seen 
in their germ and beginnings in writers of a much 
more orthodox and respectable description than him- 
self. The original and sinister genius of Nietzsche 
is no mere monstrum, unaccountable, unprepared for. 
It fed uppn pabulum ready to hand, even if it worked 
it up into new and startling forms. From the time 
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of Prussia’s renascence after the battle of Jena, a suc- 
cession of great writers came to her aid) who, though 
not born Prussians, lent to the cause of her«reviving 
greatness the invaluable assistance of their genius! their 
industry, and their patriotic zeal for the accomplishment 
of the Unity of Germany. The University o| Berlin, 
from its foundation in 1810, was, under the leadership 
of Alexander von Humboldt, the centre of this intel- 
lectual impetus. One of the greatest of this school was 
the historian Mommsen, already alluded to, himself from 
Schleswig-Holstein, a Teuton of the Teutons of the 
Northern type, delighting to regard himself as a child 
of the Baltic shore — its salt, clean life still within 
his veins, still purifying his brain. Nietzsche, on the 
contrary, in spite of his debt to Mommsen as to the 
gospel of hardness upheld by both (for the philosopher 
of the Will to Power regarded the “ naturalising of 
asceticism ” as a necessity for the future), says that 
German music should be ” Mediterraneanised ” and 
implied very plainly that other German things should 
be too. He loved the skies and seas of Southern Italy, 
and, like Heine, was as much or more of a modern Latin 
in his sympathies — though without looseness or aaikyaa 
— as of a German. By pitiless attacks on dreamers, 
by constant repetition of the warning “ our age is 
one of iron,” the genius of Mommsen had helped to 
secure the triumph of Potsdam over Munich. In a 
larger sense also, Mommsen’s exaltation in his great 
history (1854) of the Roman virtus, of the strength, 
courage, and discipline of the older Rome, that growth 
from a race of hardy shepherds, and his insuscepti- 
bility, good man as he was, to the attraction of the 
more distinctively Christian view of life, the Ideal of 
the Beatitudes, prepared’ the way for Nietzsche’s cry 
“ Be hard.” The delight of the latter in what he 
believed to have been the virility, the tonic strength, 
the power of spring, and the power of mastery of that 
Respublica Romana which became the ImpeHum 
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Romanum, wMch seized the world and shaped it to 
its will, is the same spirit full blown, which appears 
in Mommsen in its beginnings, but unlikb the temper 
of tli|p •latter, is in Nietzsche actively anti-Christian, 
blazing out luridly whenever the “ Slave Religion ” 
appears%on the horizon. A succession of other writers 
of a spirit and enthusiasm similar to that of Mommsen — 
the school of the philosophers and historians who 
advanced by their influence the hegemony of Prussia 
as the best means of giving strength and unity to 
divided Germany — were characterised by the exaltation 
of Power, of Realism, as against sentimental Idealism, 
of a hard, rational kind of religion, intellectual and 
subjective, as against the Catholic collectivist type of 
Southern Germany, of efficiency and discipline as 
against ^decadence and Gemiithlichkeit, of Prussia’s 
militarist philosophy and the biological necessity of war 
as against the lingering influence of the Romantic 
School and of the mediaevalist revival. In all these 
respects they were indirectly, and no doubt uncon- 
sciously, the progenitors of the exaltation of the Will 
to Power as the key to life. In this connection we 
may note Nietzsche’s disgust at the mediaeval Christian 
sentiment which seemed to him to infect his former 
friend Wagner’s Parsival like some sickly poison drug, his 
horror when Wagner admitted to him the attraction 
for the latter of the poetry and mysticism latent in 
the idea of the Sacrament as Christendom has conceived 
it. Nietzsche’s obsession of resentment against what 
he regarded as the enervating effects of Christianity 
is so exaggerated and unfair that it defeats its object. 
It is childish. But it need not lead us to ignore the 
stimulating, bracing side of his view of life. As 
against the shipshod temper, the mental atmosphere of 
the slacker, he is anti-decadent in a right sense. In 
the admirable but perhaps too pro-Nietzschean Intro- 
duction to Daniel Halevy’s Life of Nietzsche by Mr. 
T, M. Kettle, M.P., we find the following just estimate 

5 ^ 
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as to tibie good side of this thinker's message : 

Zarathustra is a oounter-poison to sentunentalism, 
that worst ailment of our day. He brings a* sort of 
ethical strychnine which, taken in large doses, is/fatal, 
but in small doses is an incomparable tonic. He dis- 
turbed many who were woefully at ease in Zion, Ind was 
a poet of the heroic life.” 

To return, however, to Mommsen’s Rome. |t 
was in the first place, besides its historical merit, 
an epoch-making book for Germany, as, indirectly, 
an invaluable asset for the extension of the 
Prussian spirit over the youthful Teutonic mind. 
This was what Mommsen, as also Niebuhr, his pre- 
decessor as historian of ancient Rome, had undoubtedly 
intended to do. He was an earlier member, of that 
brilliant pro- Prussian school of historians of which 
Treitschke was the latest, the most prejudiced, but not 
the least enthusiastic and efi'ective. But Mommsen’s 
influence was much wider than pro-Prussianism. He 
was also, in spite of his Protestantism and respectability, 
a sort of spiritual grandfather of Nietzsche, though 
the latter was a very illegitimate sort of grandson. 
Nietzsche’s immediate progenitor was Comte Arthur de 
Gobineau. Yet one side of Mommsen’s genius helped 
to make Nietzsche possible. The ideas and assump- 
tions of a great historian, whose work is marked by 
massive strength, went towards creating the spiritual 
impetus of a writer, Dionysiac, a “ dancing star,” more 
akin to the god Pan than to a Roman senator, the 
thyrsus-bearer of Neo-Paganism. 

The exaltation of the masculine type by the Prussian 
school suggests the future of the feminist move- 
ment, should German ideals fall into the background 
after the war. What bearing this world conflict will 
have on the women’s movement in Europe who can 
exactly foretell? Certainly and obviously it will affect 
it in this way, that the fact of an immense number of 
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li^omen following, to a greater extent than ever before, 
male avocations in all civilised countries in the absence 
of irfen, marks an era in the history of feminine labour 
whicfi will be considered' by an increasing number to 
give frfsh justification to a claim for a share in legis- 
lative representation. The close and increasing con- 
nection of legislation with social questions will seem 
to make such demands reasonable in proportion to the 
extension of the trades and callings in which women 
are employed. But the war affects this matter in a 
wider sense. Germany stands to-day as representing 
an exclusively masculine ideal. The ewig Weibliche 
she scorns as the element of decadence, of excitable 
France ; of England with her thousand tongues, her 
avalanche of talk ; of Italy, “ the woman country ” among 
the nations, with artistic sensitiveness without political 
capacity; of Russia, womanlike, land of extremes, of 
anger, of tears, of the sentiment of religious devotion 
putrefying into Aberglaube. Against all this stands 
Germany, with Prussia as its core and inner citadel, 
land of warriors and organisers, of applied science, 
of thought-out methods, of keen brain and hand, rather 
than of soft heart and eye, raptor orbis, virile as tiger 
or as hawk among the noisy, fluttering crew over whom 
it exhibits the law of its being, the instinct to exploit 
those whom Nature has made to be exploited, to 
spread itself, to get a “place in the sun.” This is 
the masculine “Blond Beast”; and curiously enough 
entirely different as were the two literary scapegoats 
of the war, Nietzsche and Treitschfce; they were alike 
in this, that neither of them, without being misogynists, 
had any very high opinion of the capacity of women. 
In regard to the first of the two, this was in spite of 
the fact that his affection for his sister, Frau Forster- 
Nietzsdhe, was an unalterable and redeeming, though 
bften very exacting, attachment, and returned’ by her 
, 'with an all too absolute adoration. In the above respect 
both these writers are characteristically German of the 
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modern type. They have little place in their view of 
life for woman’s activities and influence, outsidle certain 
clearly limited boundaries. In Nietzsche’s teaching, 
through the seer Zarathustra, woman is mainly evalu- 
able as childbearer ; the desire for children^ is the 
deepest spring of her activities. She is unconsciously 
a means towards Superman, and of course of essential 
importance from that point of view. Readers qf 
G. B. Shaw’s Man and Superman will note in this as 
in other of the latter’s plays and prefaces the 
Nietzschean strain. Also in Nietzsche’s view as voiced 
by Zarathustra, the manly soldier type needs woman 
as its stimulus. For man of this type loves two things, 
danger and sport, and woman is always das gefdhrlichste 
Spielzeug — the most dangerous plaything, r “ Her 
nature,” he writes, ” is more natural than man’s.” He 
ascribes to her “ carnivora-like cunning flexibility ” and 
“ tiger claws beneath the glove.” The Kaiser’s view 
is more respectable than that of Nietzsche ; and, after 
all, in spite of Berlin’s awkwardly vicious efforts to 
become the gayest centre in Europe, the average 
German life which he upholds, like the average 
life everywhere, is both in its merits and its faults 
respectable rather than dangerous, and, even still, simple 
and homely in the main. Any attempt of the female 
sex to range beyond the Hausfrau limit, “the three 
K’s,” Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche, is feared by Potsdam as 
a foretaste of that decadence of which Suffragism 
in England was believed to be an infallible sign, as 
far as the latter country was concerned — the beginning 
of the end. In this connection, whether we view woman 
from Nietzsche’s standpoint or that of the Kaiser, it 
is natural and fitting that, if the Germans have not yet 
in regard to the woman question, in George Meredith’s 
phrase, “ rounded Cafve Turk,” Turkey should be Ger- 
many’s ally and comrade. For the Ottomans, both as a 
race and as Moslems in religion, represent an exclu- 
sively naale system, developing masculine force into 
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cruelty and masculine appetite into lust. The Turk 
in this one-sided masculinity is a fitting mate for 
the jpctet-Bismarckian Teuton, in the combination of 
Teutpnism with the more warlike type of Orientalism, 
though the latter as represented by Turkey be a type 
long g?hne to seed, with military courage alone remaining 
from the ruin of the virtues of the desert. How rapid 
the deterioration in Germany’s ideals, under her Prus- 
sian schoolmasters, from Niebuhr’s and Mommsen’s 
devotion to the tough, disciplined spirit of ancient Rome, 
through Nietzsche’s one-sided virtu and Treitschke’s 
militarism, to end in the polluted embrace of him whom 
even Carlyle, no sentimentalist, has stigmatised as the 
“ unspeakable Turk I ” All this has caused, among other 
reason^ the want of due appreciation of the feminine 
element in life, of all that through the thought of 
Christ as Mary’s Son has poured, as it were, a warm 
Gulf Stream of emotion, and yet also an ice-pure stream 
of chastity, through life’s turgid sea. The tendency 
of certain powerful types of religious thought in 
Protestant Germany to a sort of academic Theism of 
the preacher and professor, or militarist Deism of the 
State official— the under-current moving away from 
the Faith of the Incarnation — may find in the 
Mohammedanism of its latest ally more than one 
element of contact. As to the German temper, though 
this is more true of Prussia than it is of Germany 
generally, the severe keeping in the background, in 
regard to public life, of the heart and intelligence of 
women is not the least source of evil. If the avoiding 
of sentimentalism is the explanation, it is forgotten 
that a metallic hardness of heart may be the cause 
of even worse mistakes than the breaking loose of 
feeling and emotion from the control of intelligence. 

The consideration of this trend of the Prussian ex- 
clusively masculine temper brings us to the fact that 
no phrases are more used in condemnation of those who 
oppose Prussia or whom she dislikes than those which 
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imply decadence. The Latins, Slavs, Anglo-Saxons, 
and (before German unity was accomplished) the anti- 
Prussian Southern and Western Germans, have sdl been 
accused, at one time or another, of decadence by 
Prussian writers and professors. To this type of* per- 
version such teachers have opposed Die tPflicht 
(Duty) and the devotion to it as the mark of the 
HohenzoUem and their people, as Prussia’s watchword. 
Yet this war, and all that has led up to it, is teaching 
us that there are more kinds of decadence than one. 
There is a soft decadence producing sloth and in its 
worst forms the grosser sins of the flesh, but there is 
also a hard decadence, a petrifying of the soul by pride 
and selfwill, which is akin to the essential ideal of Satan. 
The former kind of decadence reduces man to the animal 
level, the latter fills him with an evil spirit. The' former 
makes him near to the beasts, the latter to the devil. 

We may illustrate by the aid of Shakespeare’s genius 
this distinction in the nature of moral decadence. 
Shakespeare, one of the greatest of ethical teachers as 
well as supreme among artists, is in his Roman trilogy 
profoundly true to hvunan as distinct from merely virile 
ethics (though in this, indeed, imitating Plutarch) in his 
recognition of the danger of what we have called the 
hard decadence due to pride and unbridled egoism 
(which may be the egoism of a class or of a nation) as 
well as of the soft decadence which is the nemesis of 
sensual indulgence. If we place side by side the two 
plays forming, with Julius Ccesar, the great Roman 
ethical triptych — that is, Coriolanus and Antony and 
Cleopatra — ^we perceive that if in the latter there is the 
picture of the ruin of a man’s soul by sensual passion, 
the enervating of every fibre of Antony’s being by 
the Egyptian magic, the atmosphere of the Nile, so in 
the former there is the hardening of a splendid but 
unchastened nature, that of Coriolanus, swelling with 
{5j3/)tc, by imrestrained self-confident arrogance, not only 
of self, but of dass and of race. Coriolanus is a sort. 
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6f magnificent Junker. The old Roman temper is ins, 
but gone wrong, perverted by unbalanced surraider to 
the temptation of pride from within, just as the nature 
of Antony, the Roman orientalised, falls to pieces 
through the solicitation of sensual stimulants which 
pour, ilt the person of Cleopatra, their delicious poison 
into his spirit from without. What the Pro- Prussian 
historians and philosophers, and indeed a certain type of 
British Imperialists as well, have needed to learn, is that 
what we may call the Baltic or Teutonic temper is 
liable to the degeneration that arises from pride, as the 
Mediterranean one is to that which sensuality breeds 
—that v^pic is as ruinous as offAyEio— that the nemesis 
of relentless law works out the ruin of egoism in either 
case, and none the less even though the ego be that of 
a natioh, or of an empire, the masculine egoism on the 
one hand of an unbridled libido dominandi, as it does 
on the other of carnality draped in art and beauty, the 
effeminacy of the soul. 

There are also two kinds of materialism : the 
materialism of luxury and excess, but also the 
materialism of disbelief in the reality of the spiritual 
forces by which human life is ultimately controlled. 
The first has been at various times the besetting sin of 
such cities as Vienna. In the past (though this cannot 
be said now), Berlin has not shared in this riot of the 
senses, this “ fulness of bread," but she has, and so 
has all Prussian Germany, with a sort of hard pride, 
given herself up to the second kind of materialism, that 
of a hard realism, in public and social life. Prussia’s 
patriotism and discipline, in the years just after Jena, 
a splendid tonic, infusing into the body corporate keen- 
ness and virility, have now become a draught of gradu- 
ally working poison, nerving the heart indeed but also 
hardening it, and making in the last resort for death 
rather than for life, an obsession rather than an 
inspiration. 
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M. Loisy, in his recent publication on Religion and thd 
War, compares the god who is in the old sense of the 
word the Genius of present-day Germany to th^ Bjel or 
Marduk of the Assyrio-Babylonian civilisation — fl^ god 
of the sword and of the ponderabilia. The ^ooden 
statue of Von Hindenburg — the monster mascot of 
Berlin— a soulless Colossus with the type of face’of that 
of an Assyrian bull, is the latest symbol of this spirit, to 
the domination of which Germany has been more and 
more surrendering her soul. 

M. Loisy, who, like his progenitor Renan, respects 
in the main the Christian mind and temper while re- 
nouncing the Christian doctrine, sees rightly in the god 
of this imperialist materialism the greatest practical 
challenge made for centuries to humane ideals. Its 
spirit antagonises, in all that is vital, the spirit of the 
Cross still more. 

This hardness of instinct and temper to which wc have 
alluded leads to a peculiar use of the word liberty. This 
word was often used, and even with passion and aspira- 
tion, by the able school of historians and professors who 
built up what may be called the Prussian tradition ever 
since the recovery of life and energy in North Germany. 
Yet on their lips the word did (not convey its usual mean- 
ing. The liberty was not for individuals or organisa- 
tions in the State, but for the State itself. It was liberty 
for the State — that is, Prussia — to do entirely as it liked, 
as far, that is, as its power allowed. It is only fair to 
note here that Nietzsche will have nothing to do with 
the Absolute State. It was liberty to recognise, as 
Treitschke tells us, no limit to the actions of the State 
save the limits of its own power. It was liberty in 
the sense of the Stuart kings’ Jure Divino, “ Free 
Monarchy ” — a monarchy unrestrained and responsible 
to God alone. It is true that the State— i.e. Prussia and 
Germany under her hegemony— may, and even ought, in 
Tratschke’s view, to have what he calls a “ moral 
content,” a KuUur which has moral elements. In this 
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he differs— and in that point alone— from Machiavelli. 
But the Stat^i.e. Prussia — can allow no moral prin- 
ciple^, Embodied in any so-called international law, to 
hinde^ its advance, whenever the instinct of power drives 
it on and a favourable opportunity offers itself and 
invites extension. The Prussian eagle allows no one 
the right to clip its talons and prune its wings when 
it is prepared for a foray. He who would try to do this, 
under sanction of imagined political morality, is intro- 
ducing morals into a region — ^i.e. politics — ^where moral 
considerations have no place. He is a sentimentalist, 
a decadent, a doctrinaire with eyes sealed to facts, and 
facts alone can cure such of their dreams. 

At the close of the war, though no doubt at first 
among ^he educated and thoughtful, international ideals 
are likely to grow stronger and develop everywhere, apd 
John Bull may possibly awake to the consciousness that 
he is a citizen of the world. For international ideals 
are the natural form of reaction from Germany’s fanatic 
patriotism, especially if we learn to realise that certain 
patriotic types among ourselves, such as the Kipling- 
esque, for instance, in spite of or even because of Mr. 
Kipling’s genius, are near to the edge of the gulf of 
national egoism into which Germany has fallen, and 
also that our own conceptions of the Almighty have not 
been free from the tribal god taint. We have too often 
regarded the Deity as an English god, as the Kaiser 
regards Him as a German one. 

Germany’s intolerance of all conception of a Family 
of Nations, her scorn for international law, the Prussian 
hatred for what Treitschke regards as Prussia’s natural 
antipathy, what he calls “ the theocratic and the demo- 
cratic ” elements in life, i.e. ( i) a visible and spiritually 
independent Church, and (2) any effective and collective 
expression of the power of the people— against these 
elements, and, above all, against any regard for 
Humanity as superior to the national State, Prussia has 
ever bristled with suspicion and hostility. 
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The Prussian system and the Frederician tradition fure 
the bom foes, as Treitschke rightly calls them, of the 
older idea of an international European family of 
nations. This idea arose under mediaeval Catholic 
civilisation. The Holy Roman Empire, a mingled 
Italian and Teutonic creation, was its imperfectly realised 
and partial embodiment. A certain degree of it has 
survived even after the Renascence brought to the front 
the counter conception of the Absolute State. Englaund 
continued outside the Renascence conception as she had 
been also in the Middle Ages practically outside the 
Holy Roman Empire, an Imperium merum as she is 
styled by Henry VIII. Still, though never, in a sense, 
thoroughly medievalist in temper, in regard to the 
“ Holy Empire,” she has in many respects retained, even 
through Tudor and Puritan periods, a great 'deal of 
m'ediaeval political thought and practice, especially as 
to municipal and local life. She did not spring into 
being et abmpto, a child of the sword, as Prussia did 
after the secularisation at the Reformation of the posses- 
sions of the Teutonic Knights. 

Prussia is in its very origin antagonistic to the 
mediaeval international ideal. It was bom in revolt 
against the Papacy, for the secularised Teutonic Knights 
had been a warlike religious Order, and the Junkers are, 
as landed proprietors, their direct successors. They 
have taken their place as the “ New Monastics,” i.e. 
the men round Henry VIII in Tudor England assumed 
the possessions rather than the responsibilities of the 
great landholding conventual conununities. 

But Prussia has also been the foe of the newer cos- 
mopolitanism which the French Revolution brought to 
the birth, and sent over Europe, including Germany, as 
a propaganda of flame, an ideal of which Napolecm the 
Great was a sort of perverted apostle. 

The international conceptions of the Catholic Middle 
Ages, and the cosmopolitanism which the men of 1789 
derived from Rousseau and his disciples, are alila^ 
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foreign to the genius of Prussia and the Hohenzoll^n 
tradition. Frederick the Great was a disciple of the 
scepticism of Voltaire, never of the sentimental idealism 
of Rousseau. 

To \return to him who was the prophet of the 
Will tcA Power and in whose lyrical' oracles it finds its 
most audacious expression. 

It is wise to learn from enemies, nor can a force so 
extended in the world of modern ideas as that of 
Nietzsche have gained its vogue, not only in young 
Germany but also among the more daring spirits every- 
where, without containing amid the most malignant 
perversions some element which attracts the adventurous 
and the vital and which we are bound to take into 
our consideration. 

Apart* from Nietzsche’s magnificent literary style, the 
perfect vitality of his language, every word living albng 
the line, every phrase cutting as a rapier thrust, his ideas 
challenge tis, and are bound to have an answer. 

His perception of the underlying connection between 
Democracy and Christianity, in spite of the misunder- 
standing^ and hostility between them, is full of sugges- 
t#eness in view of the drift of the Church from class 
interests to wider sympathies. 

Our enemy in perceiving this connection is wiser, 
even in his malice, than many who call themselves good 
Churchmen and who dare not claim for Christ the better 
side of the social movement of the age. 

The central point in the teaching wliich we have been 
considering lies in its indictment of pity, in its branding 
sympathy as injurious in its results and as having its 
origin in feebleness of character, and in the audacious 
candour with which the masterful exploiting type of 
character, the hawk rather than the dove — ^is presented 
for our admiration— the “ Blond Beast,” the Raubtier. 

It is indeed a “ transvaluation of values,” but it may 
after all be the daring expression of what many feel 
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and a considerable number act on. It is a bigger, wider 
thing than Prussianism. What is daring is its open 
exaltation by the pen of genius. • | 

“ Christianity,” this writer plainly tells us, in reasoned 
fervour in his prose essays and aphorisms, in his Central 
message, the Also Sprach Zarathustra, the Algrim’s 
Progress of the hermit prophet of the Will ter Power, 
is, as a religion, antagonistic to life. It has no tonic 
force ; rather it has been the anaesthetic which, dulling 
men’s vitality, has had only the negative merit of re- 
moving the consciousness of pain. 

So much for the past ; for the present and the future, 
it is without even this merit. At best, it may remain as 
an anodine for the necessary hardships of the class 
which corresponds to the slaves of former days, the 
ammated tools necessary in a highly developed state 
of society. 

Such is the caricature which he presents to us of 
that religion which Christians know from inside in a 
maimer impossible to its hostile critics or even to its 
external patrons. 

The root mistake of the whole school of Naturalism 
of which Nietzsche is so phenomenal an instance, at 
once brilliant and sinister, lies in the failure to realise 
that the Death and Passion which are the central core 
of Christianity are valued in so pre-eminent a measure 
because they are the conditions of life — 

’Tis life of which our veins are scant, 

More life and fuller that we want. 

The Cross of Christ is the Janua Vita, the door of Ufe— 
of life keen, vigorous, and abounding, both here and 
hereafter. 

The “ Will to Live,” the “ Will to Power,” both th^e 
phrases may be wrenched from the banners of athei^ 
and annexed to the very foot of the Cross. "That I 
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may know Him,” says S. Paul, “ and the power of 
His Resurrection.” 

Cmisfianity is no charnel-house religion. “ He is 
npt here but is risen. Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? \ Unlike Buddhism, with which Nietzsche classes 
it and Tolstoy in practice confuses it, and the evangel 
of which is at heart, at least to the European mind, a 
pjjplosophy of calm and patient sadness, Christianity 
does not call to world-weariness but to world-conflict ; 
not to world flight, but to world mastery. “ This is 
the victory that overcomcth the world, even your faith.” 
Its purity is the whiteness of a garment that is washed 
in blood. Its peace is only gained by conflict. But is 
it not our fault as Christians if Christianity appears 
often lacking in spring, and enterprise, and joy? if 
instead of hope triumphing in disaster, and the joyous 
swing of a great advance, there is only on the part of 
believers a petulant, bored criticism of the efforts of 
men and women better than themselves? 

Does not often the weary retreat, “ the melancholy 
long withdrawing roar ” of the ebbing tide, appear the 
ir^in characteristic of modern Christianity — regarded, 
that is, as a living force? 

But it is the secret of Christ that in Him life emerges 
out of death, and power out of failure. While we seek 
Him in the tomb of the past, we turn at the sound of 
His voice, like Mary, to find Him, not amid the glimmer- 
ing and decay of the sepulchre but in the freshness of 
the morning springtide, in the dawn of a great surprise. 
“ Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is 
not here, but is risen.” 

The Christ stands apart from the superficial cheerful- 
Bbess of an optimism which sees in life neither a riddle 
for those who think nor a tragedy for those who feel. 
With this facile, flimsy geniality, ” No cross, no war to 
wage,” the Man of Nazareth has no common interest. 
What was said of Greek Tragedy might be said of 
Jesus— the central figure, the Protagonist of the Tragedy 
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of the WorM— that His mission is to purify thie soul 
by pity and terror,” to make men feel for manjrii^ and 
tremble for themselves, to create a sympathy . without 
sentimentalism, and a fear without despair. i 
The Religion of the Son of Man is true because of, 
rather than in spite of, its paradoxes. 

Colour, movement, and life— abounding vitality— meet 
in it with shade and pathos and repose. It leaps from 
one opposite to another. Its very harmony and natural- 
ness form a reconciliation which holds all together in 
their fulness, life’s antagonisms and extremes. In art 
it can express itself at one time in the crystal glow of 
the early Italians, at another in th^ deep shades of 
Rembrandt. It knows the gaudia certaminis, the battle 
thrill. It recognises that pain is the anvil on wluch God 
shapes souls to finer issues. 

When Nietzsche called men out of comfort into storm, 
Christ could truly have said to that wandering spirit, 
had this indeed been the sum total of the latter’s 
message, ” Thou art not far from the Kingdom of 
God.” When Tolstoy summons from the East the spirit 
of contemplation, the power that bids men pause and 
think, a spirit expectant, with finger on lip, waiting as 
on the fringe of a revelation— 

Heavenly silence, thou that art 
Offspring of the better part — 

with this, also, Christianity can claim affinity. If there 
is the command, “ He that hath no sword let him sell 
his garment and buy one,” there is also the blessing 
“ For one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away from her.” 
Like the star of which Goethe writes, we must be at 
once “ without haste and without rest.” 

Impatience and passivity, frenzy and lethargy, are 
alike ineffectual. They both fall short of the seotet 
of Jesus. That secret is neither the Naturalism , of : 
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NMt2sobe nor the World-flight of Tolstoy. It is the 
paraftox^of Jesus, the truth that “ we must die to live." 

Air instinct deeper than reason leaps to meet it. 

Experiences as wide and true as life can afford con- 
firm it\ 

It is a practical principle underlying all things that 
have to do with man, and reflecting at the same time, 
if, we may dare to say so, the depths of the Divinity: 
the truth that sacrifice is the condition of fulness, and 
pain of Joy ; that life springs, as fruitfulness, from the 
edge of the pruning knife, from that cross which meets 
us everywhere, for blessing if we embrace it rightly ; 
and that out of self -surrender flows, if we will have it 
so, a stream of energy victorious over ravage and decay. 

It is <he Will to Power— the Power of the Resur- 
rection. 



CHAPTER III 

THE POLITICAL MORALITY OF THE BIBLIE 

The world crisis through which we are passing is bring- 
ing to the front two subjects of the most vital importance 
in regard to thought and conduct. The first is, Can 
Christian morals, the teaching of the New Testament, 
be applied to the conduct of nations? or are they 
only intended for the guidance of individuals in their 
private and personal spheres of responsibility? The 
second is, Has the great game of politics any relation 
to morals at all, Christian or otherwise? 

Is that conduct moral for a State which subserves 
the interest of its own power? 

Nietzsche is anti-moral in so far as morality may be 
taken to mean that the weak have any right to be pro- 
tected from exploitation by the strong. The Prussian, 
school of writers, however, do not assail as he does the 
moral values alike of Plato and of Christ in favour of 
a naturalism of force as the law of all life. They do 
not profess, like the author of Zarathustra, to transvalue 
the received morality from its foundations, and to create 
a non-moral mental universe as the congenial sphere 
for Will and Power to strike out unfettered. The aim 
of the Prussian historians and political philosophers is 
a more restricted one. 

The individual can still remain, as an individual and 
as a Christian, believing in as much of Christianity as the 
current Lutheranism or modern Kantian Protestantism 
may retain. This is, however, strictly for private con-^ 

sumption except when it serves patriotic purposes. All 
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attempts at the development of an international morality 
— attempts which naturally lose strength as the idea of 
“ CBiristendom/* as distinct from that of the private 
faith of * Christian individuals, declines — are to be smiled 
at as idealist folly, or, when they seek in time of action 
to tie the hands of the men of war, to be ignored and 
thrust aside as hindering the State in its accumulation of 
power, and as weakening in the name of sentiment the 
patriotism that, deaf to scruples, cries “ My country, 
right or wrong.” 

As far, then, as any principles which may claim the 
right to restrain a big nation from exploiting a little 
one is concerned, the Prussian school and Nietzsche are 
at one. 

The poetic philosophy of the latter supplies the sort 
of atmosphere in which the Prussian patriotism can most 
easily concentrate into the impulse for world-power. 
He clears the air of any lingering moral scruple, of any 
taint of Christian sentiment surviving from the days 
when Europe was conceived of as, in some loose and 
theoretic yet still more or less real way, the Christian 
Respublica, a confederation knit together by common 
international principles believed to arise from the 
acknowledgment in public life of the sovereignty of 
Christ. 

The pagan theory, revived at the Renascence, and 
carried further by Frederick the Great, that each nation 
is ” Ein geschlossiner Staat ” and should know no limits 
to its action except its own weakness, finds a natural 
mental frame in Nietzsche’s justification of the exploiting 
process, as Nature’s chosen method for the strengthen- 
ing of her favourites. To the lamb, he says in effect, 
m a ghastly passage, the conduct of the eagle that strikes 
its talons into its flesh is evil, but not so from the eagle’s 
point of view. On the contrary, it is good from that 
standpoint. “ What is better th^ a tasty lamb? ” 

It is easy to see how the onslaught of Nietzsche and 
of his French progenitor Gobineau (though French, a 
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pro-Gennan in ideals)— in the latter’s works on thie 
Renascence, on the moiral principles taken for granted 
alike by Christianity and democracy, the exaltatioif by 
•these writers and their followers of the Caesar- Borgia 
type of resourceful will, without scruple and yithout 
pity, lent itself with no strained interpretation to the 
promotion of that Prussian political temper tcf which 
such imponderabilia, as the natural mysticism of the 
Russian peasants, the reviving anti-materialism of tKe 
finer French spirit, the Anglo-Saxon value for liberty 
and initiative — in a word, the unseen, ethical forces 
struggling in the womb of Europe— are but as “ fools’ 
imaginings,” powerless against superior machinery and 
organisation. 

To many of the Prussian writers and ^ thinkers 
Nietzsche’s Atheism is crude and in bad form. 

To some, no doubt, who sincerely believe a stark, hard 
form of religion for private consumption only, as did 
Bismarck, it may appear blasphemy as well. To none, 
probably, would it appear quite respectable. It is not 
by the methods of Anatole France that Christianity in 
Germany is undermined. The Protestantism which is 
the official creed of Prussia and of the greater part of 
Germany has travelled, as far as many of its ablest 
representatives are concerned, since Luther’s day, a long 
way in the direction of Liberal Theism, or of a prac- 
tically Unitarian interpretation of Christ’s work and 
Person — regarding Our Lord as Kant’s great forerunner, 
and the Categorical Imperative as the kernel of His 
message — and away from the older Christianity. Yet, 
at any rate, such a writer as Eucken is separated by a 
chasm of spiritual conviction from Nietzsche’s dithy- 
rambic crusade against the Cross. 

How comes it, then, that religious philosophers as 
profoundly Christian, in temper and ideas at least, as 
Eucken, and as penetrated with the ethical spirit of 
the New Testament as Hamack, can allow their voioos 
to be heard as among the loudest in the chorus (rf lee- 
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turers, professors, and literati which justifies the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality as an unavoidable episode, and 
denAfeintes an imaginary conspiracy of Slav fanaticism, 
French revenge, and English greed for the destruction 
of thc^ beneficent results of Teutonic civilisation. That 
intimate friend of the Kaiser, Privy Councillor Professor 
Hamadc, is reported, on good authority, to have said 
that the apology of the Chancellor, Von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, for the violation of Belgian neutrality, was “ a quite 
meticulous and xmnecessary piece of morality. The 
action in question needed no justification.” Here we 
are met with a sort of bewildering dualism. On the one 
hand, an adherence, deeply genuine, to Christian ethics 
and ideals, at least on their subjective side. On the 
other h^d, and in the same minds, a justification of a 
type of militarism without scruple of conscience, for 
which God becomes a Prussian idol, the hereditary 
“ Ally of the House of HohenzoUern,” the Almighty 
accomplice in Frederick the Great’s brigandage and 
deceit. This is practically to have Christ as the object 
of private devotion or admiration and a blood-stained 
Moloch, the tribal deity of the Baltic shore, for the justi- 
fication of the needs of war. 

Such men as Harnack and Eucken know better than 
that. The Kaiser may live sincerely in a religious 
atmosphere which is, at best, that of the Book of 
Judges, but they cannot. If they would allow them- 
selves to think and to feel, as they are capable of doing, 
with minds undrugged by patriotism of the non -ethical 
type, they can scarcely plead the “ invincible ignor- 
ance ” which may be charitably allowed to redeem 
from blasphemy so many of their master’s utterances 
on the subject of religion. 

When we try to understand the Kaiser’s religion— 
and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity in regard 
to it— w must realise that the word “ idolatry ” has 
Other meanings than that of the worship of something 
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put in the place of God’. It means, in a more subtle 
sense than the foregoing, the making a ’ false resem- 
blance of God. Once we depart from the picturl? of 
the Deity given to us in the life and Person of Jesus 
Christ, we inevitably create such a false imager, and 
anthropomorphism becomes idolatry. 

In European religion since the Reformation t\^o such 
idolatrous images of God have been made. The one 
is more characteristic of the Northern races, of the Pro*- 
testantism of the Baltic shore, the other associated 
rather with Southern and Catholic religion and the 
races of the Mediterranean ; the one tending to hani- 
ness and insolence, the other to weakening of the sense 
of personal responsibility ; in Germany the one char- 
acteristic of the Hohenzollem, the other of the Hapsburg 
influence. 

The former of these is what we may call the “ tribal 
god ” tendency, which reaches a full-blown maturity 
of no doubt an unconscious obsession, on the lips of 
William II, an obsession the utterances of which, judged 
in cold blood, appear as blasphemy, but which is ex- 
plained by the fact that it has taken possession of a 
nature at once sincere and supremely self-willed, en- 
tirely devoid of humour, with a sort of strident political 
religion of, at best, the old Jewish tyi>e, and untouched 
by mysticism, inwardness, and genuine spirituality. 

After all, there is no need to be shocked at the 
Kaiser’s utterances about the Supreme, the War Lord 
even higher in dignity than himself, and yet a sleeping 
partner in the great Hohenzollem concern. There is 
certainly no harm in smiling at this ancient idol, for 
an idol it is, half Moloch, half old Jewish, an arrested 
development of the earlier Book of Judges stage, the 
only stage of the Bible’s evolution, by the way, which 
Nietzsche admired, or did not consider as decadent. 

The best lesson we English people may learn from 
the Kaiser’s talk about God is to see in his oonceptioii 
a warning as to our own national superstitions, our 
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“ chos'en people ” heresy, our forgetfulness that the 
Churchy of Christ is the Church of Humanity. 

"nie other idolatry is of the opposite type, and one 
to which we are not prone. If the first kind ministers 
to a lecadence of hard and sterilised j>ride, this does 
to a soft decadence in which character does ixot 
strengthen, and life gains smoothness at the expense 
qf nerve and virility. It is the making God, not indeed 
the fetish of a nation, who allows his favoured tribe 
to do as they like, but the “ head of the clerical 
interest in Europe,” the otiose owner of a concern 
in the working of which mainly priests and devout 
women have an interest, as far as the immediate present 
is involved. 

Of course both these descriptions are only true of 
exaggerated types and unguarded tendencies, not of 
all the influences on one side or the other, many of 
which are much nobler. The Kaiser himself is of a 
type exaggerate in excelsis. 

If the time after the war will mean that the old 
tribal war-god must leave his blood-staine pedestal 
in favour of the true God, the Father of all reveaie in 
Christ, so also it will mean that the god of the sacristy, 
the protector mainly of ecclesiastical interests for their 
own sake, will be found uninteresting and unreal as 
compared with Him whom the prophets so grandly 
call the Living God. In other words, on all sides we 
must revise our current ideas about Almighty God, 
and clear our minds of unconscious cant. 

In regard to the growth of an increasing desire among 
sincere Christians to arrive at some practical conclu- 
sion as to the ethical principles of Jesus Christ, and 
to the extent to which they can and ought to be applied 
to life, we come to a point bearing on a remote, but 
none the less very important, outcome of the war — ^i.e. 
the way in which it will affect the missionary extension 
of Christianity. 
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Hie subject of these present studies . is European 
Christianity and the crisis, and therefore the ;^ast 
topic of the foreign missionary work of the Church 
of Christ is outside our present range of consideration. 
But indirectly we cannot avoid it, for according Ito the 
way in which Christendom lives after the war wijl non- 
Christendom be drawn nearer to it or repelled farther 
from it. It is the presentation of Christianity as a con- 
crete thing, but dynamic rather than merely static, 
Jesus Christ in action, which influences the world. As 
has been truly said, “ It is not talking the talk, but 
living the life,” to which results are promised. 

In regard to the conversion of India, for example, 
most <rf the Indian races, those among whom Buddhism 
arose, honour virtues which are distinctly and supremely 
Christian virtues. They honour in theory and ideal, 
at least, peacefulness, purity, humility, kindness, self- 
sacrifice. Most important of all, the conception of self- 
satisfied comfort and of success in making money as 
a mark of God’s favour is entirely foreign to their idea 
of religion, though entirely congenial to the presenta- 
tion of it made in the lives of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred English Christians, even of the religious type. 
The virtues of the Hindoos have more in conunon with 
those of the ordinary Russian than with our English 
ideals. The Gospel as presented by Dostoevsky would 
be nearer to the ideal of truth-seeking and pure-living 
Hindoos than would the Gospel seen through the 
medium of what the American psychologist James called 
“ the religion of healthy-mind^ness.” In other words, 
we shall have more and more to meet the challei^e that 
the Sermon on the Mount is akin to Buddhist ethics, 
impracticable, “ un-English.” For it is Christian ethics, 
not merely, as in the early Victorian times, Christian 
dogma, which will be, and already are, on their trial. 
The attack all along the line is now direct on Christian ! 
morality. The problems of New Testament ethics are 
accentuated. In place of the praise of their sim*. 
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pKcity as compared with the mysteries of the Faith, 
ob^tors to Christianity are pointing out root difficulties 
in me* Sermon on the Mount, and not merely in the 
Nicene Creed. 

Again, the international as distinct from the purely 
patriotic type of religion, the former being that em- 
phatically to which Christianity by its genius belongs, 
§hould help to disquiet us when we think of our religion 
mainly in terms of Empire, of missionary work as 
“ carrying of England’s Church throughout the world," 
and the multiplication of the honourable, clean-living 
English Gentleman as the type of Christianity every- 
where, or of him at least as the English Church’s 
ideal of the new man in Christ Jesus. Let not a word 
be sai(J to disparage that noble type of character ; 
he is dying in the trenches and guarding the seas at the 
present moment, but he does not exhaust the poten- 
tialities of Christianity, nor can we impose him on 
Eastern or African nations as the norm. Christ alone 
is the norm for mankind. 

The presentation of Christ which will convert the 
world, which the mighty Oriental nations wait for, must 
be something much fuller, deeper, more universal than 
merely an English Christ. It must be the universal 
Christ, the Catholic Man, THe Man, not merely the 
Anglo-Saxon. " God,” cried old Latimer, when the 
Prince afterwards Edward VI was bom, “ is now 
become an English God." He did become one in 
English pieople’s minds far too much. The war is 
demanding the highest patriotism indeed, but the 
reductio ad absurdam, terrible as well as absurd, of 
the " tribal god ’’ idea which we are witnessing, ought 
to warn us against creating a tribal religion of our own. 
This is a special danger of our race. It is hard for the 
Englishman to realise that under the new dispensation 
there is no chosen nation. England’s call at this crisis 
is to secure the development of God’s family of nations, 
a family of which she herself is an honoured member. 
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She is chosen, indeed, in one sense, but so are others 
too. National as individual vocations are 'manifold and 
various, and each is unique. Election is for tlie sake 
of the world. 

In a recent article in The Quest Baron von^Hiigel 
alludes with characteristic discernment to the fact that 
Machiavellism and Pantheism have developed together 
in modern German thought. In other words, the more 
Christianity has become purely or mainly a thing of 
ideas rather than of historic facts, the less institu- 
tional ” ii has become, the more has the Absolute State, 
the stark Protestant State of Prussia, the land of soldiers 
and administrators, developed its hard supremacy. In 
the University of Berlin during the great period of 
Prussia’s recovery from the cruel chastisement inflicted 
on her by Napoleon, it was not a mere coincidence 
that Schleiermacher was expounding, with true religious 
ardour, a revived Protestantism of semi-pantheistic type 
(although later he accentuated a more ecclesiastical 
view), and Hegel, the intellectual prophet, consciously 
or unconsciously, of Prussianism, was laying the foun- 
dation of the political philosophy of the State as 
Power. 

Thus has the Christianity of North Germany, divested 
more and more, ever since Luther’s time, of visible 
organic character, tended to retreat into the souls of 
believing thinkers, while on the other hand Prussia, 
under the Hohenzollerns, has thrust herself forward 
again as in the era of the great Frederick, and with 
the blessing of the Philosophy of the Absolute has 
come to the front, concretely, iron-willed, and full of 
fight. Let us not, however, blame exclusively for the 
spirit of what we have lately learnt to call " Militarism' ” 
the Berlin of yesterday and to-day. 

It is true that Germany has become possessed by 
the Prussian spirit that has filled her with a tmper that 
may be called either a tome or a poison. This hard, 
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eSidait strain grew from the struggling of the 
Teutonic^knighfs in taming man and beasts and Nature 
by the Baltic shore, the spirit which afterwards derived 
from Protestantism and from the House of Hohen- 
zollern an increase of its starkness and of its Will 
to Power. Since the Congress of Vienna, when, after 
Napoleon’s downfall, the Prussian authority became 
seated along the Rhine, it has taken hold of the Southern 
GemuthUchkeit, the mind .of the kindly Catholic Ger- 
many, artistic and easy-going, and shaped it to the 
instrument of its will as material for its purpose. 

The political ideals of intellectual Germany which 
have helped to cause this war are twofold. The first 
is that of Bismarck as man of action and of Treitschke 
as his ptophet ; the ideal of the State as absolute 
. and sovereign, unrestrained by moral considerations, and 
further of the State as embodied in the autocratic 
rule of the Prince, the incarnation of its Machiavel- 
lian Will to Power. 

This kind of “ Divine Right " political philosophy 
is derived indirectly from the Renascence, rather than 
from the Middle Ages. It is that of the Frederician 
tradition, limited, practical, not heated by dreams, but 
timing its attack, knowing how to wait and when to 
spring. 

But there is a second type of political theory, derived 
from the Romantic School, and more congenial to 
Southern Germany, an ideal which is mediasval rather 
than Renascence, of Bavaria rather than of Prussia, 
and which seems as if it needs Wagner to give it 
musical expression. Professor Cramb alludes to it in 
his England and Germany, when he represents modern 
Germany as rekindling the spirit of the Ottonides and 
of the Hohenstaufen. It is the imperialist ideal, but 
not of the later Jesuitised Imperialism of the Hapsburgs, 
but of that earlier Empire in which the spirit of Charle- 
/ pagne , lived, and which in the persons of Frederick 
, Earbarossa, or of Frederick IIj the Stupor Mundi — 
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in whom the Teutonic genius reached its clim^ and 
the genius of the Renascence was bom — wres|led with 
the power of the Papacy and wellnigh broke that power 
even while it withered in the struggle as at the touch 
of a spectre. 

The Romantic Revival made this period live again. 
In art and song the age of Germany’s mediaeval 
civilisation was reborn in the imagination of her poets 
and painters, the age when the Holy Empire seemed to 
crown her for a brief time of splendour as the world’s 
queen. 

Treitschke glorifies Prussia, the hard, efficient power 
built up by the tough sinews of Finnish-Slavs, the 
subjects of the Knights of the Sword. He makes little 
capital out of the memories of the Holy Empire, the 
theocratic and democratic elements in the complex 
structure of which are entirely alien to the Prussian 
spirit. The Catholic mediaeval atmosphere of the 
prince-bishoprics, the semi-republican character of the 
great trading cities, which formed part of the mediaeval 
imi>erial structure, with its complicated and loosely 
knit organisation, are, both in their merits and their 
defects, absolutely foreign to the essentially modern, 
essentially secular, amd essentially absolutist Prussian 
power. The orb surmounted with the cross, the tiara- 
like crown of the Priest-Emperor, western successor 
or rival of the Byzantine Caesarist Theocracy, these 
may symbolise the Holy Empire. Prussia’s insignia 
were the uhlan’s pigtail and the cane with which the 
drill-sergeant thrashed the peasant lads into obedient 
soldiers. 

Treitschke’s innate repugnance to any international 
ideal is manifested in the way in whidi he points 
out, in his great History, that Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
heir and embodiment of the world upheaval of 1789, 
with its essentially cosmopolitan watchwords, and the 
efficient symbol of the condensing of the fiery vapour 
of the internationalism of the Revolution into the rapidly 
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Mlidifying form of world-empire, had come to possess 
a so^t qf fascination for the more Roman Catholic 
portions of Germany, a fascination to the influence 
of which the Protestant Germans, and, above all, the 
Prussians, remained immune. Further than this, 
Napoleop certainly succeeded in convincing the Papacy, 
as it then was, that it was wisest for it to ^low 
itself, and the centralised type of Christianity which 
it represented, to give sanction to the accomplished fact 
of his imperial power, even though the latter had its 
indirect origin in a movement of blasphemy and revolt. 
The new International, in Treitschke’s opinion, felt 
a sort of tentative drawing to the old International, 
though the one had been nursed by rationalistic 
abstractions, and the other was the legatee of the 
theocratic sovereignty of the mediaeval Church. 
Alluding to Napoleon's advances- to the Papacy, 
Treitschke writes : “ From year to year there con- 

tinually became plainer the hidden kinship which 
associates every modern World-Empire with the Roman 
World-Church.” (Had Treitschke lived long enough, 
he could have illustrated the same tendency from the 
excellent relations into which, of later years, the present 
Kaiser has entered with the See of Rome.) In this 
sentence we bear the true ring of Prussian political 
Protestantism — of a stage earlier than the recent Ger- 
man revival of Napoleon’s dreams — of the Prussian 
spirit, with all its suspicion of anything larger than 
its own hard, unfetter^' efficiency, its power to do 
what it likes, opposing the ideal of its own State 
'Sovereignty, isolated and free, the Renascence con- 
ception in its stiff est rigidity, alike to the mediaeval 
ideal of Unity and to the Revolution one of human 
’£iqua.lity and of cosmopolitan Rights. This attitude 
is iclentical with the Bismarckian antagonism to 
'"the, two Internationals— the Black and the Red.” 
'Since the passing of Bismarck’s ascendancy, the 
jl^iser has apparently succeeded, as far as either force 
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is represented in Ms dtominion, in conciliating the 
one and in taming the other. ^ 

The imaginative imperialism started by the Romantic 
Movement has of late years attached itself to the 
Prussian hegemony and blended with the hard, 
Frederician tradition, giving the latter glitter and 
trumpet-like resonance. The Kaiser seems to see him- 
self in mental reflection not only as the great Prussian 
Frederick redivivus, but also, in more Wagnerian 
moments, as the heir to the Ottonides, to the imperial 
dreams of the earlier Frederick II, “the Wonder of 
the World.” 

The romantic element, however, has lost its first 
charm. At the time of the medteval revival, it had, 
though often reactionary in tendency, a nobility of its 
own, as great in its way as that of Schiller’s tonic, 
freedom-breathing art in another direction. 

But the romantic imperialism of the “ shining 
armour ” and “ mailed fist ” description has no subtle 
charm. It is too often but the tawdry externality of 
the will to get more markets, by gaining a “ place 
in the sun.” 

Its tonic or romantic background is no longer a sort 
of adorable tale whispered in the ingle-nook, and 
kindling heroic dreams, but a rococo setting for modern 
commercial tendencies. It is like the poetry on an 
advertisement. ' 

To look nearer home, has the history of our own 
country, or indeed of any other, afforded always, 
or even with any consistency in the past, examples 
of the recognition of unseen forces, of the impondera- 
bilia’i * 

We allude to practical recognition, not merely to 
drumhead services and blessing of military standards. 

Have we, as a nation, consistently obeyed those laws 
of conscience which cast oyer the weak, in the great 
war-game of the world, the protecting sMeld of a 
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sanction which owes its power not to the big battalions 
but to the recognition by the national mind of the 
unseen fnajesty of right? 

Have we always recognised the claims of that force 
“which makes for righteousness”? Have we realised 
that there are things unseen and invincible in which, 
whether ^s Providence or as Nemesis, in the immortal 
words of the Greek prophet-dramatist, “ God lives, nor 
does He ever grow old ”? 

At one end of Europe, no doubt, Poland calls up 
memories of outrage upon nationality, an outrage which 
although partly induced by Poland’s own disorders, 
yet was mainly caused by that instinct of rapine in 
which Prussia has been in modern times unrivalled. 
Yet still at our own gates, in spite of the dawn of 
reconcilia*tion, sits the figure of the Irish Sphynx, 
persistent, unsatisfied ; the riddle of her past, the 
heritage for which England cannot shake off responsi- 
bility, still without complete solution. 

The truth is, and we ought candidly to admit it, 
that no great nation comes out of an impartial study 
of history with the right to sit absolutely in judgment 
on other nations. Self-criticism must come first. 
History in the past has given only too much justification 
to the Nietzschean conception of the world as the 
sphere in which the Will to Power works out its way 
with tooth and claw, with fangs red with slaughter, 
a world in which pity is a weakness and the appeal 
to justice either a piece of hypocrisy or a cry into 
the void, impotent and unavailing. 

Is, then, Christianity, as far as national public life 
is concerned, something to receive conventional homage 
in times when the State is untroubled, but to be prac- 
tically thrust aside when the decks have to be cleared 
for action? Are its warnings and teachings mere talk 
and theories, confusing practical issues? 

Docs it stand like a dreamer in the way of the men 
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of war and of the men of affairs, when the substantial 
forces and passions of life are taking the field on 
the one side or on the other ? * • 

Is “ Prussian militarism ” only a logical and dtastic 
expression of a universal world fact, a biological 
necessity? 

To come more closely to the heart of our subject, we 
are bound to consider whether, in the light of the 
principles to which the Bible witnesses, we can and 
ought as believers in the practical reality of Christ- 
ianity to acquiesce in this most unsatisfactory dualism 
between the actual and the ideal in regard to inter- 
national morality. 

Can the Catholic typ>e of Christianity ever rise above 
ecclesiastical institutions — not, indeed^ ignoring them, 
but rising to the position of not only bein^ anxious 
about Baptism and Holy Communion, but also about the 
things which Baptism and Holy Communion mean? 

Do we not too often transpose the true theology 
of Sacramenta propter homines by the false theology 
of Homines pro pier sacramenta"} 

Is the great name of Catholic, that name which 
brought always, as he tells us, before the mind’s eye 
of such a one as Father Tyrrell the vision of the 
outstretched arms upon the cross, to mean no more 
than the designation of a “ people of the sacristy,” 
timid, waspish, with the mutual admirations and 
bristling antagonisms of a sect perpetually on the 
defensive? 

Can Protestant Christianity, on the other hand, shake 
itself free from the utterly unevangelic identification 
of a religion of respectability, decency, and domestic 
comfort with the spirit of Him who had not where to 
lay His head, the wanderer and adventurer, the pilgirim 
of eternity? 

Have the English people ever faced the fact that 
Christ’s congregations during His earthly ministry were 
more like the peasant crowds on a Russian pilgrimage^ 
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unfcempt, zealous, affectionate, than the sober-minded 
frequenters of our English pews, even while we allow 
for national differences of temperament in religion, and 
for the genuine goodness of so much in the British 
type of Christianity? 

If we seek for churches that are homes of the poor, 
is it not* in Catholicism, Western or Eastern, that we 
find them? 

We are not merely alluding to the externals of 
religion. In Teutonic countries these will always be 
more sober. We allude to the spirit of English 
religion, especially of Church of England religion, 
taken as a Whole? Is it congenial to the labouring 
poor? 

Do such as the men of Galilee, the Church’s founders, 
find thenfselves in a welcome atmosphere among our 
average congregations? Do such men regard us as 
having anything in common with themselves? We mean 
as a rule, for of course there are splendid, centres where 
the opposite is true, and no doubt already a great 
change for the better has taken place to some extent. 

Is not one cause of the failure on all sides of the 
Church to represent adequately her Master that she 
has not dared to claim all life for Him. The Catholic 
sacristy, the Protestant pew, with all that they respec- 
tively stand for (and much of this, of course, is neces- 
sary and good), do not represent the fulness of Christ’s 
claim over life as a whole. But how are we to apply 
this claim in regard to nations and their conflicting 
interests? 

.What is the standard which we are to use? . 

Where is the charter of Christ’s rule as our emanci- 
pator and our king? Does it speak with uncertain 
Sound as to the way in which we are to find in obedience 
the roost perfect freedom? 

Are we to claim the authority of the Bible for this or 
. that political or social school or party? for Marxian 
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Socialism? or Manchester taissez-fairet or Jingo 
Imperialism? 

The complexity, the gradual growth, the dfepth and 
inwardness of the revelation of God’s Will and Nature 
in Holy Scripture are all against any effort to exploit 
the teachings of .the latter in favour of some party of 
a day or even of centuries. 

We know how during the struggle between the Stuart 
Monarchy and the Puritans both sides appealed with 
absolute confidence to the voice of God in Holy 
Scripture. 

The Tory High Churchman, in his defence of Throne 
and Altar, thought of Our Lord bidding His questioners 
“ render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” and 
claimed as condemnatory of rebellion S. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the civil magistrate as ” bearing not 'the sword 
in vain,” and S. Peter’s command to the readers of his 
epistle to ” fear God, honour the King.” 

The real explanation of those exhortations to passive- 
ness and obedience, appealed to by the Divine Right 
of Kings party in the past, lies in what may be called, 
and that in no spirit of disrespectfulness, the other- 
worldliness of the New Testament, its indifference to 
what the world considers direct practical issues, its 
mountain-top air of spiritual freedom, independent of 
secular circumstances, as slavery, for instance ; its atti- 
tude towards the affairs of the secular State, as of the 
feeling of a pilgrim on the march in regard to the local 
politics of the villages through which he passes on his 
way. It b this tem^ier of detachment which raised 
Nietzsche’s loathing for primitive Christianity. It was 
this which caused the early Church to be viewed by 
the best, the most statesmanlike, of the Pagan Emperors 
as a force injurious to citizenship, to living and dy ing 
for the State, as anaemic and anti-social, as causing 
atrophy of the civic and military side of the Imperiunt 
Romamm, and as draining away from the organism of 
the latter its virility, its sense of public duty, and, its 
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soldier spirit. Christianity was In reality, by a sort 
of unconscious instinct, largely indifferent to the old 
impeViafism, for the latter afforded to it a not very 
congenial environment — one if not hostile to its life, yet 
which at least was not healthily responsive to it. 

Christianity was, in regard to this world, “ builded 
greater ‘than it knew.” 

Most of its early adherents thought of it, no doubt, 
as a sort of jumping plank from which to launch out 
into the new life in the Beyond to which the immediate 
Advent of Christ should introduce them. They did not 
realise that in reality they were instruments of a revo- 
lution, social as well as spiritual, a revolution which 
was to move forward gradually and as by instinct, like 
some natural and organic process, not due to reason or 
to logic. 

It was a revolution which was also an evolution, 
preserving as long as pKJssible every older social form 
which its activities could penetrate and utilise, never 
striving to throw off the worn-out sheath and leaf until 
the young growth was strong enough to thrust itself 
forth unaided into the open, or until it had secured for 
itself a new medium of protection. 

In the words of Newman in his Essay on Develop- 
ment, the growth of early Christianity was an “ assimi- 
lative ” evolution ; it grew by what it fed upon. 

What would have been the history of Christianity 
had the Empire refused to come to terms with the 
Catholic Church, or had the Catholic Church declined 
to accept the imperial patronage, it is not, of course, 
easy to conjecture. 

Christianity might in that case have shrunk up into a 
fierce, almost anti-hvunan sect, spurning all compromise 
even with the most innocent interests and occupations 
that fell short of its own high idealism, instead of 
being elastic, wide, and in a true sense “ Catholic,” 
like the meshes of the net to which the Kingdom of 

7 
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Christ on earth is compared, and which gathers of 
every kind. ^ 

On the other hand, it might have been saved from* that 
perversion into an instrument of worldly policy, that 
taming and silencing of the prophetic voice of righteous- 
ness and truth which has always followed where the 
State has folded the Church to itself in too close, too 
stifling an embrace. 

Probably as the Church by its union with the £m|nre 
gained in point of culture and the spirit of civilisation, 
so she lost in regard to the keenness of her moral sym- 
pathy with respect to that naturally democratic side of 
her life which Nietzsche quite rightly regards as of her 
true genius, though from his point of view her disgrace, 
as the “Slave Religion.” c 

At any rate, the union of the Catholic Church with the 
slowly decaying Empire was, in many ways, the tying up 
of a living and youthful body with an old and dying 
one— of a spirit with a corpse. 

It was the beginning of that alliance with secular 
power which certainly put back the natural develop- 
ment of the best kind of Christianity, of a “ Free 
Church in a Free State,” which is now after centuries 
rendered more possible as the ties between imperialism 
of the autocratic militarist type and the life of the 
Church of Christ get weaker. 

In a true sense we may say that New Testament 
Christianity has scarcely had a chance of developing 
in a free field a type of social life absolutely congenial 
to its own original instincts. By a process at once of 
assimilation and partly unavoidable evolution, partly 
corruption of its original idea, it assumed in the Middle 
Ages, especially in Spain, the form almost of a militarist 
theocracy, the struggle with Islam forcing on the 
Church of the Prince of Peace something of the ten^r 
of those children of the sword with whom' she wrestled 
in the crusades. This, was in spite of the episbde 
of the Franciscan Movement, which, in its first 
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freshest days, seemed like a rebirth of Galilee and of 
the Beatitudes, a breathing again over mediaeval Europe 
of tfie Master’s “ Beatl Pacifici." 

When the Western Church broke up, at the Reforma- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century, each of the parties in the 
giant struggle were too keen about gaining a contro- 
versial advantage over its opponent to consider seriously 
the social contents of the Gospel which each professed 
to maintain in its fulness or in its purity, as the case 
might be. Over a great part of Europe hell was let 
loose in the name of Christ’s Religion, while Rome and 
Geneva, the Jesuits and the Calvinists, rent the older, 
wider type of Christianity into pieces between them. 

Among the Anabaptists of Holland and elsewhere, 
indeed, though often with the wildest aberrations, was 
an attempt made, amid the strife of tongues in Europe, 
to realise the social teaching of the New Testament. 
It was, however, an attempt discredited by fanaticism, 
and quenched in blood by frightened owners of property, 
as represented by Roman Catholics and Protestants alike. 

The Society of F riends is the heir of some of the more 
Christian and less impracticable of the efforts at social 
reconstruction made by the Anabaptist mystics. 

It is the unique influence at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century of Frederick Denison Maurice, the 
precursor of what, for lack of a better phrase, we may 
call “ Liberal Catholic ” ideals in the Church of Eng- 
land, and of Westcott in the same Church later in the 
century’s course, but still more of a deep general move- 
ment among Christians towards the recognition of the 
social implications and contents of the New Testament, 
which has made us realise that the unworldliness, the 
lofty spirituality, the detachment from applied politics, 
the mountain-top air, in short, of the original Gospel, 
are not to be confused with the “ world-flight ” of the 
Neo-Platonists, the false mysticism, chill and abstract, 
which dehumanises, instead of the true mysticism, which 
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is the spring of energy and joy. The latter is thtt fount 
of power through renewed life in Christ, of pov^r pour- 
ing itself through every vein of that nature of ‘man 
which in its body, soul, and spirit, in its entirety, and 
not as a fragment, is the subject of redemption. 

Unworldliness is one thii^, the world -flight is 
another ; the first is profoundly Christian, the second 
is as thoroughly Buddhist and Manichean. 

Christian holiness must be also righteousness ; no 
mere hothouse plant, but a growth that is all the 
stronger when tossed about by the world’s rude winds. 

The question is, not what the Church could do when 
existing as an infant community amid a pagan civi- 
lisation, with the sword hanging over her he^d, and in 
instant expectation of the rending asunder of the heavens 
and of the descent of the Judge, but what are the poten- 
tialities to-day of that message of hers to the world 
which is embodied in her life? The present Dean of S. 
Paul’s has called, we believe, the appeal to the Primitive 
Church a going back to the era “ of the rattle and the 
feeding bottle.” What he meant was, no doubt, the 
attempt to settle present controversies by reference to 
the conditions of the Church’s childhood. In a very 
real sense, so regarded, his words are true. The 
message of Christianity for life has as yet been only 
very partially unfolded, and many retarding circum- 
stances have prevented the full disclosure of its rich 
resourcefulness for human needs. 

The very unworldliness of the Christianity of the New 
Testament, its other-worldliness, if you will, which saved 
it from perpetuating crude and hasty attempts at solving 
the problem, and gave time for the seed of the social 
Gospel to strike its roots into the core of the hteart—all 
this has been perverted into a sort of petrification of 
that energy which by necessity seeks continually new 
outlets of adventure and experiment—” the idea ever 
young, to which the future belongs.” 
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Yet it is in the principles of the original society, as 
contain^ in the New Testament, that we find the 
semihal power of the exhaustless growth of the Religion 
of Love. 

No department. of life can remain outside the region 
of its influence, or refuse to become the sphere of its 
experiments. ** Business is business,” we hear on Tyne- 
side, for instance. “ War is war,” writes General Bern- 
hardi. Religion is for the Church and for the women 
and children in the home, also for blessing military 
standards and teaching recruits to learn their duty as 
cannon-fodder ; this is the religion of Prussianism, a 
smaller, meaner thing, and a less consistent one, than 
Nietzsche’s ravings against Theism and Christianity, 
but equally (or perhaps more) opposed to the spirit of 
Christ. 

To the Old Testament many modern Christians are 
shy of appealing. Yet the Old Testament, which, after 
all, contains the roots of the New, is full of splendid 
usefulness, supplementing the unworldliness of the latter 
by that deep sense of the sacredness and responsibility 
of earthly and national existence, of what may be called 
the secular and bodily side of our life, wluch the New 
Testament, though it recognises, and in the case of the 
body consecrates, by claiming the latter as ” the temple 
of God,” yet passes over, as it were lightly, in com- 
parison with the surpassing greatness of the spiritual 
revelation on which its gaze is mainly directed. 

The very tiimness which, in the greater part of the Old 
Testament, veils so much more than in the New the 
life of the Beyond, serves to enable the strong insist- 
ence of the prophets on the social and civic virtues, and 
on what we may call political righteousness, to stand out 
in bolder relief. 

The Old Testament was appealed jto by the Puritans 
M a justification for resistance to kings, and (in Eng- 
land) for the republican ideals. As the Cavaliers and 
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the Anglican Churchttien quoted the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion to “ honour the king,” so the Scotch and ^nglish 
Puritans appealed to the example of the prophet's of 
Israel, to Elijah confronting Ahab, to Jeremiah sending 
the roll of God’s judgments to Jehoiachim. The 
Puritans and the Scotch Kirk, the children of Geneva, 
had a tough, independent spirit. Religion with them 
did not shrink up, as with German Lutheranism, into 
a mere shade attending on princely power, a smooth, 
stingless thing, a Jaherr, bidding its master “ go up to 
Ramoth Gilead and prosper.” It was both free and 
intolerant, and in Scotland shaped the State. But the 
Calvirusts were as mistaken, in applying texts to politics 
too closely, as their opponents. No conclusions as to 
the validity of particular forms of govemmept can be 
drawn from the Bible, except that the spirit of the latter 
is equally opposed to tyranny and to licence. 

The Bible is no storehouse of texts or legal prece- 
dents. It is the living record of a progressive revela- 
tion. Principles are what matter in it. No political 
formulae are to be found in its pages. The principles 
of the morality of the prophets are not for an age, but 
for all time. They are diametrically opposed either 
to the Prussianism of Germany or to any similar Prus- 
sianism among ourselves as the result of our victory in 
the .World-War. 

Let us take a few crucial instances of the political 
morality of the prophets. 

(a) The prophets are keenly and enthusiastieally 
patriotic. They have nothing in common with the 
rather flimsy sort of internationalism to which the deep, 
God-implanted racial passion, “ the cadi of the blood,” 
is a thing unappreciated or unknown. 

The little country of Israel, not so big as Wales, is 
the object to the prophets and the psalmists of the 
keenest affection. In exile their spirits are, as it were,: 
tom up by the roots : " If I forget thee, O Jemsaka^ 
let my right hand forget her cunning.” 
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The patriotism which utters such a HHmweh is the 
direct opposite of that perverted type, unmoral or even. 
anti*moral, which Bismarck expressed in the famous 
phrase, “ My country, right or wrong.” 

(6) That Israel should be right in God's sight is the 
desire and the joy of the prophets. God’s driving 
of her ‘into righteousness, even, if necessary, through 
defeat and disappointment, is what they know to be His 
Will. What they long for is that the foundation of her 
existrace should be righteousness and truth. Hence 
while Assyria means to them Moloch, the murdering, 
ravishing Power, yet even the Assyrian is “ the rod of 
God’s anger ” to smite Israel, to bring God’s people to 
their knees. Hence they never sink into the position of 
court chaplains on the one hand, or of demagogues and 
flatterers* of the mob on the other. God will bring His 
people to its senses, and, by startling irony. He uses 
Assyria, with its godless cruelty, as the flail to thresh out 
the rottenness from Israel. 

The prophetic community of Israel might have claimed 
that title, Domini Canes (“ the Watchdogs of the 
Lord ”), which was applied in the Thirteenth Century 
to the great Preaching Orders of the time. But they 
are watchdogs first against their own people’s sins. 

(c) The Prophets' Recognition of Nationalities.— 
However intellectualists, either the deep or the shallow, 
the thinkers or their imitators and echoes, may fancy 
that ideas and theories (things of the mind, or oftener 
of the tongue) unite men, such phenomena as this war 
are proofs that the call of the blood is stronger, and 
that the ties that knit those of the same race to one 
another form a connection vital as the arteries of the 
body and strong as the cords of Adam, the cords of 
a man. We see German Catholics fighting against 
Belgian Catholics, English Nonconformists against Ger- 
man Protestants, the Socialists of Gemaany against the 
Socialists among the Allies. Everywhere the two great 
international forces, Christianity and Socialism, are im- 
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potent to stop the war, and are fiercely divided among 
their adherents as to the rights and wrongs of ^le con- 
flict. The “ Black International and the “ Red Inter- 
national ’’ are, both of them, households divided against 
themselves. The Socialists of France and those of 
Germany accuse each other of being duped by poli- 
ticians. Cardinal Mercier voices the conscirace of 
Christendom in his splendid pastoral, but the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cologne invokes the blessing of Heaven 
on “ our God-fearing Kaiser ” as against infidel France 
and schismatical Russia. 

The divided attitude of the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church is one of the curious proofs of the 
breakdown, when national passions are let loose, of an 
internationalism mainly based on external centralisation. 
But, indeed, no part of Christendom can deny the 
impeachment of failure in meeting this unexpected 
challenge of terrible events. The lesson which is borne 
in upon the mind is that while, no doubt, this war is, 
consciously or, still more, unconsciously, a war of ideas, 
yet that to most, the vast majority, of those engaged in 
it, it is, par excellence, a war of nationality, of race — 
for the Slav, the Belgian, the French, for Britain and 
her kin. Ideas, no doubt, underlie nationality to an 
lenormous extent, but to the popular mind, to the mind 
of the man in the trenches, of the rank and file of the 
citizens at home, it is nationality that is foremost, that 
inflames the imagination and nerves the will in this 
gigantic struggle. 

Hence, because nationality is one of the most vital 
facts of our being, rooted in our instincts, and pene- 
trating our character, the Old Testament takes hold of 
it, recognises it, develops it. The Old Testament does 
this because it is the book of a religion revealed in 
historic facts rather than in theories and abstractions. 

The Prophets, however, raise and purify enormously 
the entire national conception, and this in the two 
following respects : •— 
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I* They insist •that Israel has no vocation to act as 
Qod's instrument apart from its obedience to His WiU, 
and flbiat His Will demands on the part of the nation He 
has chosen “ to do judgment, to love justice, and to 
walk liumbly with thy God.” 

2. As the progressive revelation in the Old Testament 
expands and deepens, the tribal idea with which Israel 
started from Horeb becomes too narrow, the new wine 
of the universal apprehensions of God and of His 
Redemption tends to burst the old bottles of such 
conceptions as those of the Book of Judges, where 
Yahveh is still pictured in the popular mind as in the 
main a national war god, though always with real moral 
elements in His demands on His people. Yet when 
the new ^nd grander conceptions, as in the seers of 
Israel from Amos downwards, come surging into the 
limits of the prophetic soul, the result is not the aboli- 
tion but rather the enlargement of the national idea. 

Assyria and Egypt are claimed by the later Isaiah 
as equally with Israel the “work of God’s hands.” 
The Book of Jonah has as the core of the strange 
adventure of its hero the lesson that God loves the 
heathen nations and wills to call them to Himself, for 
it is to Nineveh, the cruel foe of Israel, that Jonah is 
sent as a preacher of repentance and forgiveness. 
Finally in Malachi’s outlook the prophet sees the pure 
offering ascending everywhere from the nations and 
God as the Father, no longer of the Jew only, but of 
the whole family of redeemed humanity. 

Yet even at the widest outlook, as finally in the last 
book of the New Testament, this Catholic fulness, this 
universality is not attained by the extinction of the 
idea of nationality but by its expansion and develop- 
ment. Into the new Jerusalem descending from Heaven 
Ae kings of the earth bring their glory. The past grows 
into the future. The tent of Shem becomes the spiritual 
rendezvous of the nations, ” the Tent of Meeting ” for 
humamty ; yet even under its shelter the nations remain 
nations still 
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(rf) Above all, there resounds through the prt^ets, 
like a mighty organ tone, the grand conviction that 
the cause of the poor and of the disinherilei, of the 
victims of the world, is the cause of God, that in a true 
sense He is one with them as mystical Co-Suflferer, that 
His people’s pains are His, that He is not Prussia’s type 
of god of the big battalions, and patron of Khippism, 
but “ always for the under-dog ” ; that no sound 
national prosperity can be based on the exploiting of 
the helpless or on the unrestrained accumulation of 
material things, that “ man doth not live by bread 
alone.” This is the final lesson of the Hebrew prophets, 
as the cross rises on the verge of their vision; as the 
later Isaiah sees God’s servant bending beneath blows 
and outrages— man’s slave. This is the meaning of the 
denunciation of those habits of selfish luxury which 
Israel learnt from her Syrian neighbours. This is the 
reason of the war declared against Ashtoreth the god- 
dess of the flesh, against Tyre with her pride of life 
and fulness of bread. So also the proclamation in the 
messages of the prophets of Yahveh as the Living God 
who breaks Baal to pieces, means that the Power who 
is at work in all life and history and of whose special 
and central revelation Israel is the channel, is against 
the idolatry of military domination, non-moral and un- 
scrupulous, as He is against the other idolatry of 
sensuality and the appetites of the flesh. The blessing 
of the Eternal is not to the giant despotisms, to the 
hard militarism of Assyria and the cold statecraft of 
Egypt, but to little Israel, like a sheep among wolves, 
crushed and broken in the teeth of the empires, like 
beasts of prey, in whose warpath it stands, as Belgium 
or Poland to-day. The message of the prophets means, 
in other words and in more universal significance, tlutt 
the apparent supremacy of the non-moral elements in 
life, of the Will to Power, expressing itself through 
machin e-like masses of men, the subjects of empires 
held together in the last resort by force, is not a ^ing 
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that corresponds to any vital and ultimate reality. 
Without^ the imponderabilia there is no foundation. It 
is th% unseen things which matter in the last resort. 
When “ all is lost save honour,” that is left by which all 
can be won back that is worth winning. The prophets 
teach that the justice of God in the world is a reality, 
though He long delay. 

Bismarck once wrote of the Almighty as “ casting 
His iron dice ” on the side of Prussia and its War Lord, 
and a casual view of the Old Testament as compared 
with the New might lead us to think that the ‘‘ God of 
Battles,” the tribal god conception, represents the entire 
view of the older Dispensation. Nothing can be more 
untrue, or, rather, if the God of the prophets be the God 
of Battle^, He is the God who fights against, not for, 
the mighty, for little Israel against the big bully Assyria 
and astute diplomatic Egypt and commercial Tyre. 

In spite of Nietzsche’s preference of the Old Testa- 
ment to the New because of the supposed warlike ten- 
dencies of the former, careful reading of the Hebrew 
prophets shows us that their admiration and preferences 
are not with militarism 

Like the tragic chorus of a Greek drama, the voices 
of Hebrew Prophecy hail the downfall of the giant 
empires surrounding Israel, built on brute force and 
cunning. The temper of Machiavelli, to which the 
force lodged in Caesar Borgia’s relentless will is the 
noblest object of admiration, is distant by a whole 
moral universe from the grand politiccil idealism of the 
prophets of Israel. 

Mazzini is their modern representative. Their side is 
with the weak who go to the wall, with Israel like a 
hunted creature on the mountains. Were they living 
now, they would be for Belgium and Serbia, for the 
Poles and the Armenians. 

In their giant odes they seem, with a sort of stern 
exultation, to discern Nemesis, the Judgment of God, 
which has waited in the darkness, striking down at last 
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the oppressor in the day of his pride, and th^ rejoice 
at the sight, their thirst for justice slaked. T|^e white 
heat of the spirit, the sava indignatio, the inspired anger 
that fills them with driving power, is roused not so much 
by hate for tiger-like Nineveh, crouching for its spring, 
or for those magnificent beasts the Kings of Asshur, 
powerful and insolent as the giant bulls sculptured on 
their palaces, but by love for Israel, broken-hearted 
and ravaged, the spoil of the mighty in whose path she 
lies helpless. The prophets hate because they love. 
They hate the loveless forces which block and hamper 
the onwardness of God’s reign of justice. 

From beginning to end, the Bible represents God as 
on the side of what it calls the “ Remnant,” never 
of the organised mass, never of mere machinery. 

The God of the prophets is the God of a little people, 
of a coimtry no larger than Belgium, a people at first 
of slaves freed from an iron taskmaster and led out by 
an agitator heading a brickmakers’ strike, of hunted 
captives driven like the Armenians as sheep to the 
slaughter-house. 

All through the grander parts of the Old Testament 
Baal and Moloch are the gods of militarism, brute 
power, and lust of empire ; Yahveh, the Eternal, the 
“ Living God,” is the God of “ man’s unconquerable 
mind.” 

Mr. Balfour m his recent work, Theism and 
Humanism, tells us practically that the only Deity the 
existence of whom he thinks worth consideration is a 
God “ who takes sides.” This is the God of the 
prophets, the very antithesis to the otiose Epicurean 
Divinity, or to the abstract Absolute. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson thought little of a man who could not be a 
“good hater.” The God of the prophets fulfils this 
requirement. The capacity for anger lies close to His 
heart. 

The “ burden ” of Nahum, for instance, against 
“ Nineveh the bloody city ” is more than a political 
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broacbheet. It is a “ Burden, of the Lord,” heavy with 
the weight of the divine anger against cruelty and lies. 
In the loose Pelagian temper^ of modern popular 
theology, the inspiring tonic view of God as of one who 
cares for righteousness is fundamentally wanting. Of 
the easy-going god of the present it may be said, as of 
those who have made him in their own image, “ Neither 
doth he abhor anything that is evil.” No slipshod sen- 
timentalism forms the atmosphere of the message of 
the prophets. Like their brooding figures in the mighty 
art of Michael Angelo — and among them, the ancient 
Sibyl, type of the unconsciously prophetic soul of 
Paganism — they are instinct with patient waiting 
strength, “ without haste and without rest ” like the 
stars in ^ their courses. Te Prophetarum laudabiUs 
numerus laadat. 

The sight on which their spirits feed with a kind 
of fierce tranquillity is that of the Justice of God. The 
God of the prophets is a God who so far from being 
always on the side of the big battalions, slays Goliath 
in his pride of strength by David’s sling and five smooth 
stones. In the Bible the giant-killer and not the giant 
has God for his ally. 

In the later teaching of the Old Testament, on the 
side of the weak, the small, and the unfortunate, as 
by His martyr nation Israel, stands God the Vindicator. 
An unseen Avenger ” forgetteth not the complaint of 
the poor.” If God is on the battlefield. He is so only 
as He was once on “ Golgotha, the place of a skull.” 
He is the Victim God over whom men ride roughshod: 
“ The ploughers ploughed upon my back. They made 
long furrows.” Thus the notion that right is, in the 
long run, might, that great idea which stands even 
to-day denied and scorned as a dream, made its entry 
into history largely through the inspiration of the 
Old Testament prophets. Through them conscience 
became articulate and independent and the moral order 
came to the birth in its first organised beginnings amid 
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the manifold disorders o£ the world. It emerges also in 
the drama and philosophy of Greece, but lessjprogres- 
Mvely, less consistently sustained. * 

Hence Israel itself is no petted child of God, no 
pampered favourite of a tribal deity. “ You have I 
chosen above all the nations of the earth, and therefore 
I will chastise you for your iiuquity.” “My 'country, 
right or wrong ’’ is the expression of a patriotism that 
in parting with conscience and moral issues has prac- 
tically parted with sanity. It is a perverted patriotism, 
a possession, not an enthusiasm. The passage just 
quoted from the prophets is the classic text of Israel’s 
election. Her privilege of being chosen by God to 
vindicate His moral rule, to assist His eternal order, 
means chastisement and trial. It means, as all vocation 
means, being near to the pruning knife and close to 
the fire. 

There is a tremendous responsibility in the case of a 
nation, as of an individual, in taking a stand upon a 
definite moral principle. We have to live up to it 
afterwards. We cannot abandon such a principle at 
a later date, when not its upholding but its rejection 
would be expedient for us, without exposing ourselves 
to the taunt of being a sort of national Pecksniff or 
Tartuffe. An inconsistent attitude here, even if an un- 
consciously inconsistent one, would justify the expres- 
sion heard abroad during the Boer War—" England is 
the pharisee of the nations.” 

These considerations ought to give us pause when, 
in wellnigh surrendering ourselves to the luxury of a 
saturnalia of moral indignation with Germany, we forget 
the saying about the mote and the beam, and the truth 
that censure of others is only free from the taint of 
unconscious hypocrisy when it comes from the lips of 
those who are severe to themselves. 

Thou warnest and smitest, 

Yet Christ must atone 
For a soul that thou slightest — 

Thine own. 
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These words of Newman in the Lyra ApostoUca, in 
refermc^ to Jehu, ought to be written on the conscience 
of oifr country and her Allies. Only along the path of 
cleansing and discipline, and that for the individuals 
which compose the nation as for the nation as a whole, 
can the goal be sighted of a world more in con- 
formity than amid the hopes and fears of the past with 
that Will of God the fulfilment of which, in the great 
words of Dante, is the peace of His creatures. “ In 
His Will is our Peace.” 

If we see in the practical materialism of our present 
enemies a likeness to the Assyria and Babylon of the 
Old Testament denunciations, if the w/3ptc to which Ger- 
many seems to have given herself up with such fatal 
docility is the certain precursor of sinister results, and 
that by a law of the moral universe, witnessed to by 
the experience alike of the insight of the thinkers of 
Greece and of the prescience of the prophets of Israel, 
yet this is not the entire parallel to the present. 

Assyria is to be judged, the mighty are to be over- 
turned from their seats as certainly as there is an ethical 
order innate in the world. But before this comes the 
chastisement of Israel, even though Israel be in the right 
— ^and so of England to-day. Before peace must come 
purity, wrought out through discipline, made possible 
by pain. “ Thee have I loved, therefore thee will I 
c^stise.” 



CHAPTER IV 


RELIGION IN GERMANY AND THE WAR 

The year before the execution of our own King 
Charles I, the year 1 648, may either be regarded' as 
the close of one epoch in the religious history of 
Germany or as the opening of another. It was the 
date of the famous Peace of Westphalia, 0/ the end 
of that Thirty Years War which left Germany as a land 
bled white, exhausted with the effects of a contest 
which was the most extended among those “ Wars of 
Religion ” in which the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation met as in a death embrace. It began 
at a time in which metaphorically, and literally often 
too, martial law was proclaimed by the adherents of 
both religions, through the length and breadth of 
Europe ; but the war dragged out its close amid 
ambitions and intrigues of an almost purely political 
and dynastic description. The Thirty Years War began 
as a breaking out of the same spirit which leaped up 
into flame in the Netherlands against the horrors of 
Alva’s rule, and which in the England of Elizabeth 
gave to the patriotism' that met the Armada the spirit 
of a crusade. 

It began in religious zeal, but worked itself out as 
a sort of drawn game which the players were too 
weary to continue, amid the forces of an age in which; 
on both sides, the influence of the fierce spirits of the 
great theological century (the Sixteenth) who had pro- 
claimed war to the knife for or against the faith and 

authority of Rome was passing to the background erf 
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the political arena, while struggles of a directly secular 
and dypastic character came to fill the forefront of 
the European stage. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the history of the 
Reformation that a movement which, without intending 
it, was the cause of the outburst in modern times 
of the most pitiless class of warfare — that which claims 
religion as its justification — was in its first inception, 
or at least in the teaching of those who sowed the 
seeds of discontent with the older system, associated 
with a protest against war altogether, or at least in 
all but the extremest cases. This protest was repre- 
sented in the later stages of the religious revolution 
mainly by the theory of the Dutch, Swiss, and German 
Anabaptists — a theory condemned in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, as also by Luther and Calvin, but afterwards 
revived by the Society of Friends — that “ a Christian 
man may not wear weapons nor fight in the wars.” 

As the reforming movement fixed on itself the 
shackles of the ultra and even exaggerated August- 
inianism, derived through Hus and the Bohemians from 
the writings of Wyclif, Schoolman as well as Reformer, 
it moved away from that more human ideal of a puri- 
fied Christianity which should have a chance in the 
environment of a better civilisation of spreading the 
spirit of love as a social leaven. And as it moved away, 
or was forced away from this and other moral questions, 
to the field of fierce theological definitions and counter- 
definitions, it gained no doubt in zeal, in bold driving 
force, in the esprit de corps of the adherents of its 
various sections, what it lost on the side of justice and 
of charity. 

Calvin had qualities in which Erasmus was wanting, 
for while both were scholars, the former had adminis- 
trative powers and ruler spirit which the latter lacked, 
but while Calvin’s mind seems remote to ours to-day, the 
temper and outlook of Erasmus are only coming into 
their own. He and his English counterpart Colet were, 

8 
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after all, men of the centre, the main line of advance;, 
while with all the masterful power and consuming' con- 
viction of botih Calvin and Loyola they, each of them, 
represent, on one side or the other, ways of looking 
at religion and at life which every year will leave 
farther removed from the main stream of spiritual 
energy and religious thought. 

Strong Protestants and strong Roman Catholics alike 
will always by puzzled by Erasmus. “ Going so far, 
why did he not go farther? ” Protestants have said. 
“ Stopping short, why did he not recant his first 
criticisms, he who laid the egg which Luther hatched? ” 
is the natural Roman comment on his career. ,His 
apparent indifference to any precise definitions, positive 
or negative, in regard to many of the questions which 
were in his time “ burning ” ones in a very literal 
sense, his easy willingness to leave them adiaphora, 
and to regard hyper-definition, whether coming from 
Rome or Wittenberg, as the real fans et origo of 
schisms — all this did not arise from coldness and 
indifference where Christianity was concerned. 

Though no sceptic, Erasmus was more concerned 
with moral inconsistency than with inaccuracy of dogma, 
and so far from having been merely a Cold-blooded intel- 
lectualist, or more decent Voltaire, the fact is that, with 
his fellow-soul Colet, he looked with real indignation 
upon a Christendom that was living in flagrant violation 
of the commands of Christ, and in practical antagonism 
to His Will. Nowhere was this evidenced so strongly as 
in Erasmus’s frequent denunciation of war, his attitude 
towards which was, if not absolutely that of Tolstoy 
and of the Quakers, yet certainly that of on© who saw 
keenly the inconsistency of a militarist civilisation with 
the ethics of the Gospel. He quotes the sermon of 
Colet preached before the young Henry VIII, when 
the King was intent on plimging into a continental war, 
with entire approval. He repeats Colet’s words, evi- 
dently as the expression of his own deepest convictions. 
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He showed,*’ he says, " how hard! a thing it is to 
die a Ciyristian death [on the field of battle] ; how few 
undeftake a war except from hatred or ambition; how 
hardly |)ossible it is for those who really have that 
brotherly love without which no ‘ man can see the 
Lord ’ to thrust their sword into their brothers’ blood; 
and he urged, in conclusion, that instead of imitating 
the examples of Caesars and Alexanders, the Christian 
ought rather to follow the example of Christ his 
Prince.” > 

Such an utterance was as that of a voice crying 
in the wilderness. The thunderclouds were gathering 
fast as Erasmus passed away. 

The attempt of the Popes of the Counter-Reformation 
to bring the Catholic Powers into line for the crushing 
of heresy was, however, never fully successful, not 
because the Erasmian spirit had lost its influence, but 
because the French monarchy, with the hereditary 
antagonism of the Bourbons to the Hapsburgs, remained 
unmoved by all inducements to unite with the Spanish- 
Austrian forces for the destruction of Protestantism. 
The Spanish Hapsburg spirit alone was insufficient 
to exterminate Rome’s rebellious subjects. However 
the French kings treated their own domestic heretics, 
the Huguenots, they hardly ever swerved at all, during 
the period of the Wars of Religion, from the support 
of the Lutheran and Calvinist Princes of Germany 
against the still massive authority of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of the Hapsburgs as its representatives. 

The result of the Treaty of Westphalia was, there- 
fore, entirely unsatisfactory to convinced partisans on 
either side of the theological struggle. A compromise 
which left the religion of each German State practically 
as a matter for the decision of its ruler — cujus regio 
ejtts religio — although far from modern ideas of toler- 
ance, could scarcely have squared with the exclusive 


* Eraamus, quoted by Seebohm in Oxjkrd Reformers. 
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claims of what was believed on each side respectively 
to be absolute truth. 

On the whole, as the dust of the long struggle<,cleared 
away, two Germanics emerged, which exist indeed 
distinct in spirit down to the moment of the present,, 
even though, by what is for us an unfortunate con- 
junction of circumstances, the belief that their common 
safety demands absolute cohesion welds them together 
in a unity, in many respects, more due to discipline and 
regimentation than to collective or organic life. 
Altogether apart from the direct religious differences, 
the tone and temper of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and the 
Black Forest on the one hand, and of the Prussian 
Baltic territories, the older Prussia on the other, reflects 
the fact that during the historic struggle between the 
two types of Christianity, the Protestant spirit found 
its affinity in the more stark and individualist peoples 
of the Baltic shore, while the lands of the Rhine, to 
a considerable extent, and those South of the Danube, 
after much hesitation t,o and fro, ultimately retained 
Catholicism, which was certainly more in affinity with 
their natural temper. The Gemuthlichkeit of Southern 
and Western Germany, the mediaeval character of its 
historic memorials, its greater nearness to the Latin 
countries made the harder and more subjective temper 
of Prussian Protestantism uncongenial to it. Curiously 
enough, however, when the Rhinelands at one time 
tended to the Reformation, it was the system of Calvin 
and Geneva, French rather than Teutonic, and repub- 
lican rather than absolutist in political ideals, to 
which their ssnnpathies were attracted. The Palatinate 
was drawn into the influence of the Calvinist Reforma- 
tion and its capital, Heidelberg on the Neckar, which 
even still breathes much of the charm of the Germany, 
of the Renascence, became a sort of. minor Geneva. 
From its University went forth student enthusiasts in 
the tonic strength of that sternest of all forms of 
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Christianity, the law of fire which proceeded from Calvin 
as fuom* a second Moses. Lutheranism, with its con- 
cessions to “ idolatry ” and to the spirit of the world, 
with it's view of candles and crucifixes as in 
Melanchthon’s language adiaphora (matters of in- 
difference) and with its subservience to the civil power, 
was to the Calvinists in the Rhineland a halting 
system. The keenness of its edge was dulled by the 
compromises of the mild Melanchthon, the Protestant 
counterpart in his absence of fanaticism and his 
academic temper to the Liberal Catholic Erasmus. The 
Palatinate was too near the region where the Calvinists 
of the Netherlands had “ praised God in the fires ” to 
make possible that outward retention of the relics of 
bygone Chtholic splendour, which, under Lutheranism, 
indifferent in such matters (provided Luther’s view of 
Justification was accepted), has marked, for instance, 
down to our day, the arrangements of the glorious 
churches of Nuremberg, the last rich efflorescence of 
that later mediaeval art of Germany which made the 
house of prayer a palace, with many chambers for 
God and for His saints. 

The Nuremberg churches represent neither the 
aspiring spirituality of the best side of Thirteenth- 
Century religion, nor the rococo boudoir type of the 
devotion of the later reaction of the Jesuit period. 
Their human enviroiunent was that of those Free Cities 
of the Empire in which people fought and prayed', 
bought and sold and jested, and the Church and the 
world overflowed into one another. In this Catholic 
Germany, in the later Middle Ages, there is a touch of 
mundane splendour even in the trappings of the sanc- 
tuary, whilst, on the other hand, we can see where the 
lamp before Our Lady’s image hung at some street 
corner, the sacred touching the common. It was a 
warm-blooded, opulent, turbulent type of Catholicism; 
Chaucerian, almost Rabelaisian, and yet, through it 
all, a sort of sigh, at times oppressive and melancholy 
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as in Diirer's allegorical pictures, the half-conscious 
sense of impending change. In the mind Ad #work 
of Diirer, Nuremberg’s great artist citizen, meet together 
the last influences of mediaeval Catholic Germany, and 
the new Humanism of the Renascence in its most 
serious side. The spiritual veracity which formed the 
strength of what was best in the German Reformation 
gave to this Humanism a religious note. 

The Catholic Free Cities of the later Middle Ages 
furnish a sort of background in which we can place 
the Faust and Marguerite of Goethe’s great poem. It 
is the older Germany, more rich and various in its 
characteristics, more urbane and many-coloured in its 
life, more free and human than the region of the stark 
regimen under which the half -Slav Prussians were tamed 
and licked into shape, first by the rough hand of the 
Teutonic Knights, and afterwards by that of the Hohen* 
zollem and of their Junker Nobles. Yet, curiously 
enough, the original Hohenzollerns were Burgrafs of 
Nuremberg until the Emperor Sigismund in 1417, at 
the Council of Constance, placed their representative 
over Brandenburg as its Margrave. The tonic breath 
of the Baltic, and. a century afterwards the acceptance of 
Luther’s Protestantism, made them masters of the tough 
souls as well as bodies of their people. Planted by 
the northern shore, they soon developed those powerful 
qualities characteristic of the soldier and the adminis- 
trator which seem to form in history, down to our own 
time, the essential genius, the true and ineradicable bent 
of the Prussian mind. 

It is usual among the professorial school who have eo 
largely led Germany along the path which has ended in 
this crisis to represent the civilisation, or Kultur, of 
(Teutonism as owing what they believe to be its unique 
capacity and resourcefulness to the virgin freshness of 
its origin, the fact that it sprang from sources untainted 
by the influences of the expiring Pax Romana. They 
regard the latter as having been always enervating. 
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and in its later stages as but another name for the 
“obscepe chaos,” the welter of half-breeds into which 
the brientalised Empire subsided as the virility of Rome 
decayed: These writers rejoice that the forests from 
whence the Teutons sprang were, to a great extent, 
outside the limits of the Imperium Romanum. 

An eminent school of non-German historians has, 
however, taken an entirely opposite view to this. The 
latter considers that one of the greatest misfortunes for 
Europe was the fact that the Roman conquests did not 
extend to the Elbe instead of only to the Danube. 
According to this school, Prussia and the North German 
regions generally— a considerable part of them more 
Lithuanian and Slav than purely Teuton— have never 
lost a d^ep tinge of barbarism, have never been really 
civilised at all, through and through. Certainly Odin 
fought there one of his last battles against the Cross, 
and left a good deal of his spirit as a legacy to the 
peoples nominally adhering to the latter. It is remark- 
able that Prussia has rarely produced a personality great 
in walks of life other than those of the military and 
administrative order. Nearly all the men of genius who 
helped her to rise after her downfall under Napoleon 
were non-Prussians. Kant, the only Prussian philoso- 
pher, was in reality Scotch by extraction. Yet, truth! 
compels us to admit, whatever our preferences for the 
type of civilisation of South and West as compared with 
that of North Germany, that it seems to be established 
that, in this war, the Bavarian soldiers, men of the race 
generally believed to be the least Prussianised of the 
Germans, the people of the part of Germany where 
' the Passion Play is indigenous, have incurred a repu- 
tation for savagery in Belgium fully equal to that of 
the men of the Northern Power of blood and iron, if 
not exceeding it. 

There was a pre-established harmony between the 
Hohenzollems and the half-German, half-Lithuanian 
peoples over which this family came to rule. The 
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material was a hard one. There was little sentiment or 
tenderness of fancy, though rough str^gth and iron will 
in.abundance. There was no S. Francis or S. Clarfe by 
the Baltic shore. The type of religion in the Prussian 
Lithuanian region before Luther had been the stem 
crusading temper of the Teutonic Knights, a sort of 
puritan Catholicism, warlike as Islam, yet falling in 
fibre and degenerating with the general relaxation as 
the time of the great religious change drew nigh. The 
inhabitants were said to be the last to abandon heathen- 
ism of all Europeans. They had been converted largely 
by the method of the drill-sergeant. 

Sullenly the old paganism surrendered to the drastic 
methods of the Knights. “ The servants of Mary of 
the Northern House,” as they proudly styled themselves, 
had little of the spirit of their patroness, the tenderness 
of which Our Lady is the representative. Like blood- 
hounds they tracked down the rebelling and relapsing 
natives, and the great image of the Holy Mother on 
their fortress of Marienburg, on the delta of the Vistula, 
looked on a country the people of which were tamed 
by no gentle method into acceptance of the religion of 
her Son. 

The Northern Hohenzollerns, as distinct from the 
less noted Southern, or Zigmaringen, branch, accepted 
the Reformation both in the case of the Margraves of 
Brandenburg and of their relatives, the rulers who had, 
by Luther’s advice, secularised, and held as a fief under 
Poland, East Prussia, the country of the Teutonic 
Knights. In 1618 this land became united to the 
Brandenburg possessions under one line of Hohen- 
zollerns, by the terms of the Dispositio Achilli. 

It was the year of the outbreak of the Thirty Years 
War, and the Hohenzollerns threw themselves, though 
not at first very actively, on the Protestant side, Pro- 
testantism becoming with them a sort of stark political 
regimen, a badge to be fought fox rather than a creed 
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to be loved. They wavered between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, though accepting the latter. Their Pro- 
testantism was always consistently a religion of abso- 
lutism and Divine Right, following in this the lines of 
Luther and his followers ever since the Peasants’ War 
had led the former to connect the defence of his peculiar 
version of the Gospel with the support of the unlimited 
authority of “ the Christian Prince ” — that is, of those 
German rulers who supported the Reformation. Hence- 
forth the Hohenzollern became the Protestant dynasty 
par excellence of Germany, indeed, in time, of Europe. 
Northern, that is in the main Protestant, Germany 
tended to acknowledge a sort of undefined right of 
Brandenburg Prussia to take the lead against Catholi- 
cism and the Hapsburg intolerance when the interests 
of religion were at stake. Later on persecuted Pro- 
testants all over Europe idealised the Hohenzollern, 
now, since 1701, Kings of Prussia, as the champions 
of the Gospel. This championship, however, was gener- 
ally a highly advantageous one, the Brandenburg princes 
gaining large bodies of industrious and loyal subjects in 
the exiles from Catholic intolerance, as, for instance, 
many of the Huguenots expelled from France after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Hence the 
cynical sceptic, F rcderick the Great, the friend of 
Voltaire, was regarded by the people of England, during 
the Seven Years War, as “ our Protestant Ally," “ the 
good Protestant king.” While in the main Jesuit reac- 
tion triumphed comparatively in those regions of the 
Germany of the Middle Ages south of the Danube and 
in the Black Forest country, Prussia and Protestantism, 
on the other hand, became terms practically equivalent. 

To oppress a German Protestant was to incur the 
danger t^t the Hohenzollern would demand the reason 
why. , ' ’ i ! 

It is, hard for us who see the Prussianised Germany 
of to-day in closest union with the Austrian Empire to 
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realise that during the Hanoverian period in Eng'Ush 
History the Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg represented 
the most diametrically opposed forces, the former gradu- 
ally extruding the latter from the German supremacy,, 
and each being representative of a type of religion 
the antithesis of that for which the other stood : the 
Hapsburg the bulwark of the Catholic Reactfon ; the 
Hohenzollern, on the other hand, a Power Protestant 
to the backbone both by interest and temperament. 
Within those parts of Germany south of the Danube, the 
region which had once been included in the original 
Imperium Romamm, the Reformation was either driven 
out altogether or shrank of itself, failing to kteep hold of 
a population more inclined to collective and South 
European ideals of life than to abstract theplogy, and 
more in touch with the temper of Northern Italy than 
that of the tougher and less genial peoples of the Baltic 
shore. 

Environment and atmosphere have their part to play 
in determining the religious temper, or what we may caU 
the religious humour, in the older sense of the word, of 
a nation. Certainly it is as hard to imagine Munich 
Protestant as it is Berlin Catholic. 

It seems to be a general law that the nearer to thte 
Mediterranean the farther from the kind of wind and 
weather that serves as the fittest background for the 
sort of Faith which cares little for the tradition and 
symbolism of the main stream of European Religion : 
a type which seeks to cultivate rather the depth and 
root of personal conviction than the elasticity of a 
system which enables the less consciously converted soul 
to find shelter and nourishment vsdthin the ample folds of 
a Communion that claims universality, and is easy to 
those who make an initial act of submission to her 
claims. The German Protestant Church, remote iu 
spirit from the crowds of the poor, essentially intellectual 
wherever it is not old-fashioned, but never redolent of , 
what may be called the homeliness of the supernatural^ 
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stands to-day, embodied in its buildings, in extremest 
contrast in cold solidity to the rococo splendours 
of the Bavarian Churdi of the Reaction, except where 
a contrast to either type, in some great minster of 
mediaeval Germany, has remained unaltered, the last 
visible expression of the older Catholicism, before the 
richness of the art into which it blossomed ere its fall 
withered away. But if the aspect of modern German 
Protestantism be cold in its outward manifestations, 
certainly, on the other hand, the alliance of the theology 
of Loyola with the aesthetics of Versailles has left the 
marks of a lack of restraint and reverence upon the 
Jesuit Churches of Eighteenth-Century Germany. 

In considering the question of German Religion, as 
brought before us by the issues of the war, we naturally 
ask how it comes about that a State so Protestant to 
the backbone as Prussia, the administrative brain and 
driving will of modern Germany, has always been (for 
even her practical materialism of to-day has developed 
on Protestant lines), should be by instinct and tradition 
more absolutist and more in sympathy with political 
autocracy everywhere than any other State in Europe. 
In regard to “ militarism ” Prussia cherishes at the core 
what Russia is likely to slowly disentangle from herself, 
and Prussia was the tutor of Russia in the methods of 
blood and iron reduced to a system and administered by 
rule. In the Russian nature the roughness of the Mus- 
covite is naturally and organically mingled with senti- 
ment and idealism ; and the influence of Potsdam at 
Petrograd, from Frederick the Great’s time to recent 
days, has been, as everywhere, in favour of a hard, 
practical materialism, and of a scouting of all liberal 
and pacifist ideals in public life as fools’ imaginings, 
weakening the hands of the men of war. The only 
idealism encouraged by Prussia has been for Prussia, 
or through her for Germany, patriotism cut loose from 
international restraints, and toding in “the State as 
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Power,” and that, unlimited power, the goal oJ its 
development. All to this end, a game astute, lesojirce- 
ful, unhesitating, unmoral rather than anti-moral, is to 
be played in a world and under conditions with which' 
morality, in the sense of scruples puzzling the will, has 
nothing to do, a non-ethical universe. Such is the prac- 
tical and even theoretical Machiavellism which, from the 
time of Frederick the Great, its apostle in practice, has 
been taken for granted by Prussia, even though, in 
view of Frederick’s subsequent proceedings in Silesia 
and Poland, the world in the Eighteenth Century was 
amused by remembering that he had written an Anti- 
Machiavel in his earlier days. In Prussia this C3mical 
materialism has been justified by a chorus of philoso- 
phers, on the principle that the State itself being not 
unmoral, but including ethical contents in its civilisation, 
is justified in using unmoral, or, to put it more bltmtly, 
immoral methods, as necessary for its existence and 
that of its “ Kultur ” in a world like this. For the 
Prussian conception of the State, as for the conception 
of the Church which the Jesuits have been accused of 
holding, “ he who wills the end, wills the means.” The 
State in one case, the Church in the other, are in their 
essence ethical in the highest sense, and therefore the 
justification of the means necessary to secure their fullest 
development respectively is included in the character 
of the Socieias perfecta for the realisation of the life of 
which the means are adopted. Unconsciously, no doubt, 
all Governments, all forms of organised society, have 
acted more or less upon these principles, to which con- 
science and the moral sense, when acute and impartial, 
refuse to give their sanction, however much good men 
have felt bound to acquiesce in their practical adoption. 
Above all, however, it is Prussia which, by a kind of 
instinctive logic, has consistently and invariably pur- 
sued, unhampered by scruples, this path of the Will 
to Power. Indeed, she has perverted conscience itself 
by identif3rmg this pursuit of power with a duty, laid 
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on her by a sort of bidding above morality as generally 
understood. In accordance with “ Die verfluchte 
Pflicht ” (that damned duty), Frederick the Great 
pursued remorselessly every line of action which led 
to the exaltation of his country. A sort of destiny — the 
destiny of the Hohenzollern— girded his loius for work 
and service, unremitting, drastic, inexorable. The Vol- 
tairean Frederick was too much a child of the scecalum 
rationalisticam, to use the extraordinary theological lan- 
guage of the present Kaiser. In the brains of both, 
however, the same conception is seen at work— i.e. that 
destiny or circumstances or a tribal god has placed 
before Prussia a goal in itself moral in the practical 
sense — that is, in accordance with fact, capable of 
realisation, at one with the nature of things, no simu- 
lacrum. To attain this goal by all available means is 
the chief necessity for the health and development of the 
Prussian State, and, through it, of Germany as a whole. 
To refuse to pause because of sentiments which have 
no material force behind them is, for the State, even 
though in the abstract wrong, yet politically ethical. 
If the State has what Chaucer calls a “ spiced con- 
science,” its destiny remains unrealised, its potentialities 
smitten with sterility. Because of what Harnack is 
reported to have called “ meticulous morality ” (i.e. 
hesitation to violate her pledged word), the State sins 
against the greater moral obligation, which is to herself, 
to develop to the full those resources, material and 
intellectual, of which militarism is the protective guard 
and instrument of propagation. Such appears to be the 
academic line of apologia for German Machiavellism. 

Let us not forget, however, even while such a line 
of thought fills us with abhorrence and astonishment, 
when we consider the lips of those who have given utter- 
ance to it, that we ourselves do not come out of the past 
history of European political ethics with hands as white 
as snow. If there has been, and. is, a Polish question. 
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there has been, and is, an Irish one. If Gcitnany has 
violated Belgian neutrality, England seized Jfhe fleet 
of Denmark, a neutral Power, during the Napoleonic 
war. The point, however, which seems to be Certain, 
is that almost all the European Powers (England in- 
cluded), except Germany, have their faces to the light 
in these matters, and that by no hypocritical lip 
homage, but in sincerity, their Governments are seeking 
to make international morality capable of enforcement, 
a reality with practical sanctions rather than a power- 
less theory ; while, on the other hand, to Prussianism 
the effort to make practical any idealism, except the 
increasingly materialist type involved in “ Deutschland 
fiber alles,” is a dream incapable of realisation, and, 
even if realised, making for decadence and weakness. 

The impartial judgment of the future alone can decide 
whether in this world-war, viewed in its causes, methods^ 
and developments, England has been the pharisee of 
the nations, or Prussia the Machiavelli of modem 
Europe. 

We need not deny that our country is seldom without 
a tinge of pharisaism. The “ tribal god,” the “ one 
chosen people ” superstitions, are not unheard of among 
ourselves. The well-known lines in which Goldsmith 
describes the Englishman of his day often rise to one’s 
mind when one notes the attitude of one’s dear fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-countrywomen on a tour abroad 
among foreigners— the lack of all assimilative power, 
of urbanity {Gemiithlichkeit) 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of humankind pass by. 

The sense that Britain is, in Tudor language, an 
Itnperium merum (a realm to itself), is never forgotten, 
nor are others allowed to forget it. 

Indeed, instead of boasting over Germany as bdng 
ourselves free from the racial obsession and blindness 
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of heart which harden the consdenoe and pervert the 
will, we ^ght rather, as one has said, as we see the 
tempeV of Berlin becoming coarser and more unscrupu- 
lous as the war develops, and dragging the nobler 
elements of German civilisation after it, to acknowledge 
with sincerity, “ There, but for the grace of God, goes 
England.'’ Before England at the present lie two 
paths. The one is that on which Germany is proceed- 
ing, the turning of patriotism into a vice injurious to 
humanity at large, and God into a tribal idol. In our 
case it leads to injustice to good things done in other 
lands because they are “un-English.” It means 
“ by lesser breeds without the law,” that England is the 
only chosen race, and interprets the “ white man’s 
burden ” a^ the necessity of not being over-scrupulous 
in the exploiting of the black man. The other path 
involves the nobler side of the passion of patriotism, 
the “ ancient sacrifice ” of contrite duty, the thought of 
which as the purifying salt of England’s service to the 
world has made Mr. Kipling’s Recessional more than a 
classic, an inspiration, in which a prophetic touch of 
moral insight saves patriotism from vulgarity of spirit. 

To fix our attention, however, on religion in the con- 
crete rather than purely on ethical tendencies, it is not 
a hard thing to understand in regard to Germany how 
the Hohenzollern regime has assimilated the worst, 
rather than the better, side of Luther’s mode of presen- 
tation of Christianity. The attitude of the Reformation 
towards political and civil liberty is by no means so easy 
to estimate as might appear from a superficial study 
pf the history of the Sixteenth Century. 

It is quite true that, in the main, Protestantism to a 
,lwge extent unconsciously made for public liberty. But 
• this is rather the case in regard to the effect of Calvin’s 
than of Luther’s system. Let no repulsion on our part 
: tb the abstract and narrow nature of the clear-cut logic 
, jof Calvin’s theology, to the way in which his sharp-edged 
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intelkctualism developed a doctrinal system out of the 
teaching of Paul and of Augustine, which, had*it gained, 
as wide an acceptance as the mediaeval Christianity 
which it assailed, would have been a discipline crushing 
both bold and delicate souls alike, prevent us from 
recognising the way in which the Calvinistic spirit has 
been, again and again, a sort of iron tonic in the blood 
of races such as the Dutch or the Lowland Scotch or 
the New England Puritans. 

Calvinism, indeed, as Dr. Neville Figgis in his late 
most suggestive volume. The Fellowship of the Mystery, 
has reminded us, has never been truly democratic, for its 
doctrine of election is essentially one which leads to the 
rule of select individuals rather than to any kind of 
collectivism, political or religious. The collectivist and 
the Catholic ideas stand in close connection, even though 
their respective representatives are often hostile to one 
another. Calvinism, on the other hand, is, at the best, 
the religious reflection of a severe and disciplined type 
of aristocratic republic, an oligarchy rather than, in any 
sense, a system in touch with the millions. 

But the creed and system of Geneva, that city of 
idealist theorisers, of Calvin and of Rousseau, has never 
been the servant of absolutism and military despotism, 
as Lutheranism has continually tended to be. In reality, 
Calvinism, with all that makes it repellent to a humane 
and genial mind, has, at its best, exhibited a lofty gran- 
deur of spirit to which Lutheranism has never attained. 
The tonic force of the Hebrew prophets has seemed at 
times to live again in the spiritual temper of what 
Carlyle once called “ the godlike old Calvinism.” Re- 
ligion under it, if tending to become stark and dour, has 
yet, when this creed was at its best in the old Puritan 
days, seldom glorified comfort or sought to burrow into 
some snug official corner, the chaplain of bureaucracy. 
It has not been “at ease in Zion.” The Rhenish 
parts of Germany, in the past, when they have not been 
Roman Catholic, liave inclined to or adopted the Cal*- 
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vinist presentation of the Reformation, and it was 
precisel^^ those regions in which the sound of the 
Marseillaise and the throb of the drumis of the French 
Revolution awoke afterwards sympathetic echoes. 

.We need not wonder that the Protestantism of the 
lands bordering on France was of the type of that of 
Calvin vfrhen we remember that the latter was himself a 
Frenchman. The absolutist tendency of Lutheranism, 
on the contrary, has been described with no lialf-tones 
by perhaps the greatest English authority on the Ger- 
many of modern times — Mr. Harbutt Dawson. In his 
recent book. What is Wrong with Germany, a work 
which is no mere ephemeral one-sided indictment of a 
great nation, but a scientific investigation of the men- 
tality issuing in a political disease, and an investigation 
made by a true admirer of what is really worthy of 
admiration in Germany, Mr. Dawson writes as 
follows 

“It has certainly been of great assistance to the rulers 
of modern Germany that the theo^ of the State as the 
repository of all authority has behind it the sanction of 
the great Protestant Reformer, Luther, and the body 
of religious and political doctrine which became, and 
remains, identified with his name. 

“ The degree to which German political thought has 
been influenced, consciously or imconsciously, by the 
national religion, can hardly be exaggerated. Luther 
asserted the State’s independence of papal influence, but 
he reasserted and emphasised the subordination of the 
individual citizen to the State. The tie between the 
State and the Reformed Church itself never underwent 
a. serious strain, for the German Reformation remained 
tlxroughout under the direction of the Princes. Apart 
.from the strength of tradition, Luther’s relationship to 
the Princes was so intimate, and his indebtedness to 
them so great, that the idea of setting up reformed 
^Churches otherwise than on a State basis and subject to 
princely regulation did not appeal to him. The German 
' 9 
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rulers were not slow to take full advantage of the 
reformed teaching, which played directly i^to their 
hands, strengthening and riveting upon the Gdrman 
peoples the autocratic conception of Government which 
had seemed for a time to be threatened. One spiritual 
pope was dethroned and scores of secular popes were 
set up in his place. Lutheranism subordinated ‘personal 
judgment to the State authority, so weakening the sense 
of individual and collective responsibility, while Calvin- 
ism emphasised the responsibility of every citizen both 
for hb and the State’s action.” 

Mr. Dawson goes on to quote with approval remarks 
made by Dr. Paul Rohrbach in the latter’s Der deutsche 
Qedanke in der Welt. They are as follows : — 

“ Lutheranism was from the beginning a Confession 
of the Princes and estates, and it has remained until 
to-day so true to the original spirit which has domi- 
nated it, that in the name of no other Christian Church 
has religion been so entirely subordinated to the service 
of the principle of authority in the interests of the ruling 
classes as in this Church. 

” The religious impotence of the German Catholic and 
Protestant Churches is rooted in the fact that both, and 
particularly the latter, are agreed in occupying the rdle 
of servant to the dominant State principle.” 

In reference to the recent pronouncements from 
eminent German divines justifying such proceedings as 
the violation of Belgian neutrality, Mr. Dawson writes 
in the work from which I have quoted : “ Surprise was 
felt in this country that one of the first declarations of 
Germany’s white conscience and innocency of purpose in 
the present war came from a body of Protestant theo- 
logians and clergymen.” (Among these, we note, were 
Professors Eucken and Harnack, perhaps the two most 
illustrious of all.) “No one can have shared this sur- 
prise who knows how dependent the State Churdt is ttpon 
the Government in Germany, and how littlg freedom 
clergy possess or dare to claim.” Still, we might dchl, 
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the spiritual leaders in question could have held their 
tongues* if it was impossible for them to venture to 
express criticism or disagreement. But more recently 
the exulting utterances of leading German pastors have 
left those of the war-lords in the shade. It is not 
without significance that the conception of the Church 
as such has no real place in Luther’s system, that the 
latter has been and is almost entirely individualist. 
Hence an unrestricted field for State autocracy is left 
free to an extent unknown under the conditions of 
mediaeval religion, when Papacy and Empire and 
Feudalism and Free Cities checked one another in 
ceaseless contact. 

It has been made matter of complaint that the war is 
being exploited in the interests of an attack on Pro- 
• testantism. Certainly if any one should imply that 
Protestantism has never stood up for national and civil 
liberties he would condemn himself in the minds of all 
students of history as either grossly ignorant or grossly 
prejudiced. 

The history of the United States of America, its 
founders being largely the children of the Puritan spirit 
of independence; the record of the splendid struggle 
at an earlier period of Holland against the blood-stained 
tyranny of Spain — these tell of Protestantism as a 
force making for liberty. But this is not the Protestant- 
ism of Germany ; it is, as we have pointed out, the 
prophet-like vigour of the older Calvinism entering like 
iron drops into the blood, not the chaplain spirit of 
Prussian religion. 

; The condition to which the official creed of Protestant 
Germany has been reduced, the creed of the German 
“ Evangelical Church,” which is a State-made compound 
of ■ Lutheranism and Calvinism, ought to give pause to 
those who think that what they call ‘‘ sacerdotalism ” 
is the main or only religious error to be dreaded, and 
^Ifiat the Church is most efficacious when she is kept in 
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the position of some domestic anima.1, the patient adjunct 
of the State. “ Sacerdotalism,” indeed, may represent a 
kind of clerical management which strives to kteep the 
mass of Christian believers in a perpetual tutelage, but 
often the outcry against it only means the desire for a 
silent Church in which spiritual independence is extinct 
and the voice of prophecy is dumb. A tame Church is 
more unchristian than a fanatical one. 

So naturally does John Bull conceive of religion as 
a thing of ordered quiet, that when he is a Churchman 
he still in many places even yet lives too often, as to 
his mind in relation to what the Church of England is 
meant to be, in the Hanoverian age, when that Church 
browsed within Erastian palings, while, in the words 
of Dryden, at an earlier time— 

To foreign shores no sound of her has come, 

Humbly content to be despised at home. 

Splendid as is the average Englishman where the 
sense of duty is concerned, he is still far to seek in 
regard to all those elements of religion in which idealbm 
has rightful scope. For him, especially in regard to 
religion, imagination is a thing to be kept at arm’s 
length. For him she lights her torch in vain. 

The two great modern movements which accentuated 
the idea of the spiritual independence of the Christian 
Society — i.e. the Secession of the Free Church of Scot- 
land and the Oxford Movement, with its long train of as 
yet unexhausted consequences— have both of them been 
too idealist for John Bull to understand. The Oxford 
Movement, even with all its conspicuous limitations, 
has made the English Church into a thing very difficult 
for John Bull again completely to tame and domesticate. 
In the words of Cardinal Newman, when still in his 
Anglican period, ” An unseen Incendiary has been at 
work.” 

An increasing number in the Church of England will 
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refuse to identify the cammon sense of the Athenaeum 
Club with the afflatus of Pentecost. But as to German 
Protestantism, however eminent, in the truest sense, 
many of its writers and preachers have been— and all 
Christendom, at least all Teutonic Christendom, has 
been debtor to many of them, nor should this war be 
exploited in order to discredit this fact — the State 
religion of Protestant Germany has not in it, as a body, 
one spark of that idealism of conception with regard to 
the visible Church of Christ and her mission which fired 
the convictions alike of Scotch Free Churchmen and 
Oxford Anglo-Catholics. If such a leader of thought a^s 
Ritschl exalts the idea of the Church, it is of a Church 
that is not the visible body, the drag-net of the parable. 
Everywhere theology in Germany is injured by a one- 
sided subjectivism. A healthy objectivity, the outward, 
concrete, and historical as the complement of the inward, 
mystical, and intellectualist, is what is needed. That 
need can alone be supplied by the idea, atmosphere, 
and concrete reality of a free and reasonable 
Catholicism. 

There are, of course, qualities in German New Testa- 
ment criticism which it is almost impertinent to praise. 

We may instance the thoroughness and attention to 
detail, the power of bringing out the force of some 
otherwise obscure reference or incident, the capacity 
of using classical and oriental scholarship to illustrate 
the story of the infant Christianity as, for instance, in 
the light thrown on the latter by the analogy of the 
religious cults of the Mediterranean peoples. 

It represents toil the most strenuous, and often insight 
of the keenest order. Ail this is worthy of gratitude. 
To throw over the work of those who are called the 
“ German Critics,” a sort of flippant and ill-informed 
depreciation, to rejoice that “ the war has killed German 
Biblical criticism,” is, after all, a very poor and a very 
unjust proceeding. But it is not the thoroughness and 
depth, the versatility and range, of so much that will 
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remain permanently as the result of the splendid inces- 
sant labour of German scholars upon the problenis of 
the New Testament and of the origin of Christianity 
which we ought to call in question, but rather the extent 
to which all this is vitiated by foregone conclusions, 
often unconsciously yet none the less unscientifically 
assumed. The things to interrogate, said in effect 
Cardinal Newman — ^and it is the remark of penetrating 
insight — are the things that are taken for granted, the 
implied postulates which are assumed not proved, which 
appear to the temperament of the reasoner matters 
which no thinking mind could question because they 
are congenial to the build of his own intelligence and 
character, but which are often in reality seen to be the 
most questionable propositions when they are dragged 
out of the background in which they lurk in in- 
distinct and rudimental form, and are made to assume 
tangible shape and definite outline. Behind Hamack’s 
conclusion in his Das Wesen des Christentums that the 
essential content of Christ’s message was solely “ God 
and the Soul, the Soul and its God,” or, more fully, the 
Fatherhood of God and man’s filial dependence on it, 
lies the view ruling the Liberal German Protestant mind 
since Kant : that the essentials of religion are not 
dependent on historic facts, but rather on the soul’s 
vision through conscience; that Christ is the greatest 
of discoverers, rather than the embodiment of God’s 
self-revelation; that His message, not His Person, 
is what matters ; that the really vital things in 
Christianity are not persons and events, much less any 
corporate and institutional life, anything of the nature 
of a society, but ideas, attitude of the mind, relation- 
ships of the individual spirit to the Universal Spirit — 
in fact, to go back to the language of Bishop Butler’s 
time, that Revealed Religion is little more than a repub- 
lication of Natural Religion, or as Toland the Deist 
put it as the title of his now forgotten but significant 
book that “ Christianity is as old as the Creati0Q»^’ 
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though religious Liberalism would understand this on 
mystical^ rather than on merely rationalist lines. It 
wouIH be untrue of course to say that writers such 
as Harnack go to these lengths, but the main drift 
and tendency of the school of which he is so illustrious 
a member is of that character. There is so much 
that is really virile and stimulating in Harnack’s 
presentation of religion, though his true position is 
among great church historians rather than religious 
philosophers, and there is so much that is telling and 
acute in his criticism of popular Catholicism, especially 
of the type formed by the Counter Reformation, that it is 
hard, but at the same time necessary, to realise that 
this subjectivity, whether it be mystical or intellectualist, 
intuitional or rational, falls far short of the fulness 
of that grand, many-sided thing, Christianity. Of Dr. 
Harnack, Father Tyrrell remarks that this deep 
scholar is one to whom Christ would say “ Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God/’ yet, adds Tyrrell, “ a 
miss is as good as a mile.” 

The inward is not complete without the outward. 
A true and sane presentation of the Catholic Faith 
can claim the tangible, the region of the senses, the 
glorious worlds of art and physical science, as spheres 
of God. An inhuman hardness on the one hand, and 
Protestant anti-sacramentalism and opposition to 
corporate Christianity, in the interests of subjectivism 
on the other, are alike tainted with the Manichean 
fallacy. In one sense it may be truly said that there 
are not only two or seven but thousands of sacra- 
ments. For life itself is sacramental. 

The Manicheanism which died away as a visible 
system, killed out or withering to decay, has poisoned 
much of Christian thought and practice by the influence 
of its ideas. The more inhuman types of medisevalism, 
as Thirteenth Century anti-sacerdotal sects, notably the 
, , Albigenses (who were actual Manicheans) and the wilder 
. types of Russian mystical sectarianism, were or are 
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all of this prolific tree. All had at the background 
of their mind the great oriental fallacy of the inherent 
malignancy of matter. If Mohammedanism is* the 
most unspiritual of heresies, Manicheanism has been the 
heresy of setting soul against body and spirit against 
form. 

The Catholicism of the future must honour both 
flesh and spirit, the first the sacramental expression of 
•the second. We dwell on this because the reason 
that certain types both of Catholicism and of Protestant- 
ism have tended to shrivel up into sectarian feeling 
out of touch with life, is due to the fact that they are 
Manichean, rather than really Christian, orthodox, and 
Catholic. The entire Catholic Church, absolutely clear 
in her theology on this point, “ the value and significance 
of flesh ” and on the external generally, has yet suffered' 
from waves of unsound beliefs and practices at various 
times of spiritual reaction, so that her goal has ap- 
peared not as a clean and righteous manhood, but 
as a bad imitation of an angelic existence. 

No wonder that to such a mistake men have opposed 
the pagan common sense of mens sana in cor pore sano. 

The anti-external, anti-corporate tendency in Protest- 
antism, especially in Germany and elsewhere abroad, 
where Protestantism may be studied in its logical 
tendencies, as an unmixed system, is rather to extreme 
subjectivism of soul than to needless disparagement of 
the body. But redemption as social, corporate, and 
embodied is not a congenial subject to it. Faith in 
faith, rather than faith in Christ, is the centre of 
such a Christianity. For most people, this continual 
centring of religion in their own feelings or experi- 
ences is as impossible, unwholesome, and unreal as 
is the secular ignoring of religion at the other extreme. 
A healthy religion, like a healthy body, is not always 
consciously dwelling on its own existence. In the case 
of minds in which sentiment predominates, this becomes 
pietism, often no doubt ocmsistent with a deep and 
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tender devotion to Our Lord, but always in dangler 
of assuming the hothouse plant attitude to life, of 
losing the healthy objectivity in doctrine and' virility 
in practice of the Catholic Faith. Is there not a real 
truth in Newman’s remark in one of his Anglican 
sermons, that “ Luther found men enslaved to their 
works, and he left them enslaved to their feelings”? 
Or at least, if not directly true, it is certainly true 
of many tendencies of that powerful mind', robust in 
itself, but over-subjective in the type of religion which 
it made prevalent. 

Later on, when the Aufkldrung turned intellectual 
Lutheranism in a direction facing towards a more 
rationalistic and a less fiducian type of theotogy, 
subjectivism took a different turn, but it remained sub- 
jectivism stUl, leaving the external sphere free for 
■Prussian absolutism. 

No wonder that German Protestant Liberalism is 
working itself out into something which can no longer, 
like the Christ, be touched and handled by the multitude, 
but becomes the monopoly of critics and professors, as 
at one time Christianity threatened to become of monks 
and schoolmen. Despite Herr Hamack’s genial opti- 
mistic confidence in the power of Christianity, as he 
conceives it, and his genuine personal spirituality, his 
anti-Catholic bias, explicable as it is, prevents him from 
seeing that the Liberalism of which he is so distin- 
guished an exponent is, after all, only a sort of 
inverted sacerdotalism with Professor put for Priest, 
with this difference, that except where the preacher 
is exceptionally interesting and brilliant, it means empty 
dhurches, while the kind of persons who surrounded 
Christ in His earthly ministry, when not sunk in 
indifference, are found, as a general rule, all over the 
world in the churches where sacramentalism prevails. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that this practical 
disparagement of the corporate and the objective in 
Christianity, and this reduction of the Gospel charter 
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to the one supreme text, “ The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” exercises, no doubt unconsciously, but pone the 
less powerfully, an influence on the critical study of 
the New Testament and of the history of early Christi- 
anity which favours the presentation as scientific 
conclusions of what are in many cases only suppressed 
premisses in the mind of the investigator, assumed 
arbitrarily before the investigation is entered upon. In 
the parts of Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century in which the religious 
question is discussed, we see, at its most extreme point, 
this tendency to detach Christianity from history, and 
as a consequence to rewrite the record of religion in 
accordance with a dominant preconception. Christ is 
in this book the sovereign and unique spiritual Genius, 
with insight unparalleled and more than human, who 
stands in solitary majesty, a Being misunderstood, after 
Paul, till Luther rose, but even partially misunderstood 
till Kant supplied the perfect fitting key to His 
message. Mr. Chamberlain, a profound Kantian, 
bends, let us acknowledge, before Christ, as one who 
was to Kant as the burning sun to a star most keen 
in its splendour. Whatever his conviction as to Our 
Lord’s Deity (and it is hard to gather what this is 
from his book), he certainly approaches Him with the 
profoundest reverence. But he severs both His 
Person and his Message, from the historical setting. 
Christ has neither spiritual ancestry in Israel nor spiri- 
tual continuation in the Church. Paul understood 
him a little, Luther more, but in Kant we find the real 
inwardness of Christ’s view of His Father and of man- 
kind. The Christ of Chamberlain’s book is no climax 
of the long travail of Israel’s history. For Judaism 
— not merely the corrupt parties of the Gospel period, 
but Israel at its noblest, Israel as expressing itself 
through an Isaiah— is regarded by this author as an 
arrogant theocracy, at heart unspiritual. Chamberlain, 
like the Gnostic Marcion for whom Harnack has sodt 
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a weakness, cuts Christianity away from its Judaic 
root.^ Christ was no Jew, no Israelite — He came ex 
ahrupto. He was a Galilean, and, as such, it is not 
obscurely hinted, of Teutonic stock, the fairest flower, 
if so, on that tree, as an outcome of which Dante also 
is claimed. The mind of Christ, and the mind of 
Paul — the latter a Teuton, at least in spirit, and at 
his best pleading for a Gospel of Teutonic spiritual 
freedom in his Epistle to the Galatians, themselves 
semi-Teutons — both of these needed Germany as their 
interpreter. They have little or nothing in common 
with the two systems with which real Christianity has 
been, by a great mistake, connected and confused. 
The first of these systems is Israel, the Old Testament 
Judaism ; the second is Catholic or ecclesiastical Christi- 
anity. The first is only, even at its highest develop- 
ment, the race religion of an energetic Syrian tribe, 
abounding in will power but lacking in the philosophic 
mind, with religious instincts perverted through and 
through by fanaticism and spiritual pride. The second, 
the primitive Catholicism, is tainted to the core, 
saturated in the corruption into which the purity of 
Christ’s ideals sank, amid what Mr. Chamberlain calls 
“ the Chaos,” the deluge of oriental theosophy, magic, 
and charlatanry, and the pooling of races which marked 
the period when the “ Orontes flowed into the Tiber.” 
Christ, then, stands between two priestcrafts, one 
before Him, one after Him, Judaism and Catholicism. 
With neither has He any real affinity. He waits for 
Germany to interpret Him — for Luther and for Kant. 

While Nietzsche with a sneer dismisses the ministry 
of Galilee as the idyll of a slave-religion, Chamberlain 
claims it as a sort of pre-Kantian gleam of ideal truth, 
but swallowed up almost at once by the forces of the 
surrounding *‘ Chaos ” out of which it emerged fatally 
changed as the Catholicism of the Second Century. The 
latter is to the real message of Christ as a fairy change- 
ling in the cradle is to the original infant which has 
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been spirited away. The Church of the Martyrs was, 
on this hypothesis, a perversion of the original intention 
of the Christ for whom its members shed their blood. 
It was of the kind of religion which He died in order 
to abolish. He would not have recognised or acknow- 
ledged it. Here we see, in the extreme and on both 
sides, as regards both Judaism and Catholicity, the pre- 
conception that Christ is to be interpreted by modem 
German philosophy and is not to be viewed in 
terms of Old Testament anticipation, or of the subse- 
quent history of the community called by His name. 
His work and message can best be understood 
torn out of the historic context of before and 
after, shining as a unique and solitary star. Of course 
there is in such an interpretation of Christ as that 
contained in the conclusions of this Germanised English- 
man’s speculations, just that element of truth which 
makes it plausible. Our Lord is undoubtedly, as all 
Christians would hasten to acknowledge, of absolutely 
unique significance in the history of religion. In a 
true sense He stands incomparable and alone. He far 
transcends Judaism, at its very best. Also, the sub- 
sequent history of His Church is too often a 
contradiction of its true ideal. But carried to the 
point of the severance of spiritual religion from history, 
and the support of this by one-sided misinterpretation, 
reading back into history the implied postulates of 
the critics’ thought, this tendency, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s book is an extreme instance, is at once 
profoundly characteristic of German religious Liberal- 
ism in its more ultra forms, and at the same time 
thoroughly questionable and unsatisfactory regarded as 
an explanation of the factors of the problem, taken 
as a whole. 

The practical reduction of what is the real essence 
of Christianity to the Kantian ethical imperative, in- 
volving Theism as its postulate, which underlies Houston 
Chamberlain’s interpretation of our religion, is also 
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seen in that historian who so largely encouraged the 
spirit wijich has made this war possible. 

The mentality of Treitschke exhibits two rooted con- 
victions, ( I ) the right of Prussia to work out its destiny 
to the full, to realise its divine right to rule and to drive ; 
(2) the necessity for the individual and so for citizen- 
ship of a thoroughly anti-ecclesiastical Protestantism, 
Kantian to the backbone, divorced from “ dogma ” but 
preserving as essential two great beliefs, the Personal 
God and the immortal soul. This stark duty-inspiring 
Theism, under Christian vesture, is exalted by Treitschke 
as the true resultant of Luther’s inner spirit, as the 
actual fruitful kernel and permanent essence of the 
one really manly and patriotic religion, Protestantism, 
the foe of decadence. 

Again and again he treats of this austere cult of 
Duty in a strain like that of Carlyle in our own country, 
though more simple and restrained. 

He writes as follows, in a passage eloquent with 
profound conviction, in his History of Modern Germany, 
(We quote from Eden and Cedar Paul’s translation) : — 

“It is only this revival of German Protestantism 
which explains those most peculiar tendencies of the 
new German civilisation which remain incomprehen- 
sible tio most non-Tcutons, and even to the English ; 
this alone has rendered it possible for the German to 
be at the same time pious and free, for his literature 
to be Protestant without the taint of dogma. The 
English and French Enlightenment has the sign written 
on its forehead to show how it was effected in conflict 
with the tyranny of enslaved Churches and with the 
obscure zealotry of an ignorant populace.’’ 

[If Treitschke as a Liberal Protestant differs from 
Nietzsche as a Neo- Pagan, both are at one in their 
attitude to the instincts of the common people.] 

, “ Even the Deism of the British is irreligious, for 
the Deists’ God makes no appeal to the conscience, 
and merely fulfils the office of the great machine-driver 
of the world. 
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“ The German Enlightenment, on the other hand, 
was firmly rooted in Protestantism ; it attacked eccle- 
siastical tradition with even sharper weapons than did 
the philosophy of the neighbouring peoples, but the 
boldness of its criticism was mitigated by a profound 
veneration for religion. It awakened the consdaices 
which the Anglo-French Materialism put to sleep ; it 
preserved the belief in a personal God and in the 
ultimate purpose of the perfected world, the human 
immortal soul.” [We may note here the agreement 
with Harnack's two essentials, or inner kernel, of 
Christianity, “ God and My Soul.”] 

Here we touch the bedrock of the entire Liberal 
Protestant philosophy of religion. It is with more or 
less of this conscious or unconscious pre-conception 
that German critics of this school, with all their often 
splendid industry and erudition, approach the Gospels 
and Primitive Christianity. As they attempt to cut 
down through the successive layers of the flesh of 
tradition to the bones of truth, they are unconsciously 
influenced by the belief that these bones— the lasting, 
permanent, and, in the true sense, original, elements of 
the Divine Story — are the same two which Kant saved, 
by his insistence on the Categorical Imperative, from 
the sceptical deluge ; that all else is more or less con- 
tingent, or only symbolical, and, at the best, of the 
husk and circumference rather than of the vital and 
abiding kernel and centre. With this conviction, they 
easily find Ktint’s moral philosophy as the essence of 
Galilee and Calvary, that for which they are useful, and 
therefore that which all else in them merely illustrates. 
Of course, Treitschke does this in a more drastic 
fashion than the theologians, but the tendfncy is 
manifest in all alike. “ Even though our art,” he con- 
tinues, “ could not become a possession of the whole 
people, we have still to thank the rejuvenation of Ger- 
man Protestantism for the great blessing that the nwst 
highly cultivated moral views have come to permeate 
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the conscience of the masses, and that ultimately the 
ethics o| Kant forced their way into the Protestant 
pulpib, and thence into the lowermost strata of the 
North German people.” 

This veneration for the austere Kantian ethics is only 
as regards individual morality. Except in so far as 
" Duty, stern daughter of the voice of God to use 
.Wordsworth’s splendid phrase, the equivalent of the 
Kantian Imperative in poetry of the grand inevitable 
order— serves as the schoolmistress of patriotism, ethics 
are allowed by Treitschke no power of interfering in 
matters political. In this sphere, conscience is a drill- 
sergeant, not a prophetess ; her help is to be invoked 
to make subjects docile, not to make statesmen 
scrupulous. The antipodes could not be farther apart, 
as to political life and the duties of nations to one 
another and to humanity, than, on the one hand, 
Treitschke ’s praise of war as “ God’s drastic tonic ” 
and his "Machiavellian belief in an unhampered State, 
when that State is Prussia, and on the other, the entire 
spirit of Kant’s Essay on Universal Peace. 

To go back to what we have alluded to before, the 
root fault of the Protestantism of Germany, considered 
as representative of the Christianity of history, is that it 
has lost, both among the learned and among the multi- 
tude, the idea of the Church. It is content to aim at 
presenting a sort of disembodied Christianity of sen- 
timents or of intuitions, which, as far as it is external 
at all, is a reflection in the sphere of religion of the one 
and absolute political State. “ The Prince,” in Luther’s 
phrase, repeated lately by the Kaiser, ” is the Summus 
Episcopus.” Now, although the idea of the Church is 
liable to the greatest perversions, for corruptio optimi 
est pessima, yet Christianity without the Church is a 
' thin, abstract thing, if predominantly intellectualist ; or 
• .else, it tends to lose itself in gusts of feeling if purely 
.'Snotipnalist. 

V , Institutional Christianity is older than the New Testa- 
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ment canon, for the Eoclesia is Israel continueid, and 
sacramentalism (as so advanced and at the same time 
so learned a critic as Dr. Kirsopp Lake, h^ lately 
admitted and even insisted on) lies at the root of die 
New Testament. 

The idea of the Church has gathered round it much 
that is parasitic, as all great things do when launched 
into a world of petty minds and selfish wills. It is, 
for all that, a great and inspiring idea, naturally akin 
both to man’s social instincts, which are at the basb 
fvmdamentally religious, and also to the poetry of the 
soul. For the intuitive sense of grandeur and largeness 
which, in spite of the English association of the prosaic 
with religion, refuses to accept a mere intellectualism as 
an adequate substitute for what Matthew Arnold rightly 
called “ the august, European, imaginative ” aspect of 
historical Christianity, demands a creed which claims 
both the senses and the spirit. The Catholic Religion 
is the only method so far discovered by which the ideas 
of the Gospel can be brought to the level of the multi- 
tude and, like the broken bread and fish of the miracle, 
become “ human nature’s daily food.” 

Hard as it is for Liberal Protestantism to admit it, 
a wide experience shows that it is Catholicism which is 
really democratic, claiming the common man by the 
font and the altar rather than by experiences and feel- 
ings inevitably more or less peculiar to the few. This 
remains true, in spite of the perversion of Catholicism 
into clericalism, for the sacraments themselves, as F. D. 
Maurice insisted, \Jitness against the attempt to intro- 
duce the sectarian spirit. In ministering the sacraments 
the priest represents the priestly community of the 
baptized, good, bad, and indifferent ; he acts for them 
and to them. He does not represent a clique of elect 
or converted or intellectually enlightened and, liberally 
minded people. 

It is of the essence of Christianity to be positive and 
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organic and not merely protesting and individual. To 
a religion nervous, negative, and argumentative the 
futurfe will not belong. Catholicism rather than Protes- 
tantism will have its opportunity, since the new age in 
regard to its needs and ideals will be one of international 
relations, of the things that unite rather than those that 
sever. Hence it is not from the direction of German 
Liberal Protestantism that the last word has been 
spoken. No doubt Catholicism must undergo a “ sea 
change.” It must slough off a good deal of matter 
which now makes it impossible for it to forge ahead. It 
must learn the lesson of Sacramenta propter homines 
rather than Homines propter sacramenta. Such a 
process of breaking with a damnosa hereditas which is 
not of the true genius and essence of Catholic Christi- 
anity at its best, will be inevitable if it is to live and' 
thrive in the new age; and since, after all, Catholicism' 
is a living thing, though with much dead matter cling- 
ing to it, it will learn sooner or later, and no doubt 
gradually, to trust its own better instincts. The best 
hope for the future of religion is that Sindbad should 
in time disentangle himself from the Old Man of the 
Sea (Catholic Christianity from Ultramontanism and 
political clericalism), and find himself healthier and 
freer for the change. 

Some will ^ell us that this can never come — that any 
att^pt at a synthesis which should embrace both the 
truth of Tradition and the truths implicit in the demands 
of the Modern Mind, when the latter is spiritual and 
Christ-seeking, is an attempt foredoomed to failure — 
an attempt, as it were, to eat our cake and have it too. 
We are told, on all sides, that we may be Catholic, that 
we may be Liberal, but that we cannot be both. It 
may also, no doubt, be pointed out that the divisions in 
the Church of England are the result, direct or indirect, 
of the half-conscious attempt to reconcile and hold 
together the old and the new which that Church has 
been making, ever since the Reformation, an attempt, 
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such critics would tell us, foredoomed to failure. Cer- 
tainly we know not what the future holds in its womb ; 
but the feeling of some years ago that the latest ’word 
was that of German Liberal Protestantism, is now felt 
to be open to question. The present state of religious 
thought in Germany is a witness to this. 

About fifteen years ago, one to whom we have already 
alluded, Dr. Adolf Hamack, Professor of Church His- 
tory in Berlin University, and no doubt the most learned 
and illustrious Liberal Protestant in Europe, delivered 
before six hundred students of that University a series 
of lectures on Christ and His Religion— Das 'Wesen des 
Christentums, the “ Essence of Christianity ” — ^which 
were in many ways of great significance. They were 
published under the aforenamed title, and soon after 
translated into English by Mr. Bailey Saunders, 
an enthusiastic English disciple of Professor Harnack. 
The lectures are important for many reasons. The 
mind at work through them is a noble one, let us 
never deny it, however much its recent judgment about 
the causes of the war may cause us astonishment. The 
learning is at once thorough, deep, and many-sided, at 
the same time clothed in a vesture of sincere simplicity. 
The lecturer was manifestly en rapport in a remarkable 
way with the hundreds of youths whom he addressed on 
this greatest of themes. The lectures are in no sense 
purely destructive, rather they are characterised by a 
sincere desire to be constructive and never to pull down 
merely for destruction’s sake. Much of the extravagant 
negative criticism of Strauss or even of Bauer— the 
Tubingen late dating of almost all the New Testament 
—has been shown by Dr. Hamack to be thoroughly 
arbitrary and imscientific. His glowing enthusiasm for 
Christ, which just seems only to fall short, by a very, 
little, of personal and adoring love, and to be “ not far 
from the Kingdom of God,” marks with restrained ardour 
every page of the lectures. .Where, then, is the mistake 
of the latter as to what Christianity means and hds 
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meant through the ages to those whom it has sustained 
in life ahd in death? The root defect is in the precon- 
ceptions with which the whole composition starts and 
wMch crop up again and again at every critical turn 
of the argument. They are as follows : ( i ) That the 
only two contents of the Christian religion that are of 
permanent and vital value, that form, so to say, its 
inner kernel as distinct from its protective envelope, 
are as follows— “ God and my Soul,” “ My Soul and 
my God.” This amounts to a reduction of Christianity 
to a subjective individualism that however profoundly 
akin to the Teutonic genius and temper in matters of 
religion, ignores some of the most vivid and central 
contents of the message of the Gospel. (2) The second 
presupposition is that in Christ’s teaching about the 
. Father, and not in His own Person and all that is in- 
volved in it and the Redemption which flows from it, 
is to be found all that is really original and essential 
in His Message. All else is but the wrapping of the 
message. The Fatherhood is the Faith. 

That such a presentation of Christ is little, if at 
all, removed from what may be called the Higher 
Unitarianism as distinct from the less spiritual, less 
mystic, and purely humanitarian type, appears plain 
enough, and no doubt it would not be denied by its 
advocates that it is so. It is what Dr. Sanday has 
called, with a sort of apology for it, “ the reduced 
estimate ” of Christ. No sense of Dr. Harnack’s 
splendid learning and high character ought to blind 
us to the fact that this estimate is rather assumed before- 
hand than a scientific conclusion from the evidence, that 
it is absolutely removed from the adoration which the 
Christian Church has ever given to the Redeemer and 
ftom the centrality which she ascribes to His Person and 
His Work, both for and in humanity. "Believe with 
Jesus "■ is the motto of German Liberal Protestantism. 
•.^' Believe in Jesus ” is the expression of the Church’s 
^'Conviction, and has ever been so. What is significant 
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is that the school of which Dr. Harnack is the miost 
learned, and at the same time the most fhoderate 
and conservative member, is the leading force in the' 
Protestantism of Prussia and Germany. The distinctively 
Evangelical party there is comparatively uninfluential, 
though still, no doubt, not without power of leadership 
in many of the country districts, and we believe that its 
members are especially numerous among the clergy of 
the Protestant parts of Bavaria. But it is the Liberal 
Protestant School which is the driving force. 

Does any thoughtful observer of the religious 
tendencies of the age fail to jsee in all this a 
very probable or almost certain picture of what the 
Church of England would gradually become were the 
leaven of Catholic principles, fermenting with opposite 
results, to cease to have any place within her? 
The bearing of the present condition of Qerman, 
French, and Swiss Protestantism (a condition ili which 
Unitarianism of the Immanentist type is the / winning 
force, while the churches tend to become more a^d naiore 
lecture-rooms for the few rather than houses (ji prayer 
for the many) upon present Church of England contro- 
versies would take us over too wide a range, but at 
least in all fairness this may be said with reference to 
the question involved in the Kikuyu controversy. It is 
quite true that Anglican authorities of an older j)eriod 
have never recognised the ministerial orders of any mm- 
conforming body in England, for the simple reason that 
such bodies not only were regarded as schismatic, but 
that until the Toleration Acts their very existence was 
contrary to the law of the land. This is a plain fact 
of history, whether we like it or not, or approve of it 
or not. We are only concerned with it as a fact. Yet 
it is also true that the same attitude was not adopted' 
towards the non-Episcopal communities abroad. Their 
circumstances were considered as exceptionally difficult, 
and an absolutely negative decision as to the questum 
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of their ministerial orders was not always arrived at 
even by^some of the highest Churchmen of the Caroline 
perioH. For instance, it must be admitted that Cosin, 
hated by the Puritans almost next to Laud, communi- 
cated abroad with the Huguenots during his exile in 
the Commonwealth time. The question, however, is 
whether the development in foreign Protestantism in 
these days has not brought the whole question into a new 
atmosphere, and as to whether a much more serious 
question than valid orders is not now at stake — ^i.e. the 
recognition of bodies which appear, with the exception 
of the Scandinavian Lutheran Church (which has at 
least the form of an Episcopate), to have definitely and 
practically left the Deity of Christ, in the strict and 
unique sense, an open question. The Protestantism of 
Germany at best allows this doctrine, the true articulus 
stantis vet cadentls Ecclesice, to be retained by her more 
old-fashioned members, but by the most growing and 
powerful school it is, to all intents and purposes, re- 
jected, and that without let or hindrance. To any one 
who has lived among educated German Protestants or 
reads modern German theology this is a matter of 
notoriety. 

After the deprivation of the immensely popular Pastor 
Jatho, who from a leading pulpit in Cologne had for 
years taught Pantheism and the non-existence of a 
Personal God, four thousand lay Protestants of that 
dty swore fidelity to his teaching. The action of the 
authorities was exceptional and much condemned, but 
he had passed the narrow ledge of Theism, and the voice 
of Harnack had disavowed him. 

The lectures of Professor Harnack, to which we have 
alluded, must be read in the light of two subsequent 
publications of the greatest importance. The first is 
the little book L'Evangile et L'^glise, by the then 
Abb6 Loisy, who was the most learned New Testament 
critic of the French Roman Catholic Church, and in the 
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front rank of modem Biblical scholarship. Thfe fact 
that the author has since, after the condemnatiqi^ of his 
methods and results by Rome, completely renounced his 
priesthood does not destroy the importance of the book, 
which rests on its merits as a searching criticism, at 
once scientific and popular, of the Liberal Protestant 
interpretation of the secret of the Gospel. Though 
“Modernist,” this book is not necessarily so in the 
later and more doubtful sense. It is a traversing, 
inch by inch, of Hamack's position, and, to most candid 
niinds, a complete demonstration of the fact that, what- 
ever was the inner essence of the original Gospel, it 
was not merely the subjective individualism which ever 
since Luther has been at one and the same time the 
strength and the weakness of Teutonic Protestant re- 
ligious thought, Christ with no longer Moses and Elias, 
but Luther and Kant, beside Him as the soul’s guide in 
its discovery of God. Loisy shows in L'^vangile et 
L'EgUse that it is a proceeding of a purely arbitrary 
and a priori nature to reduce, as Hamack’s school do, 
the idea of the Messianic Kingdom in the Synoptic 
Gospels into something mainly or entirely ethical and 
subjective, a sort of Galilean anticipation of Liberalism. 
He shows how rapid and how apparently inevitable was 
the transition from the Messianic hope of the Judaeo- 
Christian Community into the Catholicism into which this 
Messianic Community developed instinctively as well as 
by a process of assimilation, as it chipped its Jewish 
shell and passed out from the synagogue into the Graeco- 
Roman world. He proves that to regard this transition 
from the Community of the Messianic Hope to the 
Catholic Church as merely a corruption of the orig inal 
idea of the Gospel is to ignore the fact that this original 
idea involved a visible and organic element, that the 
roots of Catholicism are intertwined with the New Testa-, 
ment itself, and are the continuation of Israel, the: 
“ Holy People ” of the older Dispensation. 

But, in addition to Loisy’s line of criticism, within a 
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very recent period from inside the ranks of Gennan 
Protes^ntism itself has come a notable book which like 
that of Loisy traverses the conclusions about Our Lord 
of the Liberal Protestant type. It is from the school 
known as the eschatological one, because it accentuates 
the teaching of Christ about the Last Things, the apoca- 
lyptic side of His message, as the most distinctive. It 
insists that of all the utterances ascribed to Him in the 
Gospels, the solemn words to the High Priest at His 
trial, claiming to be the judge of mankind and the 
initiator and head of a supernatural kingdom, are 
among the most absolutely certain, by the concurrence 
of testimony, to have proceeded from His lips. 

This work of Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
translated into English as The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, in which this idea has been recently brought 
to the front, has proved itself a veritable storm centre. 
Developing the position of Johann Weiss, Schweitzer 
substitutes for the genial ethical Jesus of Liberal Pro- 
testantism a figure full of wonder and mystery, the 
Eschatological Christ. 

It may be said that the view of Schweitzer, who, 
so far from being an unbeliever, is now working in 
the field of foreign missions, is impossible to reconcile 
with the Catholic Faith in regard to his contention that 
Jesus believed in His own immediate visible return, an 
event which did not occur. But at least the eschato- 
logical school has forced the Liberal Protestants to 
admit that the theory of the germ of the original Gospel 
as mainly or entirely ethical, and consisting of the 
Fatherhood of God and the soul’s inward affinity to the 
Divinity as practically the entire essence and kernel, 
the Idea and ratio seminalis of the whole, is a view which 
cannot stand impartial investigation of the sources — 
that, in fact, it is Kant translated back into the Palestine 
of the first century. 

The reader whose attention, it may be, is riveted at 
tMs moment on the giant struggle of Russia against 
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her antithesis, her absolute contradictory, the Teuton 
Empire and the Prussian spirit, will pardon a- digres- 
sion suggested to the writer by the thought of the abso- 
lute contrast of the German Protestant and the Byzantine 
Slavonic representations of the Redeemer. There is a 
grandeur about Thorwaldsen’s sculptured Christ over the 
altar in the great Lutheran cliurch in Copenhagen which 
is unmistakable. It is the conception of the Teuton 
Christ in noble virility of attitude, in wisdom, benevo- 
lence, courage, the Christ of the North. He is untainted 
by feebleness of ideal, by cloying sentimentalism, the 
Christ whose majesty triumphed over the meanness of 
His surroundings, and whose brow, heavy with thought 
for man’s good, is stamped with the regal grandeur 
of one who rules by serving. He stands. His arms 
extended in fulness of invitation to the race of which 
He is the Head, calm and gentle, yet loving and strong. 

This is the Christ of those Northern nations who have 
broken with the Latin Church. It is the personified ideal 
of a Christianity noble, serious, ethical, benevolent, 
giving the chief place to personality, character, and 
will, a Christianity for men and women living in Ihe 
world, for thoughtful and yet practically pious souls, 
Martha’s activity joined to Mary’s calm in cheerful 
fruitfulness — the religion of duty ar its sublime 
call to consecrated service. It is ally ;the 

Christ idea of the Germanic Reformatic s noblest 

side, neither worldly nor other -worldl, .itual yet 

human. It lacks, however, something whii..*'the Byzan- 
tine Russian Christ of the ikons in a strange way sug- 
gests rather than expresses. The Christ of post-Refor- 
mation Teutonic art is a grand and seriously veracious 
figure, but one wanting in the penetrative sense of 
mystery and wonder which is the atmosphere of the 
region where the Finite and the Infinite are mingled 
together. 

The Face of the Russian Christ, of the Redeemer of 
Eastern Christendom, at times appears as if scarce^ 
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human, as if it melted into Deity, but it is never that , 
of one vjho is solely and purely human. As everywhere 
throughout Russia the Mother holds in her arms the 
heavenly Boy, it is the Ancient of Days that she carries 
— the Ancient of Days though but an hour or two old. 

In theological language the Russian Christ may 
possibly suggest Docetism, the Christ of the phan- 
tasiasts, the Christ whose flesh is but of dream tex- 
ture, but He never suggests the Ebionite conception — 
the human and nothing more than the human— the 
merely genial, benevolent reformer and moralist, valiant, 
helpful, ethical, but not the expression of the grand 
paradox of the Incarnation, the depth of love answer- 
ing to the depth of need. 

The Christ of the Germanic Reformed Religion, at 
least of its intellectual section, serious and rational, 
is too like modern Lutheran worship, even when the 
latter is at its best, just lacking, for all its appeal to 
earnest intelligence and truth-seeking, in that atmo- 
sphere as of an infinite presence manifested under 
earthly signs, of the Christ of the Transfiguration, veiled 
within the cloud. Despite the excellence of the preach- 
ing, and the hearty choral singing of German Protest- 
ant worship at its best, a certain want is felt of the 
sense as of something toudiing on the unseen. The air, 
no doubt, is not heavy, literally or metaphorically, with 
the “ thick, stupefying incense smoke ” of devout dreams 
and fancies, but, on the other hand, it is too clear to be 
the best medium of a religion of mystery, such as 
Christianity essentially is, even if of mystery revealed 
yet seen per speculum. The lingering Kyries of the 
Liturgy of S. Chrysostom float upward in Russia as 
the very incense of human intercourse with Divinity, 
while in Protestant Germany Ein feste Burg, splendid 
hymn as it is, has by comparison a somewhat Old 
Testament and tribal character. 

In nothing, however, does the contrast between the 
Germati Protestant way of expressing Christianity and 
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the Russian way stand out more clearly than in regard 
to what theologians have described as the “ Conjis^ls of 
Perfection.” To the German Protestant, as to almost 
all Protestants, Luther’s dislike of anything of the nature 
of asceticism is instinctive. 

The great German Reformer’s full-blooded visage, 
genial yet capable of storm, the face, as has been said, 
like that of Cromwell, of a ” Philistine with genius,” 
and that spiritual genius, but lacking in something in- 
definable which would have added refinement to 
strength, stands as the symbol of a form of Christianity 
which, headed by a monk, came into being in its 
developed Sixteenth Century condition as a revolt 
against monasticism. ” Get you wives I ” was the cry of 
that leader of the extreme left of the English Reforma- 
tion, Bishop Bale, at once Puritan and Merry-Andrew, 
himself a married ex-Carmelite, to the Irish monks 
of his Diocese of Ossory in Edward Vi’s reign. Luther's 
alliance with the nun Catherine Von Bora was^ almost 
as much as his demolition of the Pope’s bull, the act 
which burnt the Protestant boats with reference to the 
older system. It sent a thrill of horror through Catholic 
Europe, even through the less believing part of it, the 
conscience of which had borne without much protest the 
family arrangements of the Borgia, at the very centre 
of Catholicism. Among the rest, the pure mind of 
Henry VIII recoiled at the news. 

Erasmus, for whom Luther was the enfant terrible 
who was ruining the religious Renascence, received thfe 
report characteristically—" This tragedy of Luther’s has 
now become a comedy 1 ” 

The great humanist had no love for monasticism, but 
there must have been to his mind something intensely 
bourgeois and Philistine in Luther’s practical demonstra- 
tion of the inutility of the monastic vow. Erasmus must 
have thought it, to say the least, extremely bad form'. 

The Church of Lutheran Germany has been true tO 
its founder’s ideals. Admirable in general, in the'homee ‘ 
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of its pastors, the sons of whom, as among the English 
clergy^ l\^ve so often been men distinguished in every 
sphere of honourable activity, many of them noted for 
literary gifts (a Nietzsche among them) — this Church 
is bas^ on a tacit denial, in which, till recently indeed, 
at least popularly, our own has seemed to share, of 
any call of Christ to certain of His followers to renun- 
ciation of marriage ties, family responsibilities, and 
possession of earthly goods, in order, in S. Paul’s 
words, “ to attend upon the Lord without distraction.” 
Lutheran Protestantism especially, as, indeed, Protest- 
antism generally, hears Christ saying to the cured 
demoniac who would leave his home to follow the 
Master, tramping with Him as an Apostle, “ Go to 
thine house and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee,” but it appears to have little sym- 
pathy or understanding for the call to the rich young 
man, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all that thou 
hast.” 

Teutonic domesticity, at least as it has been up till 
now, so admirable often in its homely simplicity, yet 
sometimes so limited and stodgy, furnishes the wellnigh 
exclusive atmosphere for the German Protestant appli- 
cation of the ethics of Christ. Almost the only exception 
to this is the admirable deaconess movement, with its 
disciplined ministries, which has sprung in modem times 
from the more believing and evangelical section of 
Protestant Germany. 

In Russia, however, the very opposite is the case : the 
Christian Religion there appears instinctively, perhaps 
from its nearer contact to Eastern ideas, a thing that 
while blessing the home and caressing little children and 
even allowing or practically insisting on marriage for its 
ordinary parochial clergy, yet finds it a necessity of its 
i^ul that it must seek a further expression in what the 
history of the Church knows as monasticism. 

?' The spirit of the Thebaid finds a congenial soil in 
steppes, as Mr. Stephen Graham hcis lately reminded 
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us. Hermits still flourish and are sometimes saints, 
though sometimes dervishes. 

The Skete, or more contemplative monastery, "is in 
some sense natural to the Russian temper, however 
liable such a mode of religion may be to perversion. 
Yet the forest solitudes have noble uses. 

The Protestant Teuton mind is right in perceiving, as 
Kingsley did, that the temperament which has made 
monasticism possible is one which is in danger of 
despising the ordinary bodily life and striving to become, 
what man was never meant to be, an imitation of an 
angel instead of a man regenerated and thankful to be 
a man. 

But while there is a Manichean asceticism — and many 
pious Christians, both Catholic and Puritan, have skirted 
the edge of heresy in this matter — there is also a sane 
ascetic element in the soul’s progress. 

Discipline — the soul’s pruning knife — solitude and 
silence, the keen, frost-like atmosphere in which often 
the soul makes advance the quickest — these things are as 
necessary parts of the life of Christ’s members as to 
that of their Head were His mountain-top aloneness and 
freedom of spirit. The freemasonry of silence is 
essential to fellowship. 

As to the comparison of the Churches of Germany, 
Protestant and Catholic, with one another, it is in regard 
to any cultus that can engage the affections and touch 
the heart, and in regard to any organised effort to give 
detailed help or guidance for the conscience and the 
will, that German Protestantism is at its weakest. The 
defects of Protestantism generally are seen in Germany 
imrelieved by the un- Protestant elements which balance 
or sometimes neutralise them in the practical system of 
the English Church as a consequence of the element of 
compromise inherent in the latter since the Reformation. 

There is no Catholicising ferment apparent as in 
Anglicanism, though Hamack in his Thoughts on 
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Protestantism appears to see and deplore signs of 
such:# 

The mingling of the familiar with the supernatural, 
of homeliness with wonder, which is the essence of the 
spiritual atmosphere on its best, as distinct from its less 
admirable side, of a Continental or Orthodox place 
of worship, whether it be that of Cologne . Cathedral 
or of the Uspensky Sobor in the Kremlin, is absent in 
the German Protestant Churches, as, indeed, in foreign 
Protestantism generally. 

The singing of chorales is, however, a redeeming 
point in the cultus. Congregational singing is charac- 
teristic of both communions in Germany, Catholic and 
Protestant. 

The singing of hymns by the congregation through- 
out the “ People’s Mass ” in the cathedrals as well as 
in the country Catholic churches in Germany, especially 
in Bavaria, is a feature not generally associated with 
the Mass in Roman Catholic lands. In regard to the 
differentiae of the two Communions, it is, of course, as 
everywhere, “ the Mass that matters,” in Mr. Birrell’s 
phrase. Whatever scholastic definition, whatever prac- 
tical perversions may have gathered round them, it can 
scarcely be denied by wide observers of the phenomena 
of religion in modern Europe, that the Mass and Con- 
fession, each in different ways, the former as concen- 
trating and forming a focus for worship, and satisfy- 
ing the demand of fellowship of man with Christ and 
with the whole family of God, and the latter as giving 
expression to the instinct of penitence, to the need, at 
special times, for guidance, correspond to universal 
human wants which, even when it is at its best, the 
Pulpit alone cannot meet. 

The present writer’s experience of German religion 
extends mainly to religious thought expressed in writ- 
ings, rather than to practice and personal contact, as 
far as the Northern Protestantism is concerned, but 
to personal experience rather than literature in regard 
to the Catholicism of the South and West. 
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Hence he is well aware that he may, unconsciously, 
exaggerate the extent to which a kind of high ethical 
and intellectual Liberalism, of a type which leaves the 
Faith of the Incarnation on one side or restates the 
latter till its essence has disappeared, has taken posses- 
sion of the German Protestant Church. 

Although there can be no doubt that the so-called 
“ Evangelical Church of Germany ” the outcome of the 
Erastian union of the former Lutheranism and Calvinism, 
no longer insists practically among the credenda of her 
ministers on the main truths of the Apostles’ Creed — can- 
not, in fact, do so, because the Liberal Protestant party 
is rapidly gaining in influence with the more educated 
classes — ^yet it is certain that in many places, especially 
in the country districts, a good deal of old-fashioned 
piety still exists. The belief, however, in a Christianity 
which has Christ’s Person and Redemption as its centre 
rather than only God’s Fatherhood— which in the lan- 
guage of modern religious thought in Germany is 
Christocentri rather than merely Theocentric — is, 
though still strong comparatively, in a sort of inert way, 
as a matter of fact losing ground more and more. 
Berlin is remarkable for the number of persons who 
register themselves as Atheists, in order to escape pay- 
ing the Church rate. It is probably at once the most 
materialist both in theory and in practice of any capital 
in Europe. 

So little has the city in which Schleiermacher preached 
almost daily to thousands preserved any effectual touch 
of his spiritual idealism, of his genuine, even if too 
subjective, Christianity. 

But the absence of congregations in the Churches is 
not so invariably the case as is sometimes represented. 
It was probably very much the case in Berlin before * 
the war. Yet the present writer was present shortly 
before the declaration of war at a Sunday service in 
the ancient Church of the Holy Ghost in Heidelberg, 
that historic Protestant centre, in which the great build- 
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ing was crowded by a congregation of the well-to-do 
class, and largely by young men. 

Thb general impression, however, of the emptiness 
of the Protestant churches comes from very wide 
observation. No doubt the weaknesses of German 
Protestantism arise either from a sort of ethical 
Liberalism which, with all its often lofty idealism, 
has largely abandoned the historic facts of the 
Gospels or from a too subjective type of pious sen- 
timent. 

Humble and loving, and, at the same time, intelligent 
Christian men and women of the German Protestant 
Communion, we may be certain are to be found, 
especially in country districts, to a far greater extent 
than would appear from a hasty inspection of the con- 
dition of religion in Germany. It is with regard to the 
official Church (as, indeed, in other countries too, but 
scarcely to the same thorough-going extent) that severe 
criticism appears to be justly called for. A State Chap- 
lain rather than the voice of Christian Prophecy, the 
semi-Rationalism, which it tolerates in its teachers, is 
clothed in transcendental and believing forms ; but none 
the less it has taken the central heart out of the national 
Christianity, in spite of many learned and high-minded 
teachers who represent this school. 

Its slavish Kaiser-worship and the Erastianism which 
is in its very blood have made it the willing instru- 
ment of a patriotism divorced almost from sanity, and 
cut free from ethical and human consideration of any 
description. 

Let us remember, however, that several of these ten- 
dencies are seen among ourselves, though not to the 
same extreme and unashamed degree. Let us take 
care lest while we censure all this an impartial critic 
might say, De te fabula narratur. 

At any rate, when we read Professor Deismann’s 
account in the Constructive Quarterly of the way in 
which the Protestant churches of Germany, from the 
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Dona at Berlin down, have been crowded continually 
ever since the war, while hymns resound and prayers 
ascend, let us not merely see in the singing by thofisands 
of Luther’s Ein fesie Burg only another sign of the 
way in which Germany is deluded into fancying her- 
self the innocent victim of attack rather than the 
unscrupulous assailant, but let us be certain that all 
of those prayers that are sincere will find a true answer, 
and that Germany will be saved when she is punished, 
but, to use the words of the prophet, not saved “ by her 
covenant.” 

In the world of theological literature, German Protes- 
tantism is, no doubt, in output and thoroughness of 
scholarship much ahead of the German Roman Catholic 
Communion, although the latter, even since the exodus 
or alienation of such theologians and historians as 
Dellinger, is a Church with a distinct wing of learned 
men. The strength, however, of German Catholicism, 
and yet perhaps also, in a subtle way, its weakness at 
the same time, lies largely in its splendidly organised 
condition. 

Ever since the f^fiUarkampf, in which Bismarck was 
beaten by the second of his enemies, the advance of 
which he watched incessantly — i.e. the Socialists and 
the Jesuits, the “ Red International ” and the “ Black 
International ” as he called them — the German Catholic 
Church has never forgotten the lesson she then learnt, 
the need of unity, discipline, and esprit de corps. 

The present writer has for several years past visited 
South Germany, and lived, during his stay there, with 
Idndly, hearty German people, full of homely GemiUhUch- 
keit and Gastfreundlichkeit. He has stayed on several 
occasioits in Freiburg-i-Bresgau, that charming old- 
German dty, crowned on all sides by the hills of the 
Black Forest, while its minster seems to breathe from 
its tower of delicate beauty the very spirit of the Middle 
Ages, of the time of the minnesingers, of the merchant 
guilds, of that Holy Empire which brought something of 
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the Italian air into the South German life. Such cities 
were ,not created merely by blood and iron. The 
Fredcrician and Bismarckian policy may have mastered 
them, it never made them. By surrendering their spirit 
to Frnssia’s possession thtey have gained, no doubt, but 
they have also lost. Germany has lost or is losing her 
soul, a soul which expressed itself in ways often old- 
fashioned, in ways of friendliness, of homely culture, 
of the Weihnachtsfest and of the Christkind. She is 
gaining instead as her representative genius something 
hard and metallic. True there were features as of some- 
thing slack and loosely knit about the older Germany ; 
but the life of the latter could have been braced and 
disciplined without becoming that of an energum^, a 
thing possessed by an unmoral, and in its developm«it, 
an immoral spirit. “ This ought ye to have done ’’ 
might be said to Germany, to have gained in valour and 
discipline, without leaving “ the other undone,” the 
giving scope to the spirit of freedom and humanity. 
Yet if Germany is losing her soul, we are slow in 
regaining ours, as far, that is, as our home-staying 
population is concerned. Our popular idea of religion 
is still without much of either graciousness or reality, 
without enough of either of ” the two best things in the 
world, sweetness and light.” The writer remembers a 
storm of censure which he brought upon himself by 
daring in print, not long before the war, to compare 
the ” Continental Sunday ” as spent by the population 
of a South German city with the Tyneside working-class 
Sunday. In the first case, churches crowded for Mass 
after Mass, and that by congregations largely mascu- 
line ; as the day wears on, numbers of people making 
th^r way to the hills, or the river, or other surroundings 
of the city, and taking recreation in a homely, cheerful 
manner, the sober German version of the joy of life. 

In England we have lost in these matters Puritan 
, sincerity, but have not ventured to lose Puritan con- 
ventionalism. The result is one mainly characterised 
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by unreality, by concessions made to the prejudices in 
which the majority have ceased to believe. ^ 

If there is much that is natural and attractive in the 
popular presentation of German Catholicism in its 
association with religion, of good humour, kindly cour- 
tesy {Gemuthlichkeit) yet it has, as we have mentioned 
above, another and a less admirable side. Besides 
the spiritual and the social aspects, there is the political 
one. The religion of Catholic Germany has, through 
its leaders of the Centre, practically sold itself to the 
war lords. 

The bargain was made implicitly when the Kultar- 
kampf ceased, and when William II and Leo XIII, the 
latter, in his political policy, rather Ghibelline than 
Guelph, came to a common understanding. It is a most 
tragic part of a wider tragedy, this degradation of Ger- 
man Catholicism— the Church of a Dollinger and of a 
Mohler, in some respects, in the comparatively recent 
past at least, the most vigorous and ethical part of the 
entire Communion of Rome — ^to serve the ends of 
Berlin. It is a case of a great Church with real 
capacity for worship and fruitfulness in social service, 
a Catholicism with Teutonic sanity and Teutonic serious- 
ness, taking the wrong turning at one of the greatest 
crises in the history of the world, and, in its conse- 
qences, in that of religion. 

But it is part of a larger tragedy, the inability of the 
authorities of the Churches everywhere to cease relying 
upon the arm of flesh, to learn that in Newman’s words, 
“ the truest policy is to have no policy.” 

Every Catholic parish, and, in a wider sense, every 
Catholic diocese, in Germany is part of an army which 
has the proud memory of having out-manceuvred! the 
most astute and unscrupulous opponent that Rome has 
had for centuries. Bismarck undervalued, in common' 
with all modern Germany, materialist in its estimates 
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of things, the forces of the imponderabilia and among 
these* most of all, the immense power which a creed 
that has its root in convictions about the unseen, and 
that can use heart and imagination as its allies, has 
over any merely and purely political force. He felt, 
as he said himself, that in his struggle with German 
Catholicism and with Rome he was like a swordsman 
attacking a ghost. The ghost was also Geist or spirit, 
and although Protestant Prussia did not go to Canossa, 
yet at least Bismarck was not able to inflict upon 
Rome the insult of Anagni. The contest ended out- 
wardly in a draw. Bismarck’s patronage of the Old 
Catholic movement did not do injury to Rome, but 
it did much injury to the Old Catholics, who were 
regarded by many Catholics who had considered the 
Infallibility Decree as, at least, highly inopportune 
as having sold themselves to the civil power, and that 
the Power of the heretic Hohenzollern. 

The comparative triumph of Ultramontanism and the 
Jesuits in the German Catholic Church, after the Old 
Catholic secession, has led to Catholics regarding the 
“ Centre Party,” the party of Roman Catholic interests, 
as indispensable to the building up of the life of their 
Church in Germany around the backbone of a practically 
political organisation. The rapprochement in recent 
times between Prussianism and the Hohenzollems on the 
one hand, and the Papacy and the Centre Party on the 
other, has coincided with the Austrian Alliance and 
has given the Kaiser powerful allies in the ranks of 
German Roman Catholicism, so that the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Cologne almost succeeds in competition with 
Herr Harnack in his appreciation of the moral beauty 
of Wilhelm II’s policy and the criminal conduct 
of the Allies as conspirators against it. If Harnack 
talks .of the Czar as desiring the destruction of 
Protestant Kaltur and laments that his English Broad 
Church friends should be so blind that they cannot 
see this fact, the Archbishop of Cologne speaks of 
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“ schismatic Russia ’’ in alliance with “ ihfidel France ” 
against our “God-fearing Kaiser.” Of Wilhelpx II 
it may be said, as of Shakespeare’s Richard III, 
“ See where his Grace stands twixt two clergymen.'’ 
The Kaiser’s patronage of Roman Catholicism arises 
from his sense of its usefulness as an ally in the interests 
of order and authority. 

The truth is, that by a kind of curious instinct the 
chief anti-danocratic Powers of Europe have drawn 
together. The Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg are 
no longer the rivals for the hegemony of Germany (for 
Austria-Hungary is now, in the Kaiser’s language, “a 
good Second ” to Berlin), while the Turk is dragged 
along as a member of this curious triad. The Kaiser’s 
tribal god, his “ Ancient Ally,” almost chameleon-like, 
assumes the aspect of the Mohammedan Allah when the 
interests of Germany require Turkey’s dubious aid. 

German and Austrian Ultramontanism is also heart 
and soul with the Berlin policy, whether or no the 
diplomatic silence so far of Pope Benedict XV is due 
to pro-German sympathy or not. In the past, the 
Court of Rome has fought with and afterwards been 
reconciled to that Holy Roman Empire of which 
Austria-Hungary is the remnant. The Papacy withered 
the Hohenstaufen with its curse, nor was its hatred of 
that “viper brood,” as Rome called it, satisfied until, 
as the end of the struggle of giants, the gallant young 
Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen, in 1268 laid 
his head upon the block as a common malefactor. 

From the Reformation onward the Papacy and 
Empire worked together. The Hapsburgs have always 
been the political seconds to Rome, and we find Rome 
and the Empire, the former theocratic rivals, reconciled 
as against Protestantism. This has been the case in 
spite of the Emperor Joseph II’s attempt, in th^ 
Eighteenth Century, at a sort of ecclesiastical Refor- 
mation throughout his dominions, on Galilean lines. 
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The Jesuit prflicy which has shaped Rome’s line of 
political action has been in the main pro-Austrian, 
while in the Hohenzollem Prussian power the Jesuits, 
till recent years, have perceived their instinctive 
opposite, the irreconcilable element with which no fusion 
could take place, no penetration of substance be 
possible. 

Since, however, the time when Wilhelm II “ dis- 
missed the pilot ” an alliance which to men of an 
earlier period would have seemed impossible has 
become an accomplished fact, of immense significance. 
“ Throne and Altar ” and that the Catholic altar, is 
now almost as favourite a phrase with the great phrase- 
monger as the allusion to the “ old Ally of thle 
Brandenburg House," while recently " my friend 
Luther ” has been added- All forces, in fact, which 
make for authority and that the Hohenzollem authority, 
and for obedience to it, are welcomed without regard 
to consistency or fitness. The Kaiser can present a 
gold crucifix to a monastery on one day, quote John 
Knox on another (“one man with God" — i.e. himself — 
“ is always in a majority ”), and on a third take effu- 
sively the blood-stained hand of Turkish ruffians, fresh 
from the ordering of the murder of a race, a crime in 
which the rulers of Germany have been practically 
accomplices by silence. 

To any one who perceives that German Catholicism, 
which includes a third of the population of the Empire, 
supplies the nourishment of the Christian Faith to 
millions who know little or nothing of ecclesiastical 
wire-pulling, it should be one of the saddest features 
of this war that so large and so intelligent a niunber 
of the Catholics of Europe as those of that Communion 
in Germany should be unable to see that by making 
no protest against such proceedings of Prussianism 
/,as those in regard to Belgium and the sinking of 
J.usitania, but apparently by approval of them, 
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the authorities of their Chiurch in Germany have 
discredited, not merely Catholicism, but that Christianity 
itself of which they claim to be the sole true 
representatives in that Empire. 

The truth is, that this war is bound to afford a 
demonstration of the mistake — and it is a mistake even 
from the merely worldly point of view— which Rome has 
made in her tacit league with Berlin, lending her 
influence to keep the Catholic proletariat from Social- 
Democracy, while gaining substantial favours for her- 
self in return. 

This policy is, of course, anterior to the present 
war, and no one who knows how materialist, unfortu- 
nately, the movement known as German Social-Democ- 
racy is can blame the Roman Catholic Church for 
opposing much of its teaching. But in her deliberate 
rapprochement to the Kaiser, by lending her powerful 
influence to antagonise those forces in politics which 
the war-lords fear, Rome has, in vulgar language, put 
her money on the wrong horse. She will probably 
find it out to her cost, and also to the injury of the 
best interests of Roman Catholicism as a whole, in the 
world after the war. 



CHAPTER V 

THE RUSSIAN SPIRIT: WHAT IT 
STANDS FOR 

One consequence of this war will be, no doubt, the 
final break-up among English people of the pro -Teuton 
sympathies and ideals for which Thomas Carlyle’s in- 
fluence was so largely responsible. Carlyle was in many 
respects a “ Romantic ” in regard to his appeal to the 
imagination and in the uncompromising idealism of his 
standards, yet he had strong affinities with the German 
school of political and historical writers for which 
Prussia, with its hard efficiency and steel-like strength, 
is the embodiment of all that is sound and healthy in 
the life of European States. 

We may recall Carlyle’s famous letter to the Time^ 
at the outbreak of the Franco-German War, calling 
English people to sympathise with God-fearing, duty- 
loving, disciplined Germany as against quarrelsome and 
unprincipled France. 

Tennyson’s “ red fool fury of the Seine ” was, in the 
minds of most of our fellow-countrymen, an adequate 
description of the spirit and ideas of modem France. 

A great German and pro-Prussian historian (Von 
Ranke) has written of “ Die schlagfertige Franzdsische 
Nation'' (the French nation ever thirsting for a 
fight). 

Prussia was believed by most English people at that 
time to be the self-controlled and sober-minded party 
in the quarrel. For was she not Teutonic? And were 
not we, English people, Teutonic also? And had not 
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Carlyle and Kingsley shown us how the Teutons are the 
strongest, purest, and toughest stock of all the bjieeds 
of man, the race of virility par excellence, who rushed 
from its virgin forests upon the old Roman world, the 
latter dying of its own excesses, going to pieces at the 
touch of Teuton veracity and strength? Hence Kings- 
ley’s presentation in Hypatia of the Gothic warriors 
bringing a tonic air of health and manhood into the 
worn-out society of the Alexandria of the Fifth Century, 
with its expiring Paganism and its monastic world- 
flight. 

Carlyle’s delight, during a visit to Germany, in the 
Prussian drill-sergeant and barrack -yard as the visible 
symbols of efficiency, of discipline, of conquest of 
muddle and licence, has tended, till our rude awakening, 
to make us accept the race which presented itself to 
Gobineau and Nietzsche as the “ Blond Beast,” as 
having the right of a divine election to bully and to 
spread itself at the expense of the dreaming Celt 
and the barbaric Slav. 

England in this view shares in the Teutonic predesti- 
nation, for is she not also Teutonic? and is not indus- 
trious, commercial, Protestant Prussia a sort of cousin' 
to her? while the true Briton can own no kin with the 
swarms of superstitious peasants of the Slavonic enemy, 
the Muscovites, or with that surging spirit of France 
which Tennyson calls “ the blind hysterics of the Celt.” 

Now, this war is not only a Befreiungskrieg, a War 
of Liberation for Europe at large, but also in regard to 
ourselves, in the sense of releasing influences which 
tend to unthaw the prejudices which, with so many in 
Great Britain, pass counter for ideas. One of the most 
inveterate of these has been the great anti-Russian 
tradition. For, in spite of what we have alluded to, 
even in the most anti-Gallican days the French spirit 
had among educated people a body of admirers in: 
England at ail times of our history. 
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The genius <)£ Swinburne in our own age was as 
mfich^on lines of sympathy with republican France, 
the France of his idol, Victor Hugo, as that of Carlyle 
was pro-German, the latter finally falling prostrate 
before the shade of Frederick the Great. Before Car- 
lyle, St T. Coleridge interpreted the more Romantic 
German spirit, as distinct from the pro-Prussian one. 

Until very lately English men of letters, while in 
many cases reverencing Tolstoy and acting as his inter- 
preters to their own countrymeriy were attracted to that 
g^eat man by his very resistance to what they conceived 
to be the evil spirit by which Russia was possessed, 
and praised him as a titanic European force rather than 
as representative of the Russian temper and genius. 

The rise of the Tolstoyan school in England is earlier 
than the present appreciation of the spirit of Russia. 
In the chorus of anti-Russian feeling the old-fashioned 
Nonconformist Liberal, who regarded the Russian 
Church as mainly composed of drunken priests and 
idolatrous peasants, joined hands with the unbelieving 
Socialist, who, though in theory at the opposite pole to 
Anarchism, yet idealised all Russian Nihilists because 
they were “ agin’ the Government.” 

Agreeing with both on this Russian question was the 
young Tory of the music-halls, true to the Beaconsfield 
tradition, admirer of the ” gentlemanly Turk ” and 
despiser of the Muscovite, “ the Bear ” who “ shall 
not have Constantinople,” since the Jingoes “ will know 
the reason why.” 

Since the present natural pro-Russian revulsion of 
filing, the remnant, in this country entirely, we fancy, 
on the democratic side, who mutter “ Persia ” and refuse 
to disengage their minds on this subject from the stand- 
point of Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, are, no 
doubt, quite right in insisting that the latter region is 
^tociated with scenes and acts of cruelty, which, how- 
iawr sometimes provoked by crime or folly as well 
.jias by heroism and' goodness, are facts which are a 
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black heritage in the history of Russia ; just as, we 
may point out, the Irish Penal Laws and the treatn^t 
of Ireland till very recent times are in the history of 
Great Britain. 

Yet, while such writers remind us that Russia as well 
as Germany has been practically to the present, and 
still is, a militarist empire, they ignore the fundamental 
difference between what may be called the spirit, the 
genius, in the older sense of the word, of these two 
Powers respectively, the inner nerve of the life of each, 
the idea striving to realise itself, in each case. The truth 
is that for years past Russia, although with occasional 
and violent motions backward, has been consciously, 
or oftener, perhaps, unconsciously, working towards the 
light, but Germany towards the darkness. We do not 
mean by this that the Russians read more scientific 
books than the Germans, or can invent and utilise more 
machines, or organise with greater efficiency. The 
opposite is, of course, the case. The root, the nexus^ 
however, of the whole problem lies deeper than things 
like these. It lies in Geist rather than in Kultur. The 
element of a true idealism has been extending itself in 
Russia, though no doubt at times in the childlike Russian 
mind it has again and again, though less than in the 
past, toppled over the limits that divide sanity from 
fanaticism or sentimentalism, that which is on the lines 
of wisdom and centrality of thought from that which with 
eccentric orbit loses itself in the speculativeness of 
Hamlet without his purity of soul and strength of 
intelligence. 

Although it may be true, as we are told, that such 
writings as those of General Bemhardi are not widely 
read outside German militarist circles, yet such circles 
are, of course, wide and influential in a sense unknown 
in English society, and the temper exhibited by the type 
of books in question, the Wettmacht or Deutschland 
uber atles obsession, has been growing by leaps and 
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bounds in spite of whatever weak el<»nents of the 
Christian ethic still remain in the German way of 
regarding public life and histoiy. 

Those elements are likely to be less and less the more 
the philosophy of life, based on the old Roman 
militarism, and filtrating into the German mind through 
every pore, from such writers as Clausewitz down to 
Treitschke, becomes, as it has already done in Prussia 
proper, the practical driving force. 

The religious philosophy of the Protestantism of so 
pro-Prussian a religious leader as Schleiermacher, full 
of mysticism and kindliness, has worked side by side 
with Clausewitz’s gloomy view of war as the instrument 
of all progress, the natural theology of Bellona. Both 
Schleiermacher and Clausewitz were pro -Prussians of 
the early days of Berlin University, after its start under 
Alexander Humboldt. The Machiavellianism of the 
school of Clausewitz, the envisaging of the State as an 
end justifying, if necessary, bloody and cunning means, 
the practical philosophy, alas ! too often of political 
life, yet expressed by these pro-Prussian militarist 
writers with relentless candour and a logic unknown 
elsewhere— the maxim of Bismarck, “ My country, right 
or wrong ’’—have gone to form the driving forces of 
Prussia, and, through her, of Germany in the latter’s 
expansion. It is strange that German Teutonism of 
the Prussian type, associated till lately in the English 
mind with blunt, soldier-like veracity (as the 
“ Italianate ” temper with deceit and political Jesuitry), 
should have in its policy, as an historic trait still 
vigorously alive, the Machiavellian aim and spirit. 
Machiavelli’s readiness, as he tells us, to imperil his 
salvation for the sake of the State is, after all, the 
Prussian temper all over. 

The mysticism initiated by Schleiermacher, tending 
to pantheistic thought, although a mysticism with 
genuine piety and depth, has had no force of spiritual 
iron to withstand the other, or Machiavellian, tendency. 
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but, true to the Lutheran tradition, has* bowed its head 
before the war-lords. Afterwards the point d^apptd 
of moral resistance to the practical paganism into which 
the patriotic revival of Prussia bit by bit degenerated 
has been lacking on the part of a too subservient and 
subjective type of Christianity. 

Prussia, as it revived after its treatment by Napoleon, 
the Prussia of the Tugendbund, of soldiers and atoinis- 
trators devoted to the duty of saving their country, 
of enthusiastic youth responding to its call, was Prussia 
at almost the only really noble period of its liistory in 
modern times. 

It resembled the form of the young Achilles, closely 
knit with will and valour, rather than that of Moloch, 
the god of war and blood, under which we know it 
to-day. Yet a Moloch it has undoubtedly become in 
its full-grown development. Schleiermacher could not 
have foreseen its growth into this monstrum as he 
blessed the cradle of its reviving life, yet the mature evo- 
lution of the war-god has not lacked benedictions from 
prophets who proclaim above all things the supremacy 
of an ethical and emancipating religion. While, how- 
ever, liberty of religious thought in modern Germany 
has too often meant the liberty to lose one’s way, 
political liberty is by the pioneers of religious freedom 
not desired, or, rather, its very opposite is buttressed 
by moral and philosophic sanctions. It is as possible, 
after all, for a nation to be professor-ridden as it is to 
be priest-ridden. Germany’s lot has been the former, 
if Spain’s the latter. Beside, or rather beneath, the 
Hohenzollern has stood the Lutheran chaplain, beside 
the Hapsburg the Jesuit confessor. The result in either 
case has not been altogether a happy one. 

So in politics and in other matters, too, the moral 
decline of Prussia has not been hindered by religious 
teachers who were of the most enthusiastically ethical 
and the most extremely unecclesiastical type. During 
the heyday of their influence the harder, more realist, 
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more pagan and old Roman elements in the Prussian 
State, ^ind, under the hegemiony of the latter, in Germany 
as a whole, have been expressing themselves more and 
more in literature, of which Bemhardi’s writings repre- 
sent only one type (though these writers are not the 
cleverest or most dangerous of their school), the type 
of pseudo-scientific militarism, branding human and 
humane ideals as sentimental dreams. But whatever 
the faults of the artistic treatment of war that is most 
popular in Russia, it does not fall in with this Prussian 
temper. Tolstoy’s great romance of the Crimean War, 
Vereshchagin’s pictures, are realist, but not in Bem- 
hardi’s sense. If Nietzsche is widely read in Russia, 
as he is, it is not his praise of war which attracts, but 
his refreshing reality, his bold unconventionality of 
spirit, his invitation to hardiness and adventure. Ger- 
man thinkers have been sarcastic as to the incongruity 
of the alliance between Russia, the great autocracy of 
the North, and France, which, amid all her political 
changes since 1789, has never really lost hold per- 
manently of the original principles of the Revolution. 
They have scoffed at the spectacle of the Czar of all 
the Russias listening as if with approval to the national 
anthem of his Republican ally, “ the Murder-song ” 
of the Marseillaise. “ What a ludicrous juxtaposition 
of rank opposites 1 ” they cry — “ opposites united only 
by a common hatred of the Fatherland.” They forget, 
however, that at the Congress of Vienna, after Napo- 
leon’s final overthrow, the only voice, not even except- 
ing that of England, that was raised against unlimited 
reaction in Europe, and for any liberty for weaker 
nations, as for Polandl, was that of the Czar Alexander I, 
who had imbibed liberal teaching from his Swiss tutor, 
Laharpe, and., especially as regards Poland, from his 
Polish friend Adam Czartoryski. 

This liberal idealism of the Czar Alexander, inter- 
mittent in operation and largely ineffectual as it was, 
..disting^ his spirit honourably from that either of 
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Napoleon or of the Prussian monarchy.* The influences 
of the friends named and other causes strengthened 
an original vein of idealism and humanitarianism in 
Alexander’s character. 

Of all the Great Powers of the time, not excepting 
England, the one whose ruler had some aspiration for 
the unity of “ the nations of the earth in a firmer fellow- 
ship,” to quote the noble phrase of the Post-Communion 
Prayer put forth for use during the present war, was 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. The action of the 
present Czar Nicholas, in his promise of Home Rule to 
Russian Poland, as well as in other respects, resemble® 
the better side of Alexander I’s career. 

In spite of the black stains on the history of Russia, 
and the outbursts of ferocity that have from time to. 
time taken place in that country, the view assumed with- 
out question, at least till almost yesterday, by so many 
Englishmen, and especially by Liberals, Radicals, and 
Socialists, that Russia is, as to prospects of reform, 
more hopelessly autocratic and inhuman in its political 
temper than Germany, is one which, even if justified by 
a reactionary policy in the former empire in the past, 
is less and less likely to be true in the years, after the 
war. 

In the possession of a strain of the sentiment of 
brotherhood, and a regard for human and universal 
ideals, the Czar Alexander I exhibited qualities which 
are innate in the Russian race, restricted as have been 
the opportunities up to this for their exercise in a 
collective way. 

No doubt Alexander had the defects of the idealising 
and sympathetic type of character. He was weak and 
ineffectual in the long run, and became reactionary 
under the influence of disillusion. 

On the other hand, the Hohenzollem House has ever 
been marked by a hard realism and an inhuman patriot- 
ism, inhuman because tribal, and at the best Teutonic, 
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and that with the Prussian spirit supreme. The House 
of Sav^y, on the other hand, in its leadership of United 
Italy has been idealist as well as practical. 

The characteristic of the rule of that House has been 
“ leadership, not lordship.” Prussia no doubt has 
served Germany, but only by practically absorbing and 
possessing the latter. 

The efficiency and capacity of the House of Savoy in 
its leadership of Italy have not been inconsistent with 
the leaving to Italy the possession of a human soul. 
But the Prussian patriotism has a soul of brass and a 
will of iron, and has regarded ideals outside Teutonism 
and its Weltmacht as dangerous and disturbing visitants 
from the land of dreams. It has hardened rather than 
enriched the German mind. 

Hence the inwardness of its former war with the 
Ultramontane idealism of the Catholic Reaction, and, 
later, with the idealism of the Social-Democratic type. 

Hence, also, its dislike for international conceptions, 
in this unlike Nietzsche, the “ good European,” and its 
'contempt for all attempts to strengfthen the obligations 
of justice between nations, and to embody these attempts 
in some generally accepted system, however tentative, of 
international law. 

The obstructive force at the Hague Conference was 
undoubtedly Germany, even if passively so. Hence, 
above all, the Prussian scorn for pacifism, the 
Prussian conviction that periodical bloodletting is a 
biological necessity for the hygiene of the world, let 
sentimentalists say what they will. 

The surgery of the Hohenzollerns, it maintains, is 
salutary, though sanguinary. It is Treitschke’s "blessed 
and indestructible necessity of war.” Now this glory 
in slaughter as a “ drastic tonic,” as the proof of 
vigour and expanding strength, which is congenial to 
Prussian war lords and professors, is poles asunder from 
the true Russian temper. The Clausewitz, Bismarck, 
and Bernhardi view of life— to name two big men 
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together with one little one— is not the Russian viewi' 
This bloodhound philosophy is not congenial to tte tfue 
Russian spirit. The latter differs from the former in 
temper toio ccelo. The severance between the two 
is widening and will do so more and more as the t#o 
tempers in Europe increase in open and irreconcilable 
antagonism. 

The refusal to recognise the difference between the 
inwardness of Prussia and of Russia is a remarkable 
instance of that illiberalism of Liberals which is as much 
a commonplace in the world of politics as it is in that 
of religion. 

Russia, it has been forgotten, must not be judged as 
a nation that has reached its full development. 

It is like a naturally athletic youth, rather too tall land 
big for his years, who is trying his limbs in all directions, 
and striking out wherever he finds the opportunity of 
air and exercise. 

It does not resemble a mature, thoughtful, and widely 
experienced man who has reached or is past his bodily 
prime. “Russia,” says one who knows that country' 
intimately, “ is as a youth of eighteen, while England is 
like a man of forty-five, and Germany of one about 
ten years younger.” 

The crudity, the violent contrasts and exaggerations 
of so much of present Russian civilisation are after all 
but the signs of th€ growing pains of limbs and brain 
as young manhood shoots up into maturity, and as the 
results of the experiments of the youth settle down into 
the experience of the man. 

The great things that attract one to Russia are her 
immense natural vitality, her curiosity, in a good sense 
of that word, her instinct of adventure, “ rejoicing 'as 
a giant to run his course,” yet scarcely knowing as yet 
what that course is to be, only realising that a great 
morning is dawning and that it is good to be aHV^, 
and along with all this, the fact that her soul is pefie'* 
trated with a subtle sense of the world’s sorrow, and 
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irjth a deep susceptibility to the touch of that pity and 
terror whidi, rightly experienced, are the mightiest 
agents* in the purification of the spirit. 

In Germany’s struggle with the imponderabilia which 
^^t country has misunderstood and despised, she has 
Irrayed against herself three spirits, each of them potent 
for victory, because the respective secret of each lies 
in. a region which materialism and the materialist 
^fimate of values cannot reach, each an invisible 
jUtirve of this Befreiungskrieg. 

These three forces are as follows: — 

I. The British passion for liberty, the spirit of 
^e sea. 

The soul and genius of France, finding in the 
sacrificial blood shed by her own sons the spring of 
regenerative power, shooting forth, pruned and 
strengthened from the touch of the lethal weapon as it 
cufe down into her life. 

3. Not least the Slav spirit, the soul of Holy Russia, 
Still in the Middle Ages, still untamed, still responsive 
to what Nietzsche calls the “ clang of war’s silvery 
bow,” taking up arms with the serious feeling appro- 
priate to some ritual of religion, a liturgy of the sword. 

Both the Holy Orthodox Church and the millions of 
its peasant adherents are in their present feeling at the 
same stage as Israel in the time of the Judges, or as 
the crusading hosts of childlike mediaeval Christendom. 

To the Russian Orthodox, Germany’s alliance with 
Turkey appears as a league with Hell, as in truth it is. 

Qnd of these three spirits alone would block the way 
effectually, even with a long-drawn-out struggle against 
the Prussian temper and policy. In hurling herself 
gainst all three, Germany will find that she has made the 
sort of disastrous miscalculation that those clever people 
always make who think that forces that cannot be 
w^hed and measured by their own standards may be 
dismissed as fools’ imaginings. 

' 12 
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Germany will find that in the dread«whirlwind of fate 
the powers that are destined to rend her clever ^lans to 
pieces are not countermoves on the diplomatic chess- 
board, but vast elemental things, incalculable, imex- 
pected, yet inevitable. 

It is one view which sees in war’s stern arena the* 
contending peoples driven on to the battlefield like the 
gladiators of decadent Rome ; as far as this struggle is 
concerned it is another and more true one which sees 
them as the instruments, half blind, half conscious and 
vitally consenting, of great world forces, the spirit 
agents of the drama, the chorus, as in Hardy’s Dynasts, 
of powers impersonal, beyond and behind humanity. 

Now, Russia comes into this struggle of giants with 
a unity of all the forces that make up her very complex 
existence as absolute as is the corresponding imity of 
national elements in the case of the other parties in 
the contest. 

Alike in Russia, in France, in Britain, as in Germany 
also, the most discordant elements in each country 
respectively are working together by no mere external 
pressure but by a centrifugal attraction. The differences 
in Russia have been so startling and so fundamental- 
ranging from a purely mediaeval conception of life to 
a destructive criticism that rejects all forms of society 
and every possible religion, at least in any sense in 
which such things have previously existed — that the unity 
which now prevails as against the league of the triple 
tyrants — Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey— ai 
unity in which the Orthodox Church and the extremest 
of the Intelligentsia stand shoulder to shoulder — is all 
the more wonderful because it would have seemed some 
months ago so unexpected, so impossible. 

The deepest instincts of the Slavonic race, the root 
beliefs and ideals of the Orthodox Communion, the con- 
viction of the progressive parties (with the exception of - 
a few irreconcilables) that this struggle is indeed a 
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Befreiungskriegp a war of liberation, all form a con- 
verging mass, an impact as of the billows of a mighty 
river, *a force inexorable in its completed result, even 
if driven back for a time as by a contending wind 
against advancing waves. 

» 

A main cause of this is that the Slavonic racial 
instincts are profoundly antagonistic to Teutonism. 
They own, indeed, much affinity to the Celt but none to 
the German. 

For Bismarck, the Teuton was the masterful, masculine 
element, initiating and insistent, the driving force and 
also the dominating one. 

The Slav and the Celt represented the ewig Weib- 
tiche, the eternal feminine in humanity, the receptive 
element, rich, indeed, in certain subjective capacities, 
endowed with emotional depth, with versatility of mind, 
and having the pinions of imagination, and yet vague 
and frustrate unless Teutonic reason and Teutonic will- 
power enable it to turn its dreams into action, and save 
it from merely beating its wings ineffectually in the 
void. 

It is probably the result of this general impression 
of the Teutonic mind, added to definite yet misleading 
information obtained by secret service methods, which 
has led Berlin to undervalue the capacity of “ the 
Muscovite.” 

Germany’s miscalculation about Russia is not the least 
striking in that bundle of miscalculations on the strength 
of which she has entered on this war with the world. 

The problem of religion is always to the front in 
Russia ; but in the term “ religion ” we must include 
spiritual movement as a whole, both the reaching out 
of man’s soul to God, and also that reaching out of man 
towards union with his fellows which without an inner 
soul loses itself in mere re-arrangement of circum- 
stancies. 
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The Russian spirit is here of imimense importance, 
for the people of Russia is at once, in H. G. Wells’s 
words, “organically religious,” and also religion with 
them invariably seeks .a social form. Even their ex- 
tremest anti-religious movements or anti-Church move- 
ments are often, in the case of those who are genuine" 
enthusiasts, and not merely flippant echoes of enthusiasm*, 
marked by a deeply religious spirit, by exaltation, vision, 
self-sacrifice — in a word, by the Cross. Many in Russia 
of the party of Revolution, whether in thought or in 
politics, have displayed qualities which remind us strik- 
ingly of the ardour, the loyalty to a hunted cause, the 
grand abandon of the martyrs of Primitive Christianity. 

As in the case of the first Christians, Russian womMi 
and girls have been prominent among those, in the 
Nihilist movements, for instance, who have thrown away 
their lives and counted them as nothing in the balance 
as against devotion to an ideal. We may admit to the 
full the wild extravagance of the theories of many of 
these political martyrs in the past, their inexperience in 
regard to the practical side of social reconstruction, 
their want of historical perspective, the haste and 
shallowness of their views and theories, copied and 
exaggerated in most cases from the paper schemes 
and utopias in the air of the least solid and the worst 
disciplined of Western revolutionary thinkers or from 
the more philistine type of scientific materialism— the 
popularised physical science of the day before yesterday, 
in which Evolution and Atheism spelt practically one 
and the same thing. 

Let not all this, however, which to our more sobeir, 
balanced English intelligence, appears so childish and 
so hysterical, lead us to ignore the real wrongs against 
which these people have cried out, the harsh repression 
which has been, until recently, the sole answer to their , 
criticisms and complaints, and which has filled with 
venom and passion their propaganda of revolt. We 
have excused their crimes too much in the past. .We ., 
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may in our alter^ mode blame them too much in the 
presena. A noble passion has mingled itself with their 
fanatical theorising. 

^ Crudeness, mental flippancy, a love of extravagance, 
a want of proportion and of the discipline of intellect 
and will— all these serious faults have marred or ruined 
the movements for social change. Most important of 
all, perhaps, the imitation of the vulgarest type of 
Western Atheism has arrayed against the Socialists 
and Anarchists the organic and instinctive religion of 
the masses of the peasants. 

But the entire intellectual upheaval has had its noble 
heroes and martyrs as well as its fanatical camp fol- 
lowers and flippant hangers-on. 

The Intelligentsia, or at least the section of it that 
favours revolution in ideas or politics or in both, may 
be divided into two parts, as is, indeed, the case with 
all similar movements— i.e. those to whom the cause 
which they uphold is of the nature of a passion on the 
one hand, or of a fashion on the other, those who are 
on the one hand either fanatics or enthusiasts, according 
to the angle from which we observe them, or, on the 
other, wh|0 merely play with questions, the depth and 
^urgency of which their minds are too shallow to appre- 
ciate with any sincerity and acuteness. 

The latter, mostly students of both sexes, a>rrespond 
to the " viewy young men ” whom Cardinal Newman 
writes of as being a sort of entourage or fringe on the 
circumference of the intellectual upheaval caused by 
the influence of deep and genuine thinkers. 

With persons of this viewy type, both male and 
female, the Russian Universities appear to abound, or 
to have abounded up to the present. They sit up nearly 
"all night round the samovar discussing every sort of 
problem on earth and in heaven, and quoting, amid the 
rsmoke of unceasing cigarettes, Karl Marx and Nietzsche 
;;vand all other prophets of revolt. 
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At least, such is the impression that one gathers frqm 
adequate observers and from impartial accouitts of 
Russian intellectual life. 

Nothing is taken for granted, except, indeed, that 
Christianity is played out, and that Theism is unscien- 
tific. “ Everything is allowed,” is a saying of 
Nietzsche’s taken by the more advanced wing, in a sense, 
in theory at least, which means the most complete moral 
anarchy, and, indeed, in a flippant manner by some 
that Nietzsche himself would have been the first to 
scorn. 

At the centre, however, of all this, was something in 
the past days of war to the knife with autocracy more 
deep and serious than these external characteristics 
would seem to imply — something that could bear exile, 
and death, and even mount the scaffold with cheerful 
alacrity, “ like a bridegroom,” as was said of Charles I 
when he died in a very different cause. 

As far as we can judge, however, by all available 
evidence, it would appear as if after the last revolu- 
tionary outbreaks all over the Russian Empire, which 
were followed by the inevitable reactionary measures, 
it has been possible to discern on both sides indications 
of the beginning of a new era. 

The promise of Home Rule to Poland marks a better 
epoch in the history of Russia, and is the commencement 
of reconciliation between those two branches of the 
Northern Slavs, the Russians and the Poles, whose 
history for centuries has been one of antagonism accen- 
tuated by the ardent adhesion of Poland to .the Latin 
form of Christianity and of Russia to the Eastern 
Orthodox one. 

' May we not hope that Finland will not be long in 
regaining its self-government, a benefit which can 
scarcely be refused after a similar benefit has been 
conferred upon the other centre of national discontent. 
What is really most full of hope, however, in the present 
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attitude of Russia, is the way in which the Government 
of ihe.Czar is emancipating itself and its country from 
that influence of Prussian ideals and methods which ever 
since the time, at first of Peter the Great and afterwards 
of Catherine II (herself a German Princess, Sophia of 
*Anhalt-Zerbst), has provided an uncongenial atmosphere 
•for the political development of Russia. It has been said 
that while the Russian people are by race Slavonic, 
their Church is Byzantine and their mode of govern- 
ment Prussian. Certainly the last part of this statement 
is partly borne out by the militarist and bureaucratic 
spirit of the Government on the Neva, and the way in 
which, by the institution of that imitation of State 
Lutheran methods by Peter the Great, the Holy Govern- 
ing Synod, the Orthodox Church of Russia can be made 
an instrument for political purposes of a reactionary 
type. 

In the past the Prussian spirit has penetrated beyond 
its own borders, within the limits of the mighty neigh- 
bouring Power. 

Poland tried to conquer Russia by force, Prussia has 
almost succeeded in conquering it by penetration of 
ideas and influences. 

The present breaking with Germany’s spirit, symbo- 
lised by the change in the name of the capital from 
Petersburg to Petrograd, is likely to mean that the 
great Slavonic State is going to develop a genuinely 
progressive life, but on lines congenial to its own native 
genius. 

It means that its Government will never again make 
Potsdam and Berlin its models. It means — at least, 
we may hope so — that its educated classes will no longer 
strive to inoculate the naturally religious and idealist 
nature of the Russian people with the spirit imported 
from the West, from Voltaire’s days down, the spirit 
of scepticism, negation, arid criticism, and narrow logic 
— “ the spirit that evermore denies.” 

The correspondence of Catherine the Great with 
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Voltaire is no tonger a fact of which the consequences 
are likely to be apparent in Russia. , 

Of all the devils that could threaten to possess that 
country, the least likely to do so is Mephistopheles, the 
cynic. 

No mere mocking scorn can be a true expression of 
a soul so mystical, so sacrificial, and so naturally and 
instinctively Christian as the soul of all that is best and 
deepest in the Russia of to-day. 

In two respects the so-called Intelligentsia — the class 
of Russians some of whom have ideas and love ideas, 
and others of whom only chatter about them — appears 
to be moving away from the aimless anarchism, intel- 
lectual, social, political, of the Russian revolutionary 
movenaent, with its impossible beliefs or unbeliefs in- 
spiring the assassin on the one hand and the martyr on 
the other, and always with its contempt for history and 
its inaccessibility to the recognition of the organic nature 
of society. 

1. The Intelligentsia is becoming increasingly open 
to the influence of that conception which, translated into 
political language, means constitutional progress, recon- 
ciling continuity and tradition with the onward thlrust 
of movement and of life. 

In England, with all its stolidity towards ideas, we 
see a sort of Liberal Catholicism in politics, a holding 
together the truth of Tradition and the truth of the 
Modern Mind. 

This evolutionary type of social ideal, that of Burke 
at his best, is likely with the educated Liberals of 
Russia to take the place of the earlier and cruder 
notions cut out with clear edges, as it were, from the 
pages of Karl Marx or some similar West European 
writer, and having no root in the instincts and tempera- 
ment of the enormous mass of the peasant population 
who compose about 85 per cent, of the Russian Empire. 

2. The consideration of the peasants leads to the 
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other 'point, as to which there are signs that the miiuls 
of the Intelligentsia are to a much less degree than in 
the past under the influence of hasty a priori notions 
and badly assimilated bits of arrogant Westemisihs— 
i.e. in regard to the attitude of educated and liberal 
Russians to religion. 

While still more or less outside any enthusiastic 
acceptance of the Faith of the Orthodox National 
Church, the older fierce scorn and root-and-branch 
Atheism has been largely modified, where it has not 
altogether disappeared. 

The fact that few books have been so much read 
lately in Russia as Henry James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience, is of itself a good omen, and the recog- 
nition of the significance of religious mysticism and of 
the appeal to collective spiritual experience is likely to 
win an increasingly powerful adhesion among such 
natural mystics as the Russians as years go on. 

This is exactly what we should expect, for the Russian 
nature is not of the clear-cut, logical Latin type. The 
good Russian is by nature an idealist ; he is for ever 
on an adventure. The pilgrimage rather than the home 
is his symbol of the Gospel. As M. Willbois has truly 
remarked in his Russia and Reunion, the Russian has 
a dislike for over -definition, while he has a devotion 
to the spiritual and the ideal. The present materialist 
tendencies of Germany can never really reflect the 
Russian’s true soul, his inmost nature. 

Neither can the French Rationalism, even when he 
has professed himself its disciple. Because both are 
foes of mystery, and because they clear up too much. 
Rationalism and Scholasticism are alike uncongenial to 
his nature, when the latter is unperverted. “ Look with 
wonder on all that is before you,” is a saying ascribed 
to Christ which ought to find an echo within the Russian 
soul. It is with the Celt rather than with the Teuton 
or the Latin that the Russian’s real affinity lies— with 
' the Celt, and in many respects also with the Englishniaa, 
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especially smce both Russia and England have al^ys 
been outside the main central life of the European 
continent, and each has been, in its own way, a world 
to itself. 

Towards the Prussian, in spite of the Prussian in- 
fluences at its court, the Russian people has always 
felt something stronger than a mere limitation of 
sympathy or mere blunted feeling ; it has had an 
absolute inability for any common understanding, now 
deepening into profoundest antipathy. With other 
peoples the Russian may have had partial affinity, with 
the temper of modern Germany never. The life of 
Germany is like the evolutions of a well-disciplined 
regiment, scientific in its equipment and efficient in its 
training. That of Russia, in spite of the increasing 
spirit of method and order in its military matters, as in 
other departments, has in reality more in common with 
a not very orderly corporate pilgrimage. It has Die 
Wanderlust, the love of roaming, the sallying forth of 
the spirit as on an endless discovery and upon a bound- 
less plain. The soul of the steppes is in the mind and 
literature of Russia. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE RUSSIAN SPIRIT: WHAT IT 
STANDS FOR— (Con/mued) 

No doubt such writers as Tolstoy and Dostoievsky 
differ in the inwardness of their message, that of the 
former being Buddhist and of the latter Christian. Yet 
both are alike in perceiving that the spirit of Christ, 
the Saviour of men, cannot coexist with that exploiting 
genius of commercialism which is already threatening 
to turn many Russian towns and the factory quarters 
of the cities into the state of things which, outside 
Russia, only such places as Chicago can parallel. 

It is round the personality of the peasant that the 
struggle between good and evil in Russia will be waged, 
for the peasantry are the overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants, the main trunk and stem of the popu- 
lation to an extent unparalleled! in any other European 
country, perhaps in any other country in the world'. 

If we accentuate the humility, simplicity, faith, 
patience, and perseverance whidi lie at the root of the 
Russian peasant character, we do not deny that these 
qualities are often accompanied, as, indeed, in Russia 
generally, by several serious faults, especially in the 
direction, often in details of life, of truth-speaking, of 
honesty, and of lesser though important things, as regard 
for cleanliness and sense of order. This slipshod dis- 
regard for many things which the Teutonic temper at 
its best values, and rightly values, is not denied even by 
; Russia's greatest admirers. Russia, unlike Prussia, 
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has the grace of humility and of confession, aim so 
her own writers have, even with exaggeration, ‘pro- 
claimed her national faults. 

Whether we can say truly that all the Slavonic races 
have in a marked degree the anima naturatiter Chris- 
tiana will depend largely upon what we mean by the 
word “ Christian.” In the case of certain of the 
southern Slavs, their adhesion to Christianity amid 
Turkish persecution, even when sealed with the blood 
of martyrdom, has been probably as much a matter of 
racial loyalty and instinct as of spiritual faith. 

But the character of the greater Slav races, the 
main northern stocks, the Russian and Ruthenian, the 
Poles and the Czechs, has always been distinguished 
by a vein of profoundly religious feeling. This has 
taken historically three directions, corresponding re- 
spectively to the three main divi'^ions among Christians. 

1. The Russians propier and the Ruthenians of Little 
Russia, receiving their Christianity from Constantinople, 
have all through their history been devoted to the 
Church of Orthodoxy, the Christianity of the East. As 
a rule, when falling off from it they have fallen off from 
all religion — that is, as far as individuals are con- 
cerned. 

2. The Poles, on the other hand, were, through the 
unceasing labours of the Jesuits, turned from a strong 
inclination to Protestantism in the Sixteenth Century, 
and that to Protestantism of a distinctly Socinian or 
Unitarian type, espiecially among the nobility, to be- 
coming the most ardent Roman Catholics in Eastern 
Europe. Before this, however, Polish Protestantism 
had, in the person of the famous John A’Lasco, exer- 
cised the greatest influence on the English Reformation, 
in a Zuinglian direction, as represented by the changes 
made in the Prayer Book (1552). Ultimately the 
Jesuits, however, made of Poland an absolute spiritual 
conquest. The Poles found in the later history of 
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their^countiy^ like the Irish— their Western counterparts 
in ipany ways— the strongest consolation in what 
appealed to them as the older form of religion for 
the miseries and insults which they suffered at the 
hands of neighbours more powerful and practical 
than themselves. In Poland, as in Ireland, the Holy 
See could ever count upon the most passionate 
devotion to the form of Christianity of which it is 
the head. 

3. Protestantism, of course, is earlier as a fact than 
as a name — that is, than the Diet of Spires. 1529. 
To talk of Protestantism before Luther among the 
Slavs is not, therefore, an anachronism. The great 
fieriod of religion in Bohemia, the country of the Czechs, 
Wcis the Fifteenth Century. The Wyclifite teaching, 
which had penetrated from England into the country 
in question, raised there a strong body of adherents, 
both of clergy and laity, acting more or less in defiance 
of Rome, and holding, some to greater lengths than 
others, the Ultra -Augustinian principles taught by 
Wyclif in the Fourteenth Century, and by Luther and 
the German Reformation, and afterwards by Calvin, 
in the Sixteenth. 

As the Czechs now belong, at least nominally, to the 
Roman Church, it is often forgotten that they, a 
Slavonic race, were once dominated by a strong move- 
ment of religion of a practically Protestant character 
— that Slavs were the pioneers of the Teuton Reforma- 
tion, that its nursery, after its birth in England, was 
in Bohemia. 

In fact, Protestantism passed, in history, through 
three stages — the English or Lollard, the Bohemian 
(Slavonic), and the German. 

Finally, here as everywhere among the Slavs, religion 
and race went together, for Hus and his friends were 
followed by the Czechs, who rightly saw in them ardent 
patriots as well as religious reformers. There was 
in this Bohemian Reformation much of the mystical 
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Slav spirit, more like Anabaptism in. ite extreme^ than 
like Luther’s domesticity. , 

The religious spirit among the northern Slavs t^ds 
to ardour, to self-surrender, to extremes. It is true 
to say that Russia is organically religious, for even 
the anti-religious in Russia are in this sense religious, 
that they have a cause for which they would sacrifice 
themselves, an ideal to which they are obedient — they 
are religious in their anti-religion. This idealist strain 
is true of all the Russian people. 

It is true of the Pan-Slavist Orthodox dreaming of 
Constantinople and of S. Sophia, for, as Mr. Stephen 
Graham has taught us, S. Sophia has for the believing 
Russian a deeply mystical significance. All Russian 
churches reproduce it in form and in spirit. “There,” 
said the ambassadors of Vladimir, speaking of it, 
“ angels worship with men.” 

This mysticism characterises the Raskolniki, the 
Russian Dissenters, too, more ritualistic even than the 
Russian Church herself, embodiments of the Old Russia, 
before Petrograd and Peter the Great (the Anti-Christ) 
and the German Catherine ; the Russia of Kiev, whose 
first princes were the Scandinavian merchant warriors, 
the royal race of Ruric that came along her water- 
courses, the primeval roads of Russia, from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, and whose Church was then but as a 
youthful daughter of the queen of Eastern Christendom, 
the New Rome, Constantinople, as yet unravished by 
the Ottoman. 

The more extreme forms of Russian Dissent of the 
secret freemasonic type, of which there are many extra- 
ordinary varieties, afford instances of religion and 
idealism perverted, the lofty dream become a crazy 
nightmare. Proofs of this are the bizarre sects, 
survivals possibly of the Paulician Manichees, and, like 
the latter, either grotesquely ascetic or grotesquely 
licentious, which carry on a strange underground sort 
of existence, often with curiously Asiatic types of ritual. 
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and ^ways witk a sort of Gnostic fraternity of the inner 
light, among many of the peasant districts of Russia 
and among traders also m the towns. Here, again, as 
with the Sixteenth Century Anabaptists, it is religion 
under the form of mysticism which meets us, though 
both religion and mysticism seem to have parted com- 
pany with sanity and often with morals. 

We are told also that in the case of those Russian 
sects — ^as the Stundists — which are of the Western Pro- 
testant Nonconformist type— originally offshoots from 
German Lutheranism— the same intense mystical spirit 
tinges them. 

Whatever else they differ in, all sections of the 
Russian people, believing or unbelieving, Orthodox, sec- 
tarian, anti-clerical, even so-called Atheists, all alike, 
almost without exception, agree in a spirit that throws 
itself away for a cause or an idea, and that even when 
it denies the Gospel, yet takes for granted the founda- 
tion principle of the latter, that “ man doth not live by 
bread alone,” that “ we must die to live.” 

Where any considerable exception to the above 
appears to be apparent, it will be found to be, as 
we have pointed out, where commercialism has per- 
verted the original character of the people. It is hard 
for the young peasant who has migrated to Petrogp'ad, 
and become a factory hand at a shilling a day, living 
with wife and children in a comer of a room in 
the slums beyond the Alexander Nevski Monastery, 
to retain long the simple temper of the village 
he has left, with the arteries of pilgrimage wander- 
ing away over the plain that seems to stretch to 
infinity : — 

’Neath the broad open eye 
Of the solitary sky. 

But the factory hands, if they lose their old religion, 
soon get a new one. In the sweltering slum they talk 
togiether as their fathers did in the village ; and they 
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are gregarious, too, but no longer in. ordter to j tramp 
in company to the distant shrine or monastery, but* to 
form unions, often secretly, and fight the masters, and 
win recruits for the Socialist propaganda. 

The ikon may no longer be kissed, nor the Gospels 
or the lives of the saints studied, or at least listened tOs 
as with those in the quiet village, but the workmian’s • 
union is his Church, struggling, misimderstood, and 
persecuted, as true Churches always are. 

At the same time, we must never forget, let com- 
mercial conditions extend as they will, that— whether 
they be wretched for the worker, as often at present, 
or the most favourable possible — still, owing to the 
natural configuration of Russia, the peasantry, as we 
pointed out above, must always form the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population. Russia is a Peasant 
(Empire. There is in fact there the reversal of the 
relative proportion in numbers in this country of 
artisans to agricultural labourers. 

Whatever the hardships of the Russian moujik, even 
though he may have had little or no schooling, or can- 
not read and write, he is in many respects far more of 
a man, and often with more mind, than our wronged 
English “ Hodge.” The Russian peasant, ever since 
the emancipation of the serfs in i86i, has profited by 
a process of land purchase not dissimilar to that which 
has taken place in Ireland. He is now in most cases, 
although generally poor, and often extremely so, either 
a peasant proprietor or a joint sharer in the communal 
ownership of land administered by the Mir, or village 
community, essentially a democratic and, to a certain 
degree, socialistic organisation. So true is it that Russia 
is a land of paradoxes and extremes. 

The peasants in Russia feel that very largely the land 
and the Church are their ovra. The Russian squire, 
when there b one, and that is not always, has only a 
share, though a real one, in the interests of either the ■ 
one or the other. Goldsmith’s lament over the loss qf 
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the p^antry itf his Deserted ViUage is true to-day of 
Eilgl^d, but not of Russia. 

The two passions of the Russian peasant’s soul- 
other than his family afifections — are his land and his 
religion. Both are like mysterious mothers, whose 
• claims for love tug at his heartstrings. He has not 
■ been, as the English peasant was at the Sixteenth 
Century Reformation and after, robbed of the common 
lands, and no longer able to find in a worship express- 
ing itself in rite and symbol, customary through past 
ages, the expression of the struggling efforts of the 
earthbound towards the heavenly. The Reformation 
in Scotland created a sturdy peasantry ; that of Eng- 
land is now admitted to have been, in its economic 
aspect, “ a revolt of the rich against the poor.” Its 
patrons robbed the common people. 

Whatever else the Russian Church is — and in politics 
it is reactionary enough— it gives the peasants who 
throng its churches for hours together something more 
expressive than “ Dearly beloved brethren ” and the 
General Confession on ” G.” 

The clear bell rings, the censer swings, 

And solemn chants resound between. 

It is possible, or indeed certain, that the peculiar 
attraction which the Russian Church, as also the entire 
Orthodox Communion, of which it is by far the largest 
part, has for many English Churchmen, by reason of 
the fact that in it there is a vast embodiment of that 
principle of Catholic organisation as represented by 
a federation of national Churches without Popery, which 
in the West has been so often regarded as a dream 
both by Romans and Protestants, may cause the sefious 
failures of this Church to be ignored. They are, indeed, 
obvious enough. Their roots are to be found in undue 
subjection to an autocratic State (though the Russian 
Church’s Byzantinism does not eviscerate the Faith as 
does the Erastianism of Prussia), the prevailing ignor- 

13 
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ance of the mass of the clergy, and othe tende)[icy to 
view the work of the Spirit in the collective Cl\prch’s 
evolution as finished with the Seventh General Council ; 
to sum up these dangers, statecraft, lack of intelligence 
in the teaching office, spiritual petrifaction. But are 
none of these to be found among ourselves? 

A recent important work. The Interpretation of the 
Russian People, by a distinguished Russian scholar. 
Professor Leo Wiener of Harvard, deals severely with 
these and other faults which vitiate so much of the 
otherwise splendid qualities of the great Church of 
Russia, and are largely derived from that Church’s 
Byzantine source. The facts in regard to them are 
patent, and when we are fascinated by the more attrac- 
tive side of the picture, we must remember that in 
regard to any indiscriminate admiration of the Church 
of our Eastern Ally in this war, it may be that the 
saying holds true that “ 'tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and that if the Anglican Communion 
has her deficiencies and drawbacks, the Russian 
Orthodox one has hers also. 

The admission of these facts, however, is no justi- 
fication for the offence against both truth and charity 
committed by those Westerns, whether Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or unbelievers, who see in the Russian 
Church nothing else but, as has been said, a Com- 
munion ” rotting to death,” filling the land with the 
stench of bigotry, superstition, and obscurantism. How 
true it is that hatred blinds, while love opens the 
spiritual eyesight. 

While writing severe things about the faults and 
failures of the Church in question. Professor Wiener, 
in the work quoted above, concludes : “ Yet it may be 
shown that Russia has a germ of a far deeper religious 
consciousness than any other country in Europe, and 
that a few years of intellectual and political reform 
will bring the Greek Catholic Church so prominently 
to the front that the older Churches of Europe will find 
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it vei-y difficult "to compete with it for real efficiency 
and widespread influence. 

‘‘ Even before attempting the analysis of the Russian 
religion, it is possible to prove this thesis from general 
considerations.” 

• As the judgment of a Russian whose sympathies are 
‘ evidently entirely with Liberalism of an advanced type 
in thought and politics, and who is in no sense an 
ecclesiastical layman, the above represents an important 
conclusion. 

The truth is that none of tlie evils under which 
Russian Christianity labours are inevitable. 

As to the education of the clergy, the present writer 
cannot forget a charming glimpse which he had of the 
life of the Great Seminary of the Troitza, near Moscow, 
and of meeting with and sharing in the hospitality of 
some of the theoiogical j^rofessors, men evidently full 
of enthusiasm for sound learning, open to the best 
influences in modem thought, and well calculated to 
inspire their scholars with the same feelings. 

The increasing spirit of constitutional liberty in Russia 
is bound to affect the Church, both politically and intel- 
lectually, and when reformation comes, as no doubt it 
will, it will, almost certainly, be on the lines of evolution 
rather than of revolution, along the methods akin to 
those of Erasmus and of Colet rather than to those 
of Luther, Calvin, and Zuingli. It will neither be a 
revolution nor a reaction. 

But to return to the more popular side of the Russian 
Church. 

The present writer remembers leaving the Volga 
steamer at Kazan on a Sunday morning in 1913. As 
he wandered down the dusty quay, which was untidy 
and disordered to the last degree, close to the river- 
side a church door stood open. It was essentially a 
poor man’s tabernacle. The “ Liturgy,” or, as it woul<f 
be called in the West^ the Mass, was in progress, per- 
fonnied with the same unearthly sort of atmosphere 
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which, owing perhaps to the greater slowness aijid dig- 
nity of the service than of the comparatively* rapid 
Latin Rite, seems to the writer to be an invariable 
characteristic of the Russian service and of the Orthodox 
churches. This method of worship has its own attrac- 
tion as, in a different way, has that which CaoxiinalP 
Newman justified by “ Swiftly He comes, swiftly He ' 
goes,” the Christ beside the Lake of Galilee. 

The church was closely filled with a standing crowd, 
the majority men and lads, and all about as rough a 
collection of people as one could find in any gathering 
in Christendom. It was very un-English, but it was 
very Christian none the less. As the deacon’s notes 
alternated with the choir in the Gospodi Pomitui, 
and the chants with voices only seemed to float higher 
and hover and linger like the faint perfume of the dis- 
appearing incense, one felt that it was good to be there, 
because of, rather than in spite of, the sheepskin coats 
of one’s fellow-worshippers, and the prostrations and 
wide crossings from head to breast and right shoulder 
to the left, repeated' again and again in the most natural 
and unconscious manner. No doubt the average 
Englishman would think all this wanting iij reserve, but, 
at any rate, the congregation was uncommonly like the 
kind of hearers to whom Christ preached in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee or in the temple courts at Jerusalem 
when the “ common people heard Him gladly,” and 
peasant women, no doubt with a good deal of what 
English people call “ superstition,” sought to touch the 
hem of His garment, and as “ many as touched were 
made perfectly whole.” 

In that admirable book, Mr. Williams’ Russia of the 
Russians, the author gives a most true impression of 
what we may call the genius of the Russian religious 
worship — that of the Orthodox Communion— a worship 
the attraction of which was felt m the dkys of the 
Oxford Movement by Dr. John Mason Neale, of illus- 
trious memory, who tramped over several of the Slavonic 
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countries, studying the Orthodox Church and its people, 
both which he loved, and in our own days by Mr. 
Stephen Graham, whose accounts of his journeys with 
the Russian pilgrims have opened out a new world to 
English readers. It is remarkable that of English 
•writers on religion the two who made the Russian 
' Church known in its best aspects to English educated 
people were Dr. Neale and Dean Stanley. The latter, 
though at the opposite pole to Orthodoxy, was fasci- 
nated by his visits to Russia, and loved its Church for 
her picturesqueness, her historic position, her compara- 
tive toleration, and, most of all, for her close union with 
the State. 

Mr. Williams writes of the country parish priest, 
usually a peasant, “ walking down the village street 
in a low -crowned hat and blue cassock, with a cross on 
his breast, bearded, long-haired ; he is simply the 
village ‘ pope,’ Batuishka, the Little Father, Father 
Nikon, Vasili, or Michael. But when he enters the 
church, dons his robe of cloth -of -gold, and the altar 
doors open, and he comes out before the assembled 
congregation, chanting and swinging a censer, in the 
smoke of which the sacred pictures in their glittering 
frames take ' fantastic fonns, and the shadows within 
the altar (enclosure) become full of mystery, then 
Father Vasili becomes another being, a priest, with 
powers of which some intimation is given in the sad, 
sweet, slowly rising and falling tones of the choir, the 
familiar but solemn Slavonic words of the prayers, 
and the sonorous responses of the deacon. 

“ The Church touches the peasants in some way hard 
to define. They stand in rows, the men on the right, 
the women on the left, with folded hands, listening to 
the chanting, and gazing at the sacred pictures of the 
Saviour, the Madonna, S. George, or S. Nicholas thte 
Wonder-worker. They often bow and cross tliemselves 
when a wailing note in the singing, a name, a phrase 
in the prayers, makes a sudden appeal. Sometimes a 
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.pilgrim near the door will kneel and Jbow ecstatically, 
touching the floor with his forehead, and whispering, 

' Gospodi PomilaiV (‘Lord, have mercy!’). The priest 
closes the altar doors and disappears from view, he 
opens them again and reads the Gospel for the day. 
There is no break in the service ; choir and deacon take c 
up the burden when the priest’s voice ceases, and in 
that world of strangely vibrating and plaintive utter- 
ance the peasant congregation is held for two hours or 
more, until at last the end of the Mass is reached, and 
the priest advances holding out the Cross, and the 
parishioners throng round it to kiss it and to receive 
a blessing.” 

The present writer has witnessed scenes like the 
above on an immense scale at one of the pilgrimages 
to the shrine of S. Sergius, at the great monastery 
of the Troitza, near Moscow — z. monastery whose warrior 
monks in former times saved Russia by rousing the 
people to fight against the Tartars when Dmitri of the 
Don led, on the Christian hosts, and again when the 
invading Poles, in the period when our own James I was 
King of England, besieged the Troitza, and from the 
battlements of this monastic city the enemy were kept 
at bay for months, and finally repulsed. 

It is often said that the Russian Church lives in the 
Middle Ages, but in many ways the traditions she 
cherishes are most like to those of Israel in the time 
of the Judges, and the favourite saints of her calendar 
are as often warriors as ascetics. The present war will 
undoubtedly bear to the Russian masses the aspect of 
a crusade, and the alliance of Germany with the hated 
Turk, his hands ever red with the blood of the martyrs, 
will stamp the Kaiser for them as the Beast of the 
Apocalypse. 

At the present moment (October 1915) the ancient 
part of the city of Kiev, the Canterbury of Russia, or, 
even more, the “ Russian Jerusalem ’’—for there is a 
modern part, the business and industrial quarters— is 
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alive with scenes which arc like those which Europe 
must,*have witnessed in Crusading days. The Great 
Monastery, the Petcherski Lavra, the ancient mother of 
Russian Christianity, crouching and watching, as it were, 
upon the sacred height, is alive with religious and 
patriotic fervour. We read of the thousands of fugi- 
tives— haggard priests with the sacred vessels and bells 
of their churches ; peasants, not In the fighting line, 
especially, of course, the very old and the very young ; 
women, including, no doubt, the withered crones, who, 
often with faces that suggest old Anna in the temple, 
faces that remind us of some Rembrandt portrait, are 
the unfailing accompaniments of Russian religion, and 
the haunters of the courts of God ; and with these 
minstrels, fortune-tellers, beggars, even Jews (for the 
monastery is tolerant in its hospitality to all who fly 
for refuge from the Teuton), all surging into the vast 
enclosure of the Lavra, camping in its fields, fed by 
its hospitality, thronging its churches, where tapers 
are blazing and prayers ascending day and night. 

This is one of the great scenes in the world drama 
in which the “ thoughts of many hearts ” are being 
revealed, in which the nations are discovering each its 
soul. It is like a coming to life again of the time 
when the great Troitza Monastery, like the settlements 
of the Sons of the Prophets in the days of Samuel, 
made Russia’s heart indomitable in the trial hour of the 
hurling back of the Polish invaders at the beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century. 

With all its stiffened traditionalism, there is about 
the Russian Church a stubborn, indomitable, half -silent 
strength, which only things concrete and with deep 
roots in history ever have, which abstractions and views 
do not possess, whatever their temporary flame. 

There is imprinted on the memory of the present 
"Wfitsr a day of supreme interest which he spent during 
his visit to Russia at this Petcherski Monastery at Kiev 
— the same which is now sheltering the exiles flying 
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from the Prussians. It was the feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul— a great day in the Russian calendar. He a^ved 
at the chief monastery church as the Mass or Liturgy 
was drawing to its close, and the pilgrims were being 
communicated. From a gallery he noticed that con- 
trast, or perhaps we ought to call it harmony, of 
ancient splendour of marble and frescoes and of the 
slow-moving pomp of the service with the poverty, 
the cheerful freedom of bearing, the collective feeling 
of the enormous crowds of standing peasants, pros- 
trating, crossing themselves, swaying hither and thither, 
as the long service drew towards its end. At last came 
the rush to kiss the hand of the officiating prelate, then 
the dispersal into the grounds of the Lavra, the 
bivouacking under the trees, the greetings of one family 
to another. It was a religious picnic on an intmense 
scale. Almost every one was poor, but no faces re- 
flected the dull materialism, the sordid temper, that are 
the real curse of poverty. 

It was like one of the journeys of the Galilean 
pilgrims to the temple, such as that one when the 
Child was lost and found. Then came the visit to the 
catacombs, where rest, in row after row, the bodies 
of the saints, the first evangelists of Russia. 

Later came dinner in one of the guest-houses, for a 
very modest sum, soup with great lumps of meat or fish 
in it the chief feature, and the inevitable samovar after- 
wards, with the tea which all Russians love. A large 
party of young men and women who had come together 
were at this writer’s table. A genial bearded monk 
was in lively conversation with them' in the intervals 
of his service with plates and dishes. 

It was a homely, natural scene, Chaucerian in its 
character as far as friendliness, humour, and humanity 
were concerned. Then Vespers followed, sung without, 
of course, any instrumental music, two wonderful boys 
answering each other antiphonally like the nightingales 
in the old poem. Music's Duel. 
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After that was supper. Last of all, as the writer 
lookeij! into one of the monastic churches, he came on 
a multitude of pilgrims making their confessions in the 
open nave, four priests hearing them, in different spots, 
crowds standing round each penitent waiting their turn. 
«The freedom and not irreverent disorder of the Russian 
congregation were everywhere apparent. All day and 
all night the monastery appeared to be alive. Now 
there will be a life more strained and terrible, the 
sword of the Angel of the Lord exposed, and the prayers 
for those on the battlefield and for the dead ascending 
night and day. 

To the Russian Christian, as to the mediaeval one, 
religion is far more concrete and localised than to us 
modern Westerns— at least, to the Western Protestant — 
and this fact coexists with a profoundly mystical ten- 
dency. Both meet in the institution of pilgrimage, which 
at once detaches religion from mere parochialism, and 
sends it forth a wanderer and an exile seeking a country, 
and yet also encourages the tendency to meet God and 
his saints at certain rendezvous or trysting places, spots 
where, as at Bethel in Jacob’s wanderings, the feet of 
angels touch the solid earth, and God has met His 
servants in visions and wonders. 

As George Herbert writes of the Old Testament 
theophanies 


He’s gone to Carmel, as folks tell, 

Hark ! heard ye not great Aaron’s bell ? 

The pilgrimage still lives in Russia in the good old 
mediaeval manner, and not as at Lourdes, remarkable 
as are the scenes at the latter place. No pilgrimage in 
the West is as indigenous as those in Russia. 

Among the faces of the Russian pilgrims are some 
the rough lines of which glow with the light of the 
. spirit, but most mingle their religion with pleasantry, 
: . with business, with family concerns. Like all great 
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manifestations of religion, the Russian Church is not 
afraid of being taken liberties with. The pilgri^ps are 
at home with it. A Chaucerian element of kindliness, 
of humour, a rough “ give and take ” in the open air, 
form the atmosphere of a Russian pilgrimage. It 
is religion on the trarnp. It is like a child seeing all, 
things new, as yet untroubled by the critical question- 
ings or the world weariness that assail maturer years. 

On the vast plains of Russia Christ and His saints 
go from village to village, or may be met along the 
roads that wind away into the distance with Jerusalem 
as their goal. 

The peasants are in sympathy with the truth of tha 
saying ascribed to Christ : “ Look with wonder on all 
that is before you.” Yet their wonder is mingled with 
natural simplicity. When they share their food with 
a wandering stranger for the sake of Christ and His 
Mother, they would not be altogether surprised if in so 
doing they, like the patriarch, were to share the bless- 
ings of those who “entertain angels unawares.” 

If the spirit of the mediaeval pilgrimage still lives 
among the Russian masses, so also does that of the 
Crusades. 

Like Spain against the Saracens, so Russia against the 
Tartars and the Turks has been in a great part of its 
history a nation on crusade. Constantinople as the 
objective has not been, indeed, to Russian generals and 
diplomatists a piece of pure idealism. Practical inter- 
ests have made the attraction no merely theoretical one. 
But to the peasant masses Constantinople suggests a 
crusade. It is the mother of Orthodoxy, the matrix 
and nurse of the Church of Holy Russia, from whence 
S. Oilga and S. Vladimir brought to Kiev the torch of 
faith. The instrument of Russia’s conversion, besides 
political reasons, was the attraction of the ceremonial 
of S. Sophia for the ambassadors of Vladimir. At 
S. Sophia, they cried, the seraphim' served at the 
Liturgy. The Fall of Constantinople was to the 
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Orthodox of Russia what that of Jerusalem was to 
the Israel of the Dispersion. 

Yet the mark of the blood-stained hand of Mohammed 
II, impressed in 1453 upon the wall of S. Sophia, is 
fading, while the face of the Byzantine Christ over the 
,spot where once stood the ikonostas — that face never 
wholly effaced, that “ de-composes but to re-compose,” 
is waiting for what may be now the near moment of 
the counter-crisis. The day draws nearer when the 
Turk who entered Europe with the spring of a tiger 
shall leave it as he came, amid blood and fire, his sun 
sinking, as it rose, surrounded by the red clouds of war. 

That Russia has not been solely disinterested in her 
Near Eastern policy is, of course, quite true. Still, 
the vast wave of flame for the Cross and against the 
Crescent running through the whole of the dumb masses 
of Russia was, and is, a fact as much as any game of 
diplomatic chess played at Petrograd. It was and is 
a fact, though the mind of the music-hall Jingo in 
England during Lord Beaconsficld’s supremacy would 
have refused to believe it, judging all other men by 
himself and by his own inveterate commonness. 

The idealism in the Russian character is hard for 
English people to understand, because of that “ passion 
for the ordinary,” as H. G. Wells truly calls it, which, 
in spite of outbreaks of genius, is so strong a feature 
of the national mind of our country. 

As an instance of this idealism of the Russian masses, 
akin to that of mediaeval Crusaders or of Seventeenth 
Century Puritans, we are told that the Book of Revela- 
tion is the favourite storehouse of reference for mystical 
politics among the peasantry. Before the war, even 
in the public-houses, old men could have been heard 
discussing together 666 as the “ Number of the Beast,” 
and the respective claims of various public individuals to 
be the Antichrist “ with a mouth speaking great things.” 

No doubt by this all are agreed that to the Kaiser by 
right that “bad eminence” belongs. 
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Whatever may be thought of the Ri^sian Churdi in 
regard to the way in which she has been manipi^lated 
by the State, or to her partial failure in appealing to the 
intelligence of the educated as distinct from the devotion 
of the masses, at any rate, she makes a grand appeal to 
the imagination, and she is not afraid of doing so. 

Now Christianity is essentially a religion of high 
spiritual distinction, of noble idealism, a religion which 
invokes the vision and the gleam while it inflicts no 
outrage on the intelligence. 

Yet how lacking is this high note in our average 
English Christianity 1 For it imagination lifts her torch 
in vain. 

The Russian Church, however, can afford to have the 
note of homeliness as well as of distinction. The homely 
does not mean the commonplace. Simplicity and 
naturalness are as characteristic of Our Lord’s work 
and person on the one hand as are wonder and mystery 
on the other. The writer has seen a peasant woman, a 
pilgrim, making tea at her samovar in the church porch 
of the great monastery of Kiev, while her children were 
sprawling around on the marble pavement of the 
splendid building as Vespers were proceeding. The 
Church of Russia is the people’s home. She may be 
called superstitious, and no doubt she has not our 
English fear of superstition, but she is not, what is a 
great deal worse and more unchristian — she is not 
stodgy and respectable. She can afford to be free and 
homely as Christ was, because she has no doubt of her 
position as the representative of the Redeemer to the 
people of Rhssia. 

As Mr. iviaurice Baring, who knows Russia through 
and through, tells us in his book The Mainsprings of 
Russia : — 

“ Religious music in Russia has its roots in the 
hearts of the people. And whatever in the future 
may be the influence of rationalistic tendencies and 
materialist theories, of superficial indifference or ill- 
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digested science, the Russian people at the present 
mdment love their Liturgy and the ceremony, ritual, 
and music of their -worship. 

“ The Church still plays an overwhelming part in 
national life. And for the peasant, the Church is not 
only a place of mystery, sweetness, and consolation, 
but its window opens on to all that concerns the spirit 
—it is his opera, his theatre, his concert, his picture- 
gallery, his library. 

“ The Russian people still flock to the shrines of the 
saints, and walk hundreds of miles on foot to visit 
holy places. A peasant woman once asked me to 
lend her two roubles as she was going on a journey. 
1 asked her where she was going to, and she said 
‘ Jerusalem I ’ 

" A pilgrim in a Russian crowd is as constant a factor 
as a soldier, a student, or the member of any other 
profession. The Churches are still crowded in Russia, 
and they have that attribute without which a Church 
is not a Church— they smell of the poor.” 

And this is the Church which many members of the 
Church of England have spoken of with pitying 
contempt ! 

All over “ Holy Russia ” Bethlehem and Calvary do 
not represent merely past events. Christianity is not 
an abstract thing, removed from earth or only visiting 
it on Sundays. All day and every day Christ, His 
Mother, and His saints make rendezvous with humble 
Christians. 

The pilgrim has great allies. He is made free of 
the company of the redeemed, and can clairn kin with 
the aristocracy of Heaven. This type of religion over- 
flows with friendliness and fellowship of mortals with 
the unseen, of human beings with one another, but most 
of all, of the poor with the poor. 

The absence of pews in the Churches is characteristic. 
People come and go without fuss or comment. “ They 
know the ways of the place ” as they say in Ireland. 
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Indeed, in religious matters Ireland ^and Russia have 
many affinities— as have the Celt and the Slav all the 
world over. 

The Russian peasant may sin much, and no doubt he 
sometimes does so, but he also “ loves much ” and 
knows how to repent. The superstition for which her 
is blamed is at any rate untouched with dull self- 
righteousness. His religion is tender, warm-hearted, and 
loving. It has Christ at the root of it. The divine 
picture may have at times a tawdry over-decorated 
frame, yet still this mystical Christ is the centre of 
his beliefs — not merely a vaguely benevolent Deism, 
tempering a dull materialism, as is too often the case 
with our English field labourers, a vague belief in 
“ Providence ” and “ them above,” to use the phrase 
which George Eliot, who knew the agricultural people 
of her country well, puts into the mouth of the English 
peasant woman (nominally of the Church of England) 
whose grief makes her religion articulate. 

That the Russian Church needs, among other reforms, 
an improved system of education for her clergy, is 
absolutely true. Along with increased independence 
from political wire-pulling, this is her chief need. 

Yet even alienated, as to some degree she has been, 
from the more intellectual class, an alienation for which 
they are perhaps as much to blame as she is, she was 
able to retain the allegiance of a Soloviev and a Gogol. 
As to Dostoevsky, even though he had once stood on 
the scaffold as a political criminal, yet he wavered 
not in his Christian faith, nor forsook the Church of 
his baptism, even while he was alive to the failings 
of much in her system. One of his most beautiful 
characters, the Christlike Elder Zasima in the Brothers 
Karamazov, is a Russian anchorite, and had his original 
in actual life. ; 

A Munich poet who, as a Nietzschean, rejected the 
Gospel of Christ, has remarked in an essay on Doe* 
toevsky that the sympathies of his— the critic’s— fellow- 
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countrymen oou|^ not be with the latter because his 
ide^.1iad nothing to do with those of Germany. It is 
renlarkable, by the, way, that though Dostoevsky was 
at the opposite pole in his ideals to Nietzsche, yet the 
latter admired intensely the psychological discernment 
,of the great Russian novelist. 

The critic in question goes on to say, further, that 
in his opinion Dostoevsky is the most important exponent 
of Christianity since S. Francis of Assisi.* 

Dostoevsky’s relationship to the Church was, on the 
whole, rather that of an individual mystic than that 
of many of the Pan-Slavist party for which the Church 
in itself is a sort of mystical palladium of their hopes 
and aspirations, and the recovery of S. Sophia for 
Orthodoxy, and with that the gaining of Constantinople, 
the new Rome, for Russia, is the goal of their dreams. 
Dostoevsky was too much of the mystic and the lover 
of Mankind— too much of a modem S. Francis — to be, 
though intensely Russian, solely interested in the ideas 
of racial religion which are the very nerves and arteries 
of the Eastern Church, at once its strength and its 
weakness. The value of the Church to him was rather 
as a sphere in which he received the Gospel, and the 
Gospel is, in his writings, neither the Christianity em- 
bodied in a great semi-political Institution with a distant 
Founder behind it in the historic past, nor, still less, 
the powerful but often spiritually egoistic feeling that 
one is justified by knowing and accepting a “ Plan of 
Salvation,” for which no doubt Christ’s merits are 
essential, but in which the real centre is constituted b.y 
the believer’s feelings. 

The Russian Church allows and encourages Bible- 
reading for all her children. She gives a supreme 
position to the Gospels — the ceremony of the “ Little 
Entrance ” in the Liturgy symbolises their unique 

* •* Dostoevsky and Russian Christianity,” in the magazine Comment 
end Criticism, by W. F. W. Mortlock, November 1914. 
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dignity— to the Gospel record* radfclcC 
to the Romans, which ts viewed as a' 
for more developed Christians, not.i 
babes. In this we note what would appMt % 
mistake to Evangelical Protestantism, for 
Luther, that great Epistle has ever been the 
Sciipture— in Luther’s view, that from which all 
anity if lost could be discovered again. 

For the Russian Orthodox — if a genuine 
and especially if mystical — Protestantism, sttaage J|$, 
this may appear to pious Protestants, would i 
sufficiently Christocentric. It would centre too 
in the believer’s feelings, and would appear as H 
unconsciously, no doubt, with spiritual egoism. * W > 

Now, the true, not merely pantheistic, mystic k 
tially and always Christocentric. So, when CatllO^il^ 
he values the Chuich, not as an administrative 
but as the Upper Chamber, the extension of PaliefS^dtUB* 
the landscape, as it were, around the Emmaus walk on 
which Christ and His friends commune together con- 
tinually 

For a mystic of this type the Church is a sphere, 
not a substitute, a sphere of the points of rendezvous, 
sacramental and spiritual, with Christ and with the 
things of Christ He finds in the Gospels and in the 
Holy Communion — like the author of the Imitatio—tht 
things that really matter and for the sake of which the 
other things in religion exist He is grateful to the 
Church for securing and handing on these central things. 
She is the garden, the Hortus Inclusus in which these 
flowers of such inexpressible fragrance flourish, and 
from which, like a bee, he can draw such unfailing 
stores of sweetness. 

Dostoevsky valued the Russian Church, not as an 
institution, but because in it he was able to combine 
membership in the great National Christianity of Russia 
with an ardent devotion to what he calls the “ Russian 
Christ ’’—that is, really, the Jesus of the Gospels. He 
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Nilhjf jp^'ll^'^oisldippssr W the core. The story of the 
^axanis, we arfe told, filled his eyes with 
soul with wonder. 

to be a Jesus-worshipper, to be in love with 
te Dostoevsky or S. Francis, to have the “ Amor 
fas," to use the words of a Latin office hymn, 
r»>than the Fidacia of Lutheran theology, is the 
between disinterested love towards a per- 
ior the latter’s own sake, and the affection 
l^ratitude for enormous benefits should inspire. 
XeiKie it is that, though there have been many Protes- 
: .^mystics, especially among German Pietists and 
Ilians, yet still the deepest mystics have been either 
>fic in temper and belief like William Law or 
i)|teeagUEped from any Church like Jacob Boehme. 

agol, another distinguished Russian writer, delighted 
Liturgy” (the Russian Mass), for which he 
a commentary full of mystical devotion. We 
• stay contrast this with Tolstoy’s bitter caricature of 
' ^ift subject in his Resurrection. 

’ Like Tolstoy, Dostoevsky had a clear conviction of 
die inadequacy and superficiality of the ordinary Russian 
Liberalism, and of the incapacity of any mere change 
of political and social arrangements, as distinct from 
one of heart and character, to reach the evils from 
which Russia suffered. His novel, The Possessed, is 
largely penetrated with a profoundly pathetic sense 
of the failure of the progr2imme and spirit of the 
intelligentsia. In this novel he shows with positive 
horror the effeote on the young of scepticism and irrever- 
ence run riot. For, unlike Tolstoy, while he discerned 
the Church’s faults, he did not see in her merely an 
object for hasty scorn, a dumb idol. 

Of another g^reat writer, Vladimir Soloviev, who died 
in 1900, the most brilliant of modem Russian philr 
osophers, we are told on excellent authority * that lr 3 \ 
influence, in which philosophy always appeared as the 
* Mr. Williams’ J^unta of the Russiam, p. 175. 

14 
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handmaid of theology^ is now making* itself more and 
more widely felt. . ; ’ 

“ Vladamir Soloviev stands befotje the Russian , 

Ugentsia now as the most striking example of a man of' 
great learning, a poet, a bold and consistent liberal 
publicist who not only possessed a profound religious, 
faith, but was devoted to the Church as an institution.” 
He has left behind him a group of scholars^ 
energetic and ardent disciples, whose study , of thO 
philosophical bases of Orthodoxy is at once modern and 
profound. Orthodox as Soloviev was, he felt that re- > 
union with the West should be his Church’s goal, He 
was able to see and admire the best side of the Roman 
Communion, and to appreciate the nobler aspects , of 
the Papacy. 

To sum up the three chief lessons which it appears to 
the present writer that Russian Christianity can 
us, in spite of any shortcomings on its part— lessons that 
we English Christians and English Church people need 
especially to learn. 

1. The first is that Christianity is Mary in the first 
place, and Martha only in the second, that the essence 
of religion is the vision of God — ^the Revelation, in 
Christ, of the forces of the Unseen — “ that where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 

2. The second is the simple and natural humility of 
true religion, the latter being God-centred, not man- 
centred. 

3. The third is honour for poverty and suffering— 
the doctrine of the Cross. 

I . As to the first, the Russian believer feels that the 
Church stands for worship and not merely for philan- 
thropy, and that the unseen' is manifested through the con- 
crete— the sacramentalism of life and of the Inoamatioh. 
^ In the Old Testament story, Jacob, with all his faults— 
and he was anything but straight— had this sense of thfe 
unseen> he made adventures into the world of mystery, 
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while Esau, in spite of his splendid manliness and frank- 
*nes$ of character, remained to the end a child of this 
world, and never roge above its atmosphere. 

Is there no reproach in this comparison whai we con- 
sider the average Anglo-Saxon, with his honesty and 
honouir and sense of duty and nodding acquaintance 
with religion? 

Viewed from this standpoint the Russian peasant 
has the root of the matter. His faith in the Incarnation 
b with him a thing of the heart ; he kisses the ikon of 
Christ just as one might kiss the portrait of a lover or 
of a mother. 

He has no cold fear of being over-devout. He has 
found,' it may be under wrappings uncongenial to our 
notions, the pearl of great price. The Russian peasant 
worships Christ, which the German Liberal Protestants, 
with their “ Do not believe in Jesus, but believe with 
Jesus,” do not 

The Russian believer, with his religious instinct, is 
in the main stream of that human nature which God has 
made to know Himself by methods deeper than merely 
those of scholarship and argument, while those who 
are only critics of religion are whirled round and round 
in a Bide eddy of the flood of life. 

He is a big child, no doubt, often with all a child’s 
faults of temper and self-will, but oftener with a wonder- 
ful patience almost unparalleled elsewhere. 

The religion of Holy Russia is a religion of children 
rather than of university professors. We need not dis- 
parage the first-rate work done, in religion as elsewhere, 
by professors, nor believe, in a fit of reaction, that the 
wilful starvation or suicide of the intellect is the way by 
which to reach God. What has been written above 
about the masses of the Russian people is not meant in 
that sense. The best men in the Church of Russia itself, 
as we have noted already, are awaking to the need ftt^ 
" better intellectual training for its clergy, for better use 
of preaching and of catechising, if the great Communion 
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of Orthodoxy in the Empire of the Czar is not, at the 
touch of the new thought that is coming, to sink into a, 
peasant cult ; if the crude Voltairianism of w^ch the 
more educated Russians are becoming ashamed is to 
be demonstrated practically to be an expiring survival 
from a superficial age. 

When we say the religion of Russia is that of the 
child, we mean that it is on the right track for keeping 
in touch with Christianity. Not in vain is the ikon of 
the Eternal Child and His Mother in every house in 
Russia, at street corner shrines, by wayside places, in 
the school, the railway-station, the inn. At every turn 
the heavenly Boy in the arms of His Mother teadies 
the humanness of God. 

Of the way in which the religious atmosphere is 
an integral part of everyday Russian life, the street 
shrines in such a city as Moscow are evidence. They 
are seldom without worshippers of all classes, and 
always of these there are even more men than women 4 
for, true to the oriental character of its Church, con- 
gregations in Russia are very masculine in composition, 
an interesting fact for those to note who consider that 
ceremonial worship means always a body of adherents 
mainly feminine. 

The pilgrims wait for hours, sometimes all night we 
are told, on the steps of the shrine of the Mother of 
God of Iberia, in the busiest quarter of Moscow, close 
to the Kremlin, and prayers are made there and else- 
where without ceasing all day long. 

Shall we say with insular hasty scorn that this is all 
superstition? If we looked on it from Christ’s point 
of view should we not see in it something akin to the 
temper of the multitude, doubtless often ignorant, who 
waited “ for the moving of the waters ” — a temper 
uninstructed, yet dependent and aspiring, stretching cwt 
fkts hands to something beyond? 

Of course with many of the worshippers the 
mechanical, superstitious, or non-moral side of the 
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devotion at shrines and before ikons is something whidi 
js a very evident alloy. But whatever be the faults 
of Russian religion, it has certainly a characteristic 
which has a real connection with the fraternity and 
humanness which is one side of the spirit of Christ — i.e. 
the way in which the National Church and the Russian 
peasant population and the Russian poor are all one 
together — ^parts of one organism, which is “ Holy 
Russia.’’ The monks, the nuns, and the peasant pilgrims 
are all bound up together in one great type of popular 
Christianity, deeply rooted in the broad, common life. 

The sweet-faced old nuns, like S. Elizabeth in 
S. Luke’s idyllic Gospel, whom one sees at the porch of 
a cathedral in one of the great cities, as the crowds 
pass in or out, gently holding a collecting-box for the 
expenses of the rebuilding, it may be, of a distant 
convent on the banks of the Volga, do not look like the 
deceivers or the dupes of Protestant or Nihilist legend. 
.Old-fashioned, indeed, in their piety, and no doubt no 
less unmodern in their ideas, yet, all the same, they 
speak with the Galilean accent ; their manners have a 
gracious natural courtesy, the courtesy of those who 
frequent the courts of the King of Kings. 

Russian Religion, whatever its faults, is entirely free 
from snobbishness, the respectability standard, and self- 
consciousness or artificiality of any kind. It is brotherly, 
simple, natural, and popular — represaited by the crowds 
pouring in and out freely at the doors of its sanctuaries, 
not, as often nearer home, by a rivulet of comfortable- 
looking people making its way to the Parish Church, 
a sort of moving oasis of respectability amid the surging 
life around, that life good-natured, good-humoured, and 
outside official Christianity. 

Whatever the heresies into which Russian thought 
may fall, the Unitarian t3q)e — the natural resultant, as 
in Germany, of religious Liberalism when iuisacramen*al 
and anti-Catholic — has no attraction for it. 

The instincts of the Russian nature about religion 
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seem to swing between the poles of beli^ in the Incar- 
nation, that in the Person of Christ the Divine Spirit 
walked the earth as Man, on the one hand, and Atheism, 
combined often with the most passionate Humani- 
tarianism on the other — between Orthodoxy, the uncom- 
promising Orthodoxy of the Church of Russia, and 
blank unbelief. 

The side eddies of heresy in Russia are rather 
mystical and theosophical than semi-rationalist. Uni- 
tarianism is not among them to any degree. 

To understand Russia we must remember that it is a 
land of extremes. The Russian, in his religion as in 
everything, knows no Tertium Quid. He does not, 
like the Englishman, as one has said, ask every morn- 
ing, “ What thing can I make a compromise about 
to-day? ” He is not afraid, as the English mind 
generally is, in everything, to jump the plank. 

The fact that the Russian religion is a childlike one 
— ^its hostile critics would no doubt say a childish one — ' 
connects itself naturally with the special importance 
which children have in the services of the Church. 
Baptism is, with the Russians, as in the first ages of 
Christianity, a much more elaborate, symbolical, and 
public rite than with us. The trine immersion makes 
the outward import of the initial sacrament more striking 
to the eye. 

Again, three of the seven Mysteries or Sacraments, 
and not, as in the West, one only, are given to infants. 
The Mystery of Chrism, the equivalent of what is called 
by Westerns Confirmation, seals the newly christened 
babe, and the first Communion of infants with the 
Chalice forms, on many occasions, a striking feature 
of the Liturgy in any of the great churches. The 
parents stand together as they hold their infants on 
the bema or platform, before the ikonostas, kissing 
a^erwards the lips that the Eudbarist from the sacred 
spoon has touched, in order, as they say, “to be par- 
taker of the purity of the diild." It is a <d^d's 
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religion, and children love its churches and are at 
i^home in them. They love its services too, long but not 
tedious as they are^ But it is also a religion of old 
people, like those two who blessed the infant Christ 
in the temple. Old people haunt the sanctuary at all 
times, crossing themselves in the broad Russian way, 
and bowing low. It is also the Church of all people, if 
they have the child-temper and if they love humility 
and peace. 

One of its child-saints most rooted in popular 
veneration is the young Dimitri, the blameless son 
of a wolf-like father, of Ivan the Terrible. This child 
was murdered by order of an ambitious kinsman, as 
were the English princes in the Tower by that of their 
uncle, Richard III. 

The tomb of this lad, type of innocent and undeserved 
suffering, like the Lamb of God Himself, stands in one 
of the Cathedrals in the Kremlin. The writer has seen 
mothers in crowds lifting their little ones to kiss, on 
the golden shrine, the face of this angel child. 

No doubt a religious temper like that of Russia has 
its serious defects. It easily lends itself to a sort of 
fairy-tale atmosphere, the atmosphere of the child. But 
an attempt to make Christianity a theory for the edu- 
cated alone is not among its faults. It still has, amid 
manifold and obvious imperfections, the dew of its 
youth— the atmosphere of Bethlehem, the tone of mind 
or rather of heart to which the shepherds and the sheep 
and oxen, the magi and the star, the gifts and the straw, 
the divine lyric of love and poverty, of purity and 
peace, is essentially congenial, in which it finds its 
affinity. For the Russian believer is not one who knows 
God best as the “ Absolute," but one — 

Upon whom have smiled, 

In dreams, the Mother and the Child. 

S. Luke, not Fichte, is his guide to the Godhead. 

2. Akin to the sense of dependence on the unseen. 
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is second point, the profoundly natural hamility 
which is the very essence of Russian religion when, 
it is genuine— humility towards God, His saints, and 
our fellow-creatures and fellow-members of the Church. 
Hence to the religious Russian confession before man 
is a natural instinct, and not merely caused by obedience 
to an ecclesiastical rule. 

This humility is the recognition of man’s filial and 
brotherly relationships, of the conviction that he is 
not sufficient for himself, that he is part of a larger 
whole, in union with which alone can he be perfected. 

It is the direct opposite to the root and foundation 
of modem German ideals— i.e. the necessity of giving 
free play to the assertive, exploiting side of human 
nature, the pseudo-Darwinian obsession. 

3. To come to the centre. The Russian peasants and 
Russia generally have grasped a side of Christian truth 
and of the facts of experience which we in England 
scarcely dare to face, i.e. the conviction that sorrow 
and pain are of the essence of the process by which 
every soul is perfected, that in the words of Lord 
Bacon, “ If Prosperity be the blessing of the Old 
Testament, Adversity is of the New,” that — 

We fall to rise, are bafQed to fight better 

— in a word, the doctrine of the Cross. 

It is the inner kernel of Dostoevsky’s writings, and 
Tolstoy has used it to break with the customary and 
conventional Christianity. 

It is a truth which seems profoundly congenial to 
Russia, with its vast plains and ice-bound rivers. Yet 
the Russian soul does not apprehend the doctrine of 
the Cross as one of hopeless gloom. 

This sadness of the Russian temper is no mere 
moroseness. It is not naturally of a brooding and 
inhuman character, although, no doubt, in its perver- 
sions it may and does become so. It is found in every 
true and noble type of Russian in all classes, side by 
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sid^ with tenderness for misfortune, with the sympathy 
Ijirhich identifies itself with the sufferer, with the power 
of burden-bearing, *with sacrificial love. It hears 
beneath earth’s surface noises — 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

It is no hopeless pessimism. For, after all, the 
Russian is by nature a happy soul, though his happiness, 
when it is true, does not mean shallowness. So, when 
he embraces the Cross, it is as the other side of joy, 
necessary to joy, giving it its power and poignancy, as 
death is the mate of life. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE TESTING OF DEMOCRACY AND THE 
TESTING OF THE CHURCH 

It can scarcely be questioned that, speaking generally, 
those modern European thinkers who are in strong 
(Sympathy with the social movement are inclined to 
regard organised Christianity as a reactionary force. 
In some countries men of this type challenge it, as 
Gambetta did in France, as an active enemy antago- 
nising progressive ideas. 

In others, as our own, the national Chiirch, at least 
—whatever may be said of Nonconformity— has been 
viewed by “ progressives generally as a passive 
obstacle opposing the vis inerticB of vested interests 
and privileged traditionary position to the nimble attacks 
of the critical spirit, the pioneer of change. 

On the other hand, it is again and again the case that 
men of letters, bored or exasperated by the philistinism, 
the superficiality, and illiberal Liberalism of the “ pro- 
gressives,’" are dirawn to look tenderly and with a sort 
of home-sickness on that Christianity of history which 
the Liberals would destroy or else remodel out of all 
possibility of recognition. Those who have been acchs** 
tomed to the old wine with its mellow flavour cannot 
“straightway desire new.” 

The enchantment of the past, invested with all to 
charm of distance and the claims of the spiritual 
element in life, of the traditional and coptctiyti^m 

with the Romantic Movement of Europe in the reaction 

us '' 
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after the Eighteenth Century Rationalism, or with the 
'«lleo-Catholic writers of the France of to-day— 
assert their influence after the clamour of the insistent 
present with its cliques and its nostrums. But the 
type of religion that is favoured by the cultured is often 
itself as much a product of a clique as is the rationalism 
it would displace. Neither are of the open air. The 
reactionary type of religion, when it does not tend to 
fanaticism as with Louis Veuillot and the early writers 
in the Univers, is often one that shrinks with delicate 
repugnance from the vital human questions that have 
come to the front, and the claim of which to be heard 
will nof be silenced. A ruinous mistake has been made 
by believers in failing to see the Voluntas Dei in rebus 
revelata, to discern God at work everywhere, to recog- 
nise that, looking at life as a whole, the great saying 
of Hegel — ^for it is his rather than Schiller’s — Die VVelt- 
geschichte is Das Weitgericht, is true, that God has 
not retired into the sacristy, leaving the world for 
knaves to bustle in at their will. 

Looking backward is only admirable when it is the 
prelude to going forward, when, like the athlete, we 
step back that we may jump farther. Otherwise it is 
but the attitude of Lot’s wife. 

To estimate the lengths to which the Reaction went, 
the passion and depth of the repugnance of its keener 
and nobler minds to the results of the suculmn rational- 
kticum as they flamed out in 1789, to realise that 
this anti-liberal attitude was no miere dilettante pose, 
one must remiember that Newman, when abroad in the 
first days of the Oxford Movement, refused to land 
where his eyes might rest upon the hated tricolour. On 
the other hand, one could hardly expect from Shelley 
—the “ ineffectual angel ” who heralded for English 
poetry the attempted triumph of an age of Messianic 
ideas> of a quick-change revolution in politics, society, 
smd life — ^a judgment even approximately just as to the 
g]^t religious institutions which were to him but the 
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more poisonous portions of the upas-tree, the shade of 
which had blasted the freedom and the joy of life. 

The truth about the ideas of i '789 lies, where the 
practical sanity of to-day is finding it, somewhere be- 
tween the attitude of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 
on the one hand, and that of Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution on the other. 

In regard to to-day, the much-needed sympathy be- 
tween Christianity and the Social Movement in Europe 
would save the former from becoming a sentiment ever 
more impotent through its abstraction from life, and 
the latter from being the instrument of a merely material 
betterment, an apotheosis of comfort, garden cities, and 
working men’s clubs. 

Christianity and the Social Movement — using the latter 
term in its main general sense as meaning the upward 
and onward advance of the people in the highest well- 
being of mind and body, the increase of that equality 
of opportunity which enables each to “ make the best of 
himself ” — are necessary to one another. 

Each needs the other. The former when held in 
vacuo is sentimental and resultless. The latter is, by 
itself, vulgar in mental grain, an instrument of common- 
place rather than audacious nxaterialism, or else priggish 
and self-sufficient. 

Each suffers from isolation from or antagomsm to 
the other. Organised Christianity is weak when it loses 
the conviction of the need of social justice, that great 
message of the Old Testament prophets. The Social 
Movement is weak when it ignores the religious sense. 

In regard to the inability of the Churches to touch 
the upward movement of the common people with 
genuine sympathy, a grandly idealist religion such as 
the Faith of Jesus Christ is apt to get thin and unreal, 
phantom-like rather than substantial, when it becomes 
the practical monopoly of the clergy and of lemu^ 
ladies, out of touch with the things that are healthily 
alive in the secular lay world. A religion of iHat emg 
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tfus is the mission of Christianity. 

Almsgiving is no present -day solution ; it is efficient 
sympathy and courageous help in extrication from con- 
ditions that cramp and frustrate life which is required 
of the Churches. 

The dream must be translated into the business. The 
vision on the hill of transfiguration must be brought 
down among the crowd. The seer on the mountain - 
top must have his heart in the world. The tendency of 
religion to shrink from the insistence of common human 
needs, to feel ashamed of the human body, to see God 
only beyond the clouds and not in the faces of all who 
look on us with love, to give alms but refuse brother- 
hood— this inveterate Manichean or Neo-Platonist trend 
is the mark of the sentimentalism of the pietist or of 
the hardness of the fanatic rather than of the virile 
righteousness and sanity of the Christ-like saint. It is 
the besetting heresy of a certain type of spiritual mind, 
delicate rather than vital, or whra keen “ making its 
religion its God, instead of its God its religion.” 

Such persons would condemn Christianity to the 
thankless task of turning its back upon those signs of 
change in the great world-crisis of to-day which show 
that God, as in a Dies Irce, which is also, in Christ’s 
words, “ the beginning of birth-pangs,” is closing a 
chapter in His vast book of history and providence, 
while another, pregnant in surprise and expectation, is 
opening before the view of those who have minds to 
think and hearts to feel. 

Yet at each great world crisis the environment of 
the Churches has been too often that of noise and 
artificial heat, while outside is the austerity and the 
^mystery and the silence of the night. Why should the 
i organised Church, we may well ask, always be content 
to live in the day before yesterday? Why should she 
always come in a bad second, after God has struck a 
blow for liberty and justice generally by the hand of 
the secularist, the heretic, or the unbeliever? 
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Why should tho communicant be useless for God’s 
purposes, while at some moral crisis the man outsid^ 
the Church is the champion of the Divine Will? Why 
should God be constrained to elect the unbeliever for 
His purposes, girding him though he has not known 
Him? 

To reverse the medal, however, why should democ- 
racy in this country be unable to kindle the torch of 
spiritual imagination? Why should its attitude to the 
great Religion that broke the pagan pride of the Caesars 
and made men bend their knee before the manger of 
poverty and the cross of the slave, be one either of active 
hostility or of animal-like indifference? Why should 
the Church of the Carpenter and the upraising of the 
common people of Europe remain in antagonistic atti- 
tudes or live their lives on different planes of sympathy 
and interest? 

To revert to a writer and leader to whom we have 
before alluded, Dostoevsky’s importance in regard to 
our present subject lies in the fact that he was neither 
a reactionary nor an anti-Christian. He refused to 
accept either horn of the apparent dilemma. He never, 
like Tolstoy, sought to fashion a mystical non-resist- 
ance philosophy out of the debris of Christ’s ethics. 
Nor did he, like De Lamennais in the sceva indignatio 
of the immense disappointment of the latter with the 
condemnation by the Papacy of his day of his social 
ideals and programme for Catholicism, throw over- 
board the supernatural elements of our religion. 

Dostoevsky bore his cross for the Russian people 
with fraternal love ; but with the proud and envious 
spirit that so often possesses anti-Christian democracy, 
and that rends and destroys in the temper of mere revolt 
and n^ation— “ the spirit I that evermore denies ' 
he had nothing in common. 

With tremendous strokes, in his novel The Possessed, 
he shows the more repulsive traits of the Russian reyo- 
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hitionary party, the way in which among them pure- 
i^ded enthusiasts fell into the toils of murderous 
knaves or theorists, and crack-brained schoolboys and 
schoolgirls dismissed with a jeer the mysteries before 
which the mind of an Augustine or a Dante had 
bowed. 

The spirit of S. Francis, which rose again in Dos- 
toevsky, once making a home in the Italian Christianity 
of the Thirteenth Century, in our own day essaying 
to do so in the Christianity of the Russia of the Nine- 
teenth, is a spirit which cannot co-exist with Mam- 
monism, whether it be the Mammonism of covetous 
possession in the upper layers of society, or of envy and 
jealousy in the lower. 

Wherever the Christ view of stewardship and sacri- 
fice with regard to money extends its influence, the 
pseudo-Darwinite view of the brute struggle for acqui- 
sition between individuals and classes as a scientific 
law of life will be felt increasingly to be a one-sided 
and hasty misapplication of the conclusions of physical 
science to phenomena in a region beyond the purely 
physical, a region which, because it is social, is there- 
fore also spiritual, and in which the family rather than 
the individual is the unit, and collective action is the 
indispensable background for liberty and freedom of 
initiative. 

An encouraging feature in the present European 
impasse is that the impotence both of the Churches 
and of Socialism to avert this world carnage or to bring 
it to an end is bound to lead, as it is already leading, 
the adherents of each of these international forces, the 
Christian and the Social-Democratic, to use some whole- 
some examen of conscience as to the reasons for their 
respective failures. 

For what is the state of the case? 

We have Christianity, consisting, on the one hand, of 
an international, highly centralised Communion (the 
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Roman Catholic), into the unity of which national 
Churches have been practically absorbed, and on thi; 
other of various Churches independent of Rome. 

The fact that the Roman Commimion of to-day is not 
as large or European an affair as was the mediaeval 
Western Church, which, although imder the presidency 
of the Papal Monarchy, yet had a good deal of latent 
Nationalism, and even inchoate Protestantism and 
Liberalism, as yet unexpelled from its organism, is 
due, of course, to the fact of the great Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Schism draining off so much of the Teutonic 
element from the ecclesiastical body. 

It is also due to the spirit of Jesuit militarism, 
which, like that of political Prussianism, tends to regard 
regimentation and discipline as ends in themselves. 
Hence the Roman Church of to-day is only international 
either geographically or in spirit to a limited extent. 
She has not the power, even if she had the will, to 
supply to Europe that elanent and atmosphere of a 
spiritually organic life in which the more idealist type 
of pacifism, as distinct from that arising merely from 
commercial interests and from the desire for comfort, 
would find congenial environment, in which such a 
noble aspiration and dream as that of Kant in his Essay 
on Universal Peace (1795) could take shape. 

The Roman Communion has been undergoing since 
the Reformation a process of concentration and of con- 
traction of ideas, involving the withdrawal of attention 
from matters which imply the application of the Chris- 
tian spirit to human questions as a whole, by reason of 
the centring of interests upon the preservation and 
extension of the mechanism of the Church, considered 
as an object in itself, in regard to its efficiency and 
administration. This had to be done amid the fierce 
attacks of ceaseless foes, as if a city during si^pe had 
to remodel and overhaul its municipal org^sation. 
More attention has had to be paid to the details of the 
working of the system than to its wider outkx^. \ 
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The Latin Church has becomie less and less an 
prganism and more and rrtore a mechanism. 

The Counter -Reformation had the spirit of a sort of 
religious “ Committee of Public Safety,” and, like the 
institution of that name during the French! Revolution, 
it was concentrated in purpose, persecuting in method, 
and intolerant of internal criticism. .While martial law 
was proclaimed there was neither time nor inclination 
to consider questions not directly affecting the Church’s 
solidarity and extension. The social problems involved 
in Christianity, except as regards marriage, were 
largely ignored by both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants. Some wild attempts, no doubt, mingled with a 
true, if eccentric, idealism, aiming at bringing them to 
the front and solving them by drastic measures, were 
made by the Anabaptist sect, the enfant terrible of the 
Reformation, but these were speedily quenched in blood, 
to the satisfaction of all orthodox Christians, Roman, 
Lutheran, or Reformed. 

In regard to the question of to-day, to be quite fair, 
we must freely admit that the Churches independent of 
Rome have done no better at the present crisis, or at 
any similar one in the past, while no dioubt their failure 
is not so noticeable because, by the nature of the case, 
each could influence only one of the combatants respec- 
tively. They are, it may be, helping vitally to promote 
the morality, the self-control, the self-sacrifice of the 
populations to whom they minister, but the international 
effect of any of theml is, perhaps, necessarily not only 
merely limited but almost nil. 

Outside the more historic Churches and groups of 
Christian believers, the vaguer or more subtle influence 
of Christian feelings and ideals — ^the forces to which such 
men as Eucken or Sabatier would appeal— though no 
doubt quickened by the crisis, have been conspicuous 
by their apparent powerlessness on the stage of the 
European conflict. 
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It is the truth, although an unpleasant one for 
religious “ Liberals ” who are in sympathy with the 
Allies to admit, that if “ ecclesiastiical Christianity,” and 
especially the Pope as its most definite organ of expres- 
sion, has failed in regard to this war, the failure of 
“ Liberal Christianity ” has been much the more flagrant 
of the two. If the highest external authority in Chris- 
tendom of a sacerdotal character has kept silence about 
the violation of the neutrality of Belgium, it has, at 
least, not loudly attempted to justify that crime, as 
have the leading German Liberal Protestants, from Pro- 
fessor Harnack down. As to silence about the drown- 
ings of non-combatants, there has been little to choose. 
The Religion of Authority at Rome and the Religion of 
the Spirit in Germany have alike emulated Brer Rabbit 
in ” lying low and saying nuflfin.” But now approving 
voices come from German pulpits 1 

Turning away from every type of Christianity, what 
are we to say of that young, strong force, generally, 
described as Socialism or Social-Democracy, or among 
ourselves taking the form of the Labour Movement, 
which, whether as a tide of vigorous and optimistic 
ideas, or as a closely knit European and American 
federation or group of federations, has presented itself 
for about a century past in increasing power and in- 
fluence as a new Faith for and in Humanity, a secular 
Catholicism, not having its eyes turned away from facts 
and bent on delectable mountains in the clouds, but 
with clear vision directed towards practical aims in the 
reconstruction of this extremely practical and visible 
world? Do the events connected with the war encourage 
us or not to throw Christianity overboard and accept a 
purely secular type o5f Socialism in its place? 

Are we to hold that what may be called the supen- 
natural elements in Christianity are an early perversion 
of what was originally in essence an anticipation of 
Social-Democracy under the impetus of the teaching an4 
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influence of the greatest of moral revolutionists? Are 
we to naturalise Christianity, eviscerating it of all which 
Social-Democrats tjiink an unnecessary dream? As 
against this attempt at solution — the swing of the pen- 
dulum from Manicheanism to Naturalism— candid scien- 
tific criticism of the sources of ouriReligion shows that the 
latter had its birth amid a crisis of eschatological expecta- 
tion, when it lived as much in the Beyond as in the Now. 

Criticism of the origins of Christianity and also the 
inward experience of those most deeply touched by its 
spirit, show us that it cannot, without destroying the 
very law of its being, and ceasing to be Christianity at 
all, shake off that first im'press, and that the Church of 
Christ has always in ideal, and in the personalities of 
her most distinctive representatives, the saints, stood 
loose, if we may say so, to the present world, a pilgrim 
and a stranger at heart, even while entangled as to 
the circumference of her organised life with political 
complications and with the stewardship of earthly goods. 

In fact, it might be truly said that the achievements 
of believing Christians in the direction of social reforms 
have been the by-play of the Church’s progress through 
the world, the side issues of her history, rather than the 
direct and limited goal of her endeavour. The emanci- 
pation of the slave has been a detail in a wider and 
deeper emancipation — ^the entire redemption of man, 
body and soul, conscience and will, from that tyranny 
of sin which has its roots in the unseen. 

Peace between the nations has only been the Christian 
ideal in so far as its conditions are those of justice, of 
righteousness, and of truth. “ First pure, then peace- 
able,” but the gospel of a non-Christian Socialism has 
been more direct and limited. It has refused to give 
attention to those hungers and diseases of the soul, 
which it apparently regards as largely imaginations, 
due to the way in which Christianity has tended to create 
whole classes of spiritual hypochondriacs, " half -starved 
. nsea and hysterical women,” the victim's of a self-centred 
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tyranny, of the supposed needs and ailments of the 
spirit, bound by the chains hardest of all to gfet free 
from, those forged from within.. 

If the atmosphere in wMch Christianity is most at 
home (though not, of course, exclusively so) is the 
psychological one, that which is most congenial to the 
ordinary Social-Democrat is that of physical science and 
of sociology on its more materialist and least spiritual 
side. Hence the two classes of thinkers and workers 
move, as a rule, on different planes. 

Of course there are large exceptions to this-ran 
element of idealism, and, in the transcendental sense, 
prophecy or forth-telUng— in a word, of vision— has 
never been lacking to so stimulating a cause as that of 
modem Socialism. Of every social movement it is true 
that idealism of some kind is involved in it, that “ where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

In fact, without the wings of the imaginative reason 
the social movement could never have taken the flight 
over European civilisation which it has done. 

All international forces must make an appeal to 
ideas that stimulate the imagination and extend it as 
a counterpoise to merely local, and, in the limited sense, 
patriotic interests. A purely “ bread and butter ” creed 
raises no enthusiasts and makes no martyrs. Behind 
the physical hungers of the French Revolution, the cry 
for bread, was the subtle force of the hungers of the 
intellect and of the soul. The economic element, though 
the spark that kindled the revolution, was not its inward 
urge and pressure. It could not of itself alone have 
caused or sustained the Revolution. 

In matters political as well as religious “ man doth 
not live by bread alone.” 

Again, in these islands the doctrinaire Materialism 
with which foreign Socialism, and especially that of the 
German variety, has allied itself, is less in evidence* 
indeed scarcely at all, as compared with a sort of un<- 
denominational and ethical Christianity, the prtjduct 
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largely of the Brotherhood Movement and of the Adult 
School, unecclesiastical and humanitarian. 

This type of religion, whatever its faults, makes the 
more genial aspects of the Gospvel story, the Christ bless- 
ing the children, the Friend of fishermen and peasants, 
“ the Good Comrade Jesus,” the natural accompani- 
ment, in the world of surrounding ideas, of the Labour 
Movement instead of the ill understood and exaggerated 
Darwinism — that Darwinism without Darwin’s mental 
balance and discipline of scientific and intellectual vision, 
and with Haeckel’s dogmatic and pugnacious anti- 
Theism which is the corresponding accompaniment of 
German Social -Democracy, its congenial mental atmo- 
sphere. 

.We may remark, in passing, that Darwinism of an 
exaggerated type is, as we have seen, appealed to by 
the Militarist party in Germany as against pacifism 
{vide Bemhardi’s view of the Biological Necessity of 
War), and also by the opposite extreme, the Social- 
Democrats, as a demonstration of the purely materialist 
origin of man, and therefore as a crushing weapon 
against that “ clericalism ” — i.e. Christian belief, or even 
spiritual religion in any form — which is supposed to 
divert the interests of the people from secular progress 
and land them into what Nietzsche (himself an anti- 
democrat) called the “ back world,” the limbo of futile 
imaginations. Crude materialism in theory is as much 
the intellectual environment of Socialism in Germany as 
a vaguely undogmatic form of Christian sentiment is of 
the Labour Movement in England. No doubt pro- 
nounced Socialism in our country is more detached from 
'Christianity than this. Christianity, however, even to 
conciliate Labour, can never be reduced to a system to 
which the future existence of the soul is a matter of 
comparative indifference, and for which reverent 
nescience is the answer to speculation as to the 
Beyond. It can never be transformed into a purely 
secular Socialist propaganda, although it has a secular 
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and, in a true sense. Socialistic side. If its gaze 
rests on the valleys, it must also be directed to the 
heigihts ; if it is a child of time, i^ is also the prophet 
of eternity. 

But it is equally true that the democratic movetautent 
cannot be regarded as a sort of gigantic aberration, a 
mere outburst of what the New Testament calls the 
Spirit of avofita, or lawlessness, human self-will break- 
ing up the wholesome and inevitable restraints of Law 
—of Divine Law ultimately, and of long-tested principles 
of human life as the expression under conditions of the 
Divine Will. 

To quiet English Church people of the period when 
Miss Aijsten wrote* her novels, while Europe was con- 
vulsed in the Napoleonic wars, it must have seemed as 
if the propaganda of the principles of 1789, to which 
such poets as Byron and Shelley lent the support of 
their genius, was nothing more or less than an emana- 
tion from Hell. The ordered life of class distinctions, 
the kindly, often most genuinely kindly, paternal govern- 
ment exerted from the squire’s mansion and the rectory 
over the “ village people,” the system in Church and 
State which expressed itself secularly in what Mrs. 
Hemans, that priestess of the settled British point of 
view, styled “ the stately homes of England,” and, 
spiritually, in Goldsmith’s “decent church that topt the 
neighbouring hill ’’—all this appeared as if it was as 
permanent and as necessary as the law of gravitation. 
It was the English system. 

Still, ominous murmurs were heard from the crowded 
quarters of the rising manufacturing centres, refusals to 
regard the Law of Supply and Demand, which was the 
ultimate gospel of Whiggery— while Toryism had no 
gospel at all— as the final answer of the cry of creatures 
living under conditions more bestial than human. These 
murmurs rose in places to a roar. “ Red ruin and the 
breaking up of laws ” seemed imminent. The hateful 
French principles were everywhere “hurtling in. the 
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air,” wherever the exploited ntasses began to question 
why they should be the ones to illustrate by patience, 
amid filth and hunger, the beauty of a social arrange- 
ment to which their 'labour was indeed necessary, but 
from! which the benefits that they received were out 
of all proportion to the toll of life which they con- 
tributed. The assertion even of those rights of Labour 
which are now practically admitted by all would have 
been thought rank blasphemy by good Hannah More, 
writing her tracts to counteract the principles of 1789, 
and giving her heart and intelligence, those of a noble 
Christian woman, to the unstinted service of thie poor. 

The Evangelical Movement, of which this good wonaan 
was one of the most devoted adherents, was, in its de- 
velopment, largely sustained by the feeling of the neces- 
sity of a spiritual opposition to the possible horror of 
an advance in England of French — ^i.e. revolutionary — 
principles. In fact, as French priests came for refuge 
to England then, as Belgian Catholics do to-day, the 
old stern Puritan antipathy to continental Christianity 
relaxed somewhat, almost in spite of itself, and not 
the Church which these hunted priests represented, but 
rather the revolutionary Government from which they 
had fled, obtained the “ bad eminence ” of the Beast 
of the Book of Revelation. 

The Tractarian Movement also, of which such a writer 
as Charlotte Yonge was the Hannah More — the original 
Tractarian Movement in its more distinctly Anglican 
stage— was entirely out of sympathy with democratic 
ideals. 

It was a war against Liberalism, as Newman tells us 
in the Apologia, and although by “ Liberalism ” he 
meant primarily the Latitudinarian spirit in religion, 
yet in it he also included the tendency to political 
change. 

In truth we may say that, not only in England, but 
, trough the whole of Europe, the reaction of the 
yeligious spirit was manifested in ways the most diverse 
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and outwardly unconnected— for instance, Evangelical- 
ism, the Oxford Movement, the French spiritual revival 
xmder such men as Lacordaire, the Romantic Movement 
in South and Central Germany, with its secessions of 
literary people to the Roman Communion. All alike 
were caused, or at least profoundly accelerated, by, 
the hatred of really religious spirits for the practical 
materialism which seemed to form the very foundation 
and environment of the principles which the French^ 
Revolution wrote in letters of flame upon the history 
of Europe. 

The root of the failure arid disappointment which 
attended the earlier and nobler efforts .of the French' 
Revolution is to be found^ among other things, in the 
absence on the part of its promoters of the realisation 
of human society and of national life as an organism 
rather than a machine, a tree that grows even while 
needing pruning, air, and moisture, rather than a 
mechanism which can be taken to pieces and put 
together again. The mechanical or atomist, rather than 
the organic, conception of human society lay behind 
the Revolution. It was a view natural to the scecultim 
rationalistic um then closing, and it was in its begin- 
nings in affinity with the English philosophy of Locke. 

But it ignored two truths : the ntystical element in 
human nature and the organic element, both of them 
in the root and core incorporate with one another. 
To both Eighteenth Century Rationalism was blind. 
Yet both are now recognised as being of the essence 
of human existence. The first is no dream, the second 
no abstraction. 

Locke has receded into the background. The ocean 
is deeper than his sounding line can penetrate. Kant 
on the one hand' and Comte on the other, howevek 
divergent from one another, witness to truths about 
Humanity, its spiritual and its social character respec- 
tively, of which the age which! found its cliifiax in thfe 
French Revolution had no apprehension, 
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Hence Edimund Burke’s attitude as the great 
antagonist of the Revolutionary propaganda was jus- 
tified in so far as he perceived the philosophic fallacies 
which underlay its creed, the ignoring, of the mystical 
and religious elements of life which formed its prac- 
tical beginnings and helped to cause the blunder, which 
had such ruinous consequences, of the Civil Constitur 
tion of the Clergy, passing afterwards through Robes- 
pierre’s Deism into the worship of Reason, and at the 
same time the degradation of common sense. 

The fact that all these arid, thin notions, which 
Rousseau draped in glowing sentiment and moistened 
with tears, were seen by Burke as principles of death 
rather than of life, as starved fanatical abstractions 
rather than as seeds of fruitful growth, and the fact 
also that this wise thinker perceived the futility of 
attempts at creating fraternity divorced from religious 
institutions and Christian motives, must make us hesi- 
tate to condemn as wholly reactionary the attitude 
which found its fiery outcome in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution and Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

Yet in many respects Burke was unjust. His very, 
hatred of injustice made him so, as his dread of 
fanaticism made him fanatical. He was himself as 
idealist and humanitarian as the inspirers of the French 
Revolution at their best. 

His great dictum, “ The principles of true politics 
are those of morality enlarged,” starnp him as no mere 
reactionary, though it also made him abhor the revo- 
lutionary injustice. 

He had burned with indignation against the wrongs 
for which England was directly or indirectly respon- 
sible in the case of Indian Princes and of Irish Catholics. 
Yet as to France he was anti-Liberal. It was, however, 
his Liberalism which made him so. 

Just as 3ir Thomas More, the friend of Erasmus 
and the author of Utopia, sent the disciples of Tyndal 
to the stake when the religious Reform' of the Sixteenth 
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Century, which he had hin&ellf done so much to ent 
courage, was passing into a torrent of revolution, so 
in a similar manner Burke ended as apparently a reac- 
tionary Conservative, the sieva iniignaiio against in- 
justice which filled his soul welling up like liquid fire 
against the Revolution and all its works and ways. 
To testify against the Revolution in season and out 
of season was for Burke what the prophets would have 
called “ a burden of the Lord.” So W. E. Gladstone’s 
rage against our quondam ally, the Turk, appeared to 
Bismarck as if it were almost hypocrisy overdone, a 
playing to the gallery of English middle-class senti- 
mentality. 

This desire to vindicate, at all costs, the outraged law 
of justice, is a feeling which accounts alike for the 
passion of Burke’s indictment of the Tory and Pro- 
testant misgovernment of Ireland, of Warren Hastings’ 
treatment of the natives of India, and also of the blood- 
drenched carnival of the French Terror. Consistency, 
it has been said, is the mark of a little mind. But here 
Burke was not inconsistent. One passion, that for 
justice, governed him throughout. Burke’s very pity 
made him merciless ; his sense of justice in the case of 
the French upheaval made him, in certain important 
respects, short-sighted and unjust. 

Entirely explicable as was Burke’s hatred of the 
cruelty of the Terror and his distrust of thte abstract 
nature of the principles which underlay the whole course 
of the Revolution, yet it is possible to see now that he 
failed to grasp the entire inwardness of the situation. 
If time to come would not think with Robespierre and 
Danton, neither would it with Mettemich and Castle- 
reagh. It was a moment in European history in which 
an “armed doctrine,” a political religion, or, if you 
will, fanaticism, and a crowd of threatened interests, 
bristling with the fear of change, stood eyeing <me: 
another, each ready for the spring. Burke placed into 
the handls of the enemies of the Revolution the itttd- 
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lectual weapon of his splendid genius. He was unable 
to pee the vitality for the future of many elements in 
the revolutionary ideals, or the tremendous necessity, 
at work through them as a besom of destruction, sweep- 
ing into the flame much that in every sense deserved 
to die. 

If the ragged revolutionists, who roused a propa- 
ganda of arms which poured itself over Europe, were 
vultures, yet much in the Europe, of which they caused 
the rending and the harrying, was but as a corpse, 
and the Gospel sign of the Apocalyptic Comii^ when 
in history the Son of Man is reveal^' is that “ where- 
soever the carcase is, there will the vultures be gathered 
together.” The proceedings of the French leaders 
during the Terror might have been prompted by devils, 
but much also of their work in Europe generally, as 
well as in F ranee, was that of breaking down and clear- 
ing out of the cumbrous, useless, and artificial, which 
marked the era of the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
as Carlyle rightly discerned it, as a Day of the Lord. 
Burke’s vision of the situation was lacking in prophetic 
insight. His judgment about it fails in complete- 
ness, in spite of the way in which he puts his finger on 
the spot in regard' to the fundamental fallacies which 
ran like a seam through the entire movement. He 
was blind to the selfish stupidity of those on the anti- 
Liberal side who used him while they feared him, who 
” learnt nothing and forgave nothing.” If he cleared 
men’s eyes as to the thinness, intellectually and spiritu- 
ally, of the revolutionary evangel, its lack of root in 
huinan nature and in richness of experience, yet he also 
enabled the ejaste reaction and clericalist fanaticismi 
jwhicih fought against 1789 and against Liberalism in 
Europe generally, to take shelter under the protection 
of his powerful mindl. He was more than merely the 
"champion of those who look back, the laadatores tem- 
/, 'ports acii ; but these latter found his passion against 
,^the revolutionary abstractions, his hatred of those blood- 
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stained ghosts, supremely useful as a justification of 
their own distrust of adventurous and hopeful ideas, 
their own shrinking from life. Hence he became the 
Apostle of Reaction, though this was not, indeed, by 
his own choice. 

The military historians who helped the eagle of 
Prussia to rise like a phcenix from its ashes after Auer- 
stadt and Jena, found in Burke’s Reflections a store- 
house of weapons against th,e hated French movement 
which had given birth to Napoleon, the instrument well- 
nigh of Prussia’s ruin, and which was the fons et origo 
of that democratic wave in Europe which Prussia, by a 
kind of quick and sinister intuition, has ever instinctively 
hated and opposed. 

The feelings on this subject of Mommsen and of Von 
Sybel, the latter the pro -Prussian historian of the French 
Revolution— his great history of that movement was pub- 
lished in 1853— were fed and strengthened, as they 
themselves tell us, by the study of Burke, little as they in 
reality reflected that great mind, truly Liberal at basis. 

The Ultramontane Reaction also, and tlie clericalist 
party generally in Europe, as well as the pro-Prussians, 
have carried off Burke’s honey to their hive, claiming 
him as their protagonist against the creed of the Revo- 
lution, or, in their view, its necessarily anti-Christian 
and Freemasonic principles. It is a far cry, how- 
ever, from Burke even in his most shrill and reac- 
tionary utterances to Pius IX’s Encyclical against 
Liber atismus. 

Even when most one-sided, the English philosopher’s 
indictment is like fierce sword play rather than the 
thud of the ecclesiastical sledge-hammer. Burke 
“ returns upon himself,” as Matthew Arnold has said. 
His fiercest utterances against the Revolution were, 
after all, based on a counter idealism. They were not 
merely the scream of angry dulness. If his voice is 
shrill, the shrillness is rather that of a prophet than of 
a scold. 
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It was Burke’s fate, however, that all the reactionary 
parties, the Tories of politics and religion, should regard 
him as their apostle, though at his best he could scarcdy 
have been at home at the Congress of Vienna, nor have 
seen in Metternich any very much better fulfilment of 
his ideals than in Mirabeau, in spite of the apparent 
superior respectability of the disciples and followers 
of the former statesman. It was a sad fate for Burke, 
who was all vivid intelligence as well as nobly ethical, 
to become the idol, misunderstood, of the stupidities of 
Europe. For the great Conservative Reaction, after the 
Revolution had spent its force, found the rank and file 
of its adherents, speaking generally, among the stupid, 
as Liberalism did among the shallow and superficial. 

The truth is that the watchwords of the French 
Revolution, before that movement became the Terror, 
in themselves and rightly understood, are ethically 
Christian, and are potentially involved in the original 
Pentecostal programme of Christianity, regarded as the 
International Commimity in which is “ neither bond nor 
free,” the members of which, in Christ’s words, are to 
“ call no man master upon earth,” and in which all 
“ are brethren.” 

Undoubtedly and naturally the Marseillaise has 
seemed to imply to English ears something tigerish 
and fanatical, the abstraction of rights apart from duties, 
the cry of “ neither God nor Master.” But it is also 
the fact that true liberty and real progress are the 
essential outcome and fruit of the Gospel, that since 
Christ is the complete Saviour, He must intend ulti- 
mately to break every yoke, and not the interior slavery 
of sin alone, but all bondage which hinders the free and 
filial development of every man in body, intellect, and 
soul. This programme of an entire redemption is one 
of which the Christianity after the war will need to be 
the representative. 

In English churches ever since this war began how 
often has the playing of Rouget dCi Lisle’s splendid gift 
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to France, the song of the onward tramp of freedom 
and fraternity, followed a service in which Our Lady’s 
Hymn, the Magnificat, speaks of t^e triumph of humility 
and sacrifice, as from the hand of Mary the banner of 
her Son's crusade streams against the wind. For the 
first time in history, surely, in the Annus Mirabilis 
1915, has the Marseillaise been heard in Westminster 
Abbey. Can we unagine the shade of George III 
knowing of this? 

It is characteristic, as has been said, that, if it is true, 
as the poet Gerhart Hauptmann tells us, that many a 
German soldier goes to this war with a copy of 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra in his knapsack, it is also the 
case that Frenchmen go to the battlefield with the 
Marseillaise on their lips ; the one the sword-song of 
the ruler class, the Superman ; the other the sword- 
song of the Free. 

In his usual inimitable way, in which soul makes 
style, M. Sabatier tells us how, in his own country 
of the Cevennes, on Saturday, August 1, 1914, the 
bells of the parish churches and of the Protestant 
chapels gave the signal for mobilisation, calling the 
sons of France to arms. He tells us how, on the day 
but one after this, the long, silent procession of the 
men of military age marched down the mountain-side, 
till suddenly arose, roiling across the hills, like liturgic 
music, the chant of the Marseillaise. 

It is the song of the awaking of the soul of France, 
as she goes through the cleansing, flame, the fiery ardour 
of the strain remaining, while the madness and cruelty 
are purged away. Will, then, this war end in the 
baptism of the spirit of the MarseiUaisel Can the 
Song of the Revolution ever be purified, washed of its 
stain, dedicated Christo Emancipatori’i 

It must also be realised that if the Marseillaise has 
seemed to express the delusion that freedom can be 
effected without ethical and spiritual change of SOuU, 
that a revolt of the beasts of burden, while th^. $1^ 
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retain their old brute nature, is real emlandpation, yet 
also that the Magnificat has been too often sung with 
devotion by persons whose only attitude to the new 
forces in this chan^ng age is that of shrinking fear 
or feeble scorn, a people of the sacristy, blinking at 
light, timidly fearful of the “ mountain-top freedom 
of generous souls.” 

If the merely secular revolutionist suffers in his 
one-sided optimism and ignoring of experience front 
weakness of head, the purely conservative religionist 
suffers from what is even worse — ^from coldness of heart. 

If, through its historical associations, the Marseillaise, 
suggests rather the tiger than the dove of Pentecost, 
rather the guillotine than the Cross, the Te Deum has 
too often been sung by the Church at the bidding of 
tyranny, on battlefields which have run red with the 
blood shed by martyrs of liberty, or beside the stake 
when the ashes of the truth-seeker have been scattered 
to the winds. 

The Marseillaise and the Magnificat have each their 
attraction, and the latter is the song of warfare as well 
as of humility ; but it is only in the future that it will 
be possible, under new conditions of life, for the chant 
of the Revolution to add to its tonic fierceness the 
ardour and purity of soul with the flame of which, as 
from the fire of the censer, the Gospel canticle glows. 
That will only be possible when the social movement 
has parted company with the spirit of Barabbas, and 
organised Christianity with that of Caiaphas, when 
religion has re -discovered its heart and democracy its 
soul. 

The Marseillaise has too often been the sjrabol of 
materialistic envy, the Magnificat of a religion of 
interests and alarmed class feeling. 

! Yet the Magnificat is no dull doxology for existing 
"things ; it involves the greatest of changes, though from 
.within, the equality of Love greater than that of Rights. 

, Mr. Belloc wisely refuses to identify, Christianity 
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(and his type of religion is that of the most 
dogmatic and authoritative of all Churches) with a 
merely blind antagonism to the principles symbolised 
by the watchwords borne on ” the banner of the 
Revolution. 

No doubt much in the movement of ideas which 
sprung into visible actuality in 1789 was fundamentally 
mistaken both as to theories and methods. 

Yet are not the principles in themselves true elements 
in life, intermingled and held in unison with other 
principles equally important in the complex whole of 
human society? It was a one-sided and materialist 
interpretation of them, and the accompanying slavery to 
narrow logic — the danger of the splendid French intel- 
ligence, in both its faults and merits so opposite to our 
own more slow moving yet often more intuitive mental 
methods— which were responsible for the horrors at which 
the world stood aghast, horrors which were not, however, 
by any means the whole of the Revolution. If there 
was the Terror, there was also the splendid heroism and 
spirit of adventure of France’s citizens as they faced 
the trained armies of Europe. Panic fear drove the 
revolutionists into these cruelties. They felt that the 
Powers of Europe, its frightened feudalisms and militar- 
isms, were on their way to treat those whom the latter 
believed to be merely half -starved rebels like rats who 
must be driven back to die in their holes. But the 
rats showed that they had teeth. 

Prussia, says Mr. Belloc truly, set out for the frontier 
with her usual anti-democratic instinct, scenting the 
breath of European change, her aim to reach Paris 
and to crush the forces of democracy. But, as he 
continues, it took her at least twenty-three years to 
do the first, and she has not yet succeeded in acoom- 
plishing the second part of her programme. 

In England, indeed, as elsewhere in Europe, the 
attitude on the part of religious people of an instiilC- 
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live hostility to what may be called, speaking: gener- 
ally, the democratic movement, has been largely 
nu^fied, if not entirely changed since the period of 
reaction succeeding the fall of Napoleon. 

Carlyle, Kingsley (in Alion Locke), Ruskin above 
all, but besides these, prophets of social righteousness, 
as they may truly be called, a host of the more scientific 
type of critics, able writers and investigators on the 
subject of social economics in the light of the history 
of the past and the facts of the present, have given 
poor old Laissez Faire, once so pompous and self-con- 
fident, some hard knocks and bumps. With many pro- 
tests from his upholders, he has been pulled from his 
chair of philosophic supremacy. He and the “ Economic 
Man,” the critics of whom were at one time regarded as 
dangerous cranks, questioning the divine orthodoxy of 
” Supply and Demand,” are now relegated to the society 
of a decreasing band of disciples, opposing a hand 
pedantry to the onrush of social change. 

The charge of being a crank is now more commonly 
levelled against the irreconcilable Individualist than 
against the utopian Socialist, so entirely have things 
changed in this respect. It is worth noticing that the 
rise of discontent with the Manchester School and its 
hard dogmatism came more often from Churchimen 
and Tories than from Nonconformists and Liberals. 
It came, indeed, on one side from such as Cobbett, the 
free-lance of Radicalism, shaking themselves loose from 
middle-class Liberal Orthodoxy, but also from men of 
definite Christian faith, and who were not party 
Liberals, from Frederick Denison Maurice, Kingsley’s 
" Master,” from Lord Shaftesbury, the saintly Evan- 
gelical and political Conservative, who on such ques- 
tions as those of factory legislation and child-labour 
was opposed absolutely to the laissez-faire prejudices 
of such a Radical leader as John Bright. It came also 
from that advanced wing of the Anglo-Catholic school 
which was animated by Hurrell Froude’s spirit, and 
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began to transplant a movement started by Oxford 
schoolmen into practical operation in the dreary slums 
of our great cities. Then started that fusion of H. 
Froude’s fierceness and zeal with F. D. Maurice’s still 
nobler idealism, a fusion which has made possible a 
development at once bolder and broader than Trac- 
tarianism, though historically connected with it. The 
inclusion of Maurice in the Broad Church party is a 
fallacy iwhich those only can be guilty of who have 
never read his letters to a Quaker on The Kingdom of 
Christ, or, indeed, his sermons generally. His great 
sermon on the Anointing of Christ at Bethany is a 
justification of the externals of religion as being, like 
the spikenard of the anointing, a standing witness 
against the selfishness of Mammon. In its reference 
to the cathedrals of Christendom it reminds us of 
Newman’s sermon on “ The Gospel Palaces,” and also 
of Ruskin’s noble witness for the inner connection 
between the spirit of beauty and the idealism of 
religion on the one hand, and the true affinity within 
itself of all sordidness, whether spiritual, aisthetic, or 
oommerciali^tic, on the other. Mammon in his heart 
despises cathedrals, just as Moloch shells them. 

Hurrell Froude, the young Achilles of the Oxford 
Movement, had little love for the kind of conservative 
feeling and fear of change which was the soil in which 
that revival first took root. He was a Romantic Tory 
with many Radical ideas, never a modern Conservative. 
In earlier days he would have been a Jacobite, and 
been “out in the ’45.” His language about the quiet 
Church Conservatism which seemed to so many a part 
of an eternal order of fitness might have proceeded 
from the mouth of a Radical agitator. It had the 
touch of Cobbett. He hated alike Commercialism and 
Erastianism. “ Let us have done with this nonsense 
about a National Church,” he cried to Newmian, “ and 
let us have a real Church.” He it was who im^pdlied 
Newman farther and farther from any consideration for 
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the sober type of Anglicanisitt, and the famous phrase, 
the " Resident Gentleman Heresy,” in regard to the 
ministerial ideals theji more common than now in the 
Church of England, but still far from extinct, pro- 
ceeded originally from Hurrell Froude’s lips. 

He had a mind as radical and even revolutionary on 
one side as it was that of a zealous champion of a 
dogmatic Faith on the other. He was the father of 
what was boldest in the subsequent “ Ritualism.” He 
sowed the germs which made possible afterwards 
S. Alban’s, Holborn, as a centre of teaching and wor- 
ship, and Father Stanton in its pulpit. Hurrell Froude 
was in temper a revolutionary traditionalist or a medi- 
aevalist agitator and unconscious Radical. 

His posthumous influence indirectly promoted the 
ideals of the younger Anglo-Catholic clergy and laity. 

He gave to the Church movement, at an early stage, 
a powerful thrust in a direction which sent it far from 
the original moorings, and the end of which is not 
yet. His line was not the “ quietness and confidence ” 
of the motto of Keble’s Christian Year, but rather the 
tone of his and Newman’s contributions to the Lyra 
ApostoUca, fierce, tonic, severe. 

Of those who imbibed his influence, personally and 
otherwise, some moved towards Rome, others learned 
from the Social Movement, none remained purely and 
solely High Anglican. His attitude of scorn towards 
the Erastian Establishment of his day made subse- 
quently a sympathetic understanding possible on the 
part of the Oxford School of that social upheaval that 
was going on in the open outside the good Churcdiman’s 
gentle garden plot of life. 

Hurrell Froude had no patience with solemn, pompous 
humbug. .While the grandeur of the Mediaeval Church, 
which his ardent imagination saw in a one-sided way 
under thfe influence of the reaction against the Reforma- 
tion, whidi was then beginning, appealed to him irre- 
sistibly, he was no mere clericalist. The “ shovel 
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battery ” of dignified ecclesiastics left him cold, if not 
critical as well. His influence has left behind it, in 
the Church of England, a legacy of direct or indirect, 
conscious or unconscious disciples, the better type 
centres of salutary discontent, the worse type propa- 
gators of impatient scorn, but all bearing a certain 
resemblance to him in either the stronger or the weaker 
aspects of his general character and attitude. 

His influence on Newman was attended with powerful 
consequences at first incalculable, and Newman repaid 
his memory by immortalising it in the deathless pages 
of the Apologia. No men could have been more un- 
like in the bent of their genius than Hurrell Froude 
and F. D. Maurice, yet the influence of both tended to 
make the younger clergy consciously or unconsciously 
susceptible to movements involving social change. The 
important developments within the Roman Communion 
in the direction of social reform, developments largely 
inspired by the late Bishop Ketteler of Mayence, and 
in America by Cardinal Gibbons, and encouraged 
definitely by Pope Leo XIII in his various encyclicals 
on Labour, are indications of the same tendency. A 
full and inspiring account of the social work and social 
study carried on to-day in the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion is to be found in Father Plater’s The Priest and 
Social Action. The Nonconformist Churches also, as 
represented by their younger and more influential men, 
are largely moving away from the old doctrinaire 
Radicalism " of the chair ” which seemed to be their 
inseparable partner, and are being leavened with the 
principles, in a general sense, of the Social and Labour 
Movement. 

The subjects discussed continually at Brotherhoods 
and Adult Schools are striking instances of this, as has 
been pointed out above. 

While, however, all this remarkable and instmotive 
drawing of Christians towards the higher typ<s ,oit 
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Democracy has been going on for some time past, and 
will undoubtedly increase, why is it that the Social- 
Democratic movement as a whole, and the Christian 
Church as a whole, appear still unable to thoroughly 
understand one another? The fact is, that the average 
Christian believer and the average Socialist or Labour 
man starts in each case from an entirely opposite view 
of human nature, and that the view implicitly held by 
one side or the other is inadequately regarded, in either 
case, in the light of the fulness of the facts. 

The conception of human life taken for granted by 
the usual believing Christian, at least from the period 
of the rise of commercialism until the newer social 
movements among the Churches, was (and often still 
is) one in which the soul and character appear as if 
isolated from surrounding circumstances and unaffected 
' by them. The soul is everything, the environment is of 
comparatively little importance. A soul can “ be saved ” 
with little or no regard to surroundings. This attitude 
from the Christian point of view is, however, becoming 
rapidly a thing of the day before yesterday, and as a 
consequence the taunts against the Churches from 
Social-Democracy are deprived of much of their sting 
and virus. The popular movements, if still outside the 
forces of organised Christianity, yet no longer can be 
captured by militant anti-Christian Secularism. Their 
leaders rather blame the Church generally for feeble 
indifference than hate her for active opposition to their 
advance. Even in France the days of the Gambetta 
and Ferry type of anti-clericalism seem drawing to an 
end. Meanwhile the kind of Christianity which 
acquiesces in that sort of inequality which robs human 
beings of any chance of developing whatever faculties 
God has given them by nature is a type that is surely, 
passing away. 

The social conscience of the Christian Church is not 
'dead, although it may have seemed to sleep. It is 
w awaking, and when it becomes fully alive, it will, in all 
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probability, mean new developments of the Christian 
spirit in its application to the problems of public 
existence, which to us now would appear at best dreams 
that though desirable are impossible of attainment. 
After all, if a creature which is a pig by nature, or has 
become one, is put into a cleaner sty than that which 
it has inhabited, will the sty necessarily, change it into 
a cleaner animal? In the Case of human swine, is 
there not an uncleanness which is more than skin deep, 
and which environment of itself cannot eradicate? 

Is there no truth in Browning’s poem, “ Pomic,” in 
the praise of that most optimistic of poets given to the 
Church of Christ for teaching “ original sin, t?ie corrup- 
tion of man’s heart ” and not merely of his overcrowded 
dwellings? 

Calvin’s severe view of average human nature as food 
for Hell — ^as the Prussian temper views it, as caimon- 
fodder, as something at basis not worth preserving— is 
no doubt false in its one-sidedness, but it is certainly 
nearer to the truth than Rousseau’s facile optimism 
with his “ Man is born free — ^we find him everywhere in 
chains.” At any rate, the chains are often of his own 
forging. “ The people will be deceived,” says the Latin 
proverb, “ and it is deceived.” The fundamental fallacy 
of Rousseau was clothed by Shelley with splendid poetry 
in the “ Prometheus Unbound,” but it remains, in the 
light of the facts of history and of everyday experience, 
a fallacy still. 

The all-necessary moral renovation or moral dis- 
cipline, the purgation and the building up of character 
from its inner roots, these things will not be effected 
simply by the Free Library and the Garden City con- 
sidered by themselves, excellent as they undoubtedly 
may be. 

The true ally of the carr5dng through of any social 
renovation that is drastic, deep-rooted, and permanent 
is the Religion of the Cross. 

Nietzsche with genuine discernment perceived 
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Democracy and Christianity are alike movements that 
have their deepest roots, not in anything that can be 
scientifically demonstrated, but in the social sympathy, 
that he regarded as, by its preservation of the we^, so 
injurious to the development of personalities of the ruler 
type, personalities which cannot grow to their full height 
save in the exploiting of their fellows. “ Christianity,” 
says one of his disciples scornfully, “ is the religion of 
all poor devils,” as indeed it is. Christianity is, in real 
truth, the ” Slave Religion.” The Cross is the Slave’s 
gibbet. The “ lifting up ” of the slave’s Redeemer is 
also the lifting up of the slave. Yet this is only true in 
so far as the process called the elevation of the masses 
has its roots in the renewal of individual character, and 
as it involves dying unto sin. Christianity, is a Revolu- 
tion. But it is a Revolution which proceeds from the 
centre to the circumference. It grips and leavens 
human life by a fermenting process. There is nothing 
superinduced about it. A mere change of externals 
alone, leaving heart and character unregenerated, tm- 
purged, undisciplined, is the ideal, not of Christ but of 
Barabbas. Still, we must not rest content with a purely 
internal change. The saying of Christ, “ The Kingdom 
of God is within you,” that sanction of Gospel Quietism, 
is not a complete, not an exhaustive, description of the 
Kingdom. Christianity is no doubt not pure Secularism, 
but neither is it pure Mysticism. In it, the inward and 
the outward meet, and thought weds fact. 

The Socialists are right in insisting that environment 
does naatter, and matter very much, although certainly 
this is not everything. Not every, will can extricate 
itself from a coil of unjust circumstance. The purest, 
sweetest spirit may be stifled in its growth by evil 
surroundings, just as the morally healthiest environment 
may be unable to eradicate spiritual disease from a 
soul that loves corruption by a kind of natural per- 
v^ity. When, after the war, hate has spent itself and 
love arises from the sepulchre, in the renewed effort for 
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the development of conditions adequate for all, in the 
quickened demands for the recognition of brotherhood 
as a fact to be accomplished and^ vindicated here and 
now — as a part of God’s Will to be done “ on earth ” 
— there will be found a work for which the Religion of 
the Cross, with its storehouse of heroic and yet practical 
motives, can alone supply the adequate moral leverage. 
It alone “ is sufficient for these things.” 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE TESTING OF DEMOCRACY AND THE 
TESTING OF THE CHURCH-(Co;ifinued) 

I. Synthesis, or in simpler words, Reconciliation of 
the divided forces of good, was, in the judgment of the 
late Father Tyrrell, the work par excellence which God 
is setting for the Church of Christ in the Twentieth 
Century, the problem which has to be wrestled with 
by her. But the problem must be subdivided, and, in 
his judgment, the Church needs reconciliation first with 
science, second with democracy, the two forces at once 
young and gigantic which liave come to the front with 
rapid development in our age. 

As to science, this need is not so great in regard to 
our own Communion, for the honest effort to find a 
reconciling method between science and the Faith, to see 
the Will of God at work both in Nature and Revelation— 
this search for synthesis in regard to these great depart- 
ments of truth represents one of the best contributions 
of the Church of England to the work of the future. 

But in regard to the other reconciliation, that with 
democracy on its more hopeful side, we Anglicans are 
still far to seek. The other of the older Churches of 
Christendom have exhibited more or less subservience 
to class selfishness. We have been a class religion. 

This need not have been so. 

There is nothing of itself in the English Church, as 
distinct from certain phases of Establishment (though 
these have largely contributed to it), to make it so. The 
sacraments and the other institutions of the Church 
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imply in their essence and meaning, as Maurice pointed 
out long ago in his Kingdom of Christ, a perpetual 
witness against the caste conception, whether religious 
or social. * 

Yet an attitude such as that of the good Hannah More 
and Charlotte Yonge to this big awaking giant of 
democracy and labour is even .still in too many parishes 
representative of the Church of England. It is an attitude 
that, while it is that of refinement and piety, is, because 
of apprehension for that very quiet culture and ordered 
religion, nervous, timid, and wanting in sympathetic 
understanding towards the new advancing forces which 
express themselves often in rough language Ind unsub- 
servient behaviour. 

No doubt these forces seem rudely to call in question 
social conventions and arrangements which appear to 
the frightened opponents of change to be essential to 
the interests of religion as represented by a settled 
system in alliance with the conservative elements of 
the nation. Hence the old mistake is made of identify- 
ing Christianity with authority alone instead of viewing 
it as a synthesis of authority and freedokn, of the static 
and dynamic elements of life. 

No doubt, however, the insight of the best minds in 
the Church of England has, for years past, clearly dis- 
cerned the inadequacy of a condition of things under 
which the Hanoverian attitude still reigns, in spite of all 
the movements and upheavals, in far more parishes than 
those who dwell in vivid centres realise. No one can 
deny that a really noble and comprehensive view of the 
Church’s relations to the progressive movements of 
modem life has again and again been brought forward 
with keen interest and approbation at successive Church 
Congresses and at Pan-Anglican Conferences themselves. 
There has been no want of discussion. 

A true standpoint has been taken, marked by discern- 
ing sympathy with regard to the signs of diange. Tlie 
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.bringing as her Master directed out of the treasure of 
the Church by her wise scribes of “ things both old and 
new ” has been fearlessly and yet also with real wisdom 
fulfilled as far as tiie proclamation of what may be 
called the modern implications of the Catholic Faith 
and the Gospel Message are concerned. The utterances 
of the Bishops of our Communion in the Pan-AngUcan 
gatherings in encyclicals and otherwise, not only on 
social subjects, but also in regard to the need of avoiding 
the propagation of mere local English Christianity in 
the foreign mission field, and of extending only what is 
of Catholic interest, and the claim for the Anglican 
position as an instrument, as touching both sides of 
Christendom, for the fulfilment of the hope of corporate 
reunion of the severed portions of the Church of Christ, 
have been altogether splendid, and leave little, if any- 
thing, to be desired, considered as the expression of the 
mind of a great Church in regard to these questions 
which touch the whole world so deeply both in heart and 
in intelligence. 

These utterances have been, in fact^ the expression 
of a noble type of Liberal Catholicism as the distinctive 
message of the Church of England, and they ought to 
make thoughtful minds thankful to belong to her. But 
the weak point is as follows : In the practical action 
of the Church of England (as distinct from some 
parochial oases, where prevails the spirit of prophecy 
or the idiosyncrasy of cranks, whatever way we ex- 
plain the fact), what is really the direct intmediate 
consideration, when the decks are cleared for action, 
is the interests of the Establishment. The bigger, 
grander questions, the ideals, shrink away into academic 
dimness. 

These other problems, although deeply touching en- 
lightened circles, including some of the Church’s highest 
, placed ecclesiastics, procure but a languid interest from 
the general clergy, and laity, and the Pan-Anglican line 
’ W)uld be opiposed by the average Churchman if all that 
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it involved were perceived. The real object which unites 
in vehement cohesion the body of “ great central sober 
Churchmanship ” is the repelling of an attack on the 
Establishment. This fills “ mass meetings ” and gives 
fire and heart to those who address them. Here we 
come to bed rock. 

This is practically the ark of the covenant. Other 
things have an academic importance, but this rouses 
living passion and vital interest. Reform making for 
the well-being of the common people, the maintenance 
of the marriage law of Christ, the revival of the spirit 
of worship — so almost entirely lost in the upper and 
lower sections of society — the advance of reunion with 
the rest of Christendom, the new opportunities of foreign 
extension of the Gospel— these momentous and some 
of them world-wide questions are indeed matters of 
keen concern to certain limited sections of Churchmen 
on one side or another, but the real thing which unites 
all — save a few, generally silent, critics — in grand 
united effort is the defence of our connectior h the 
State. So it has been more or less till tl sent, 
and in a most disastrous way this involves ition 

or indifference to any social change which pressed 
by those who are against the Establishment, and tacit 
support of anything which is bound up with the Estab- 
lishment. In order to point out this obvious fact it is 
not necessary, of course, to ignore the good as distinct 
from the weak side of the State connection. But this 
is admitted by all Churchmen. 

Hence, talk as we will in congresses, we are again 
and again barred from the practical advocacy of any, 
reforms involving a change in the existing English 
social system since it all hangs together, including the 
Establishment in its present conditions. It coheres. 
Unless, then, we are prepared to leave Establishment 
an open question, we must always be against the peo|de. 

To use a similitude, as in some shops the ^o6s in 
the window represent a better and finer type of article 
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than those supplied to the customer, so (no doubt un- 
consciously) the window dressing of our present Church 
ojP England, that w^ch meets the eye of an intel- 
lectual critic or inquirer, is of the Liberal Catholic or 
Catholic Evangelical description. The article, however, 
in actual supply is the limited class system^ which has 
left the Church of England out of living touch with all 
the artisan and manual labouring section of the nation, 
save about i per cent., including even the forces of 
agricultural labour in country parishes, where the ex- 
cuse of the population exceeding any reasonable pro- 
portion of the clergy at work cannot be made. The 
ignorance of the rudiments of religion on the part of 
such multitudes of the men who have enlisted in the 
army or navy since the war began from such parishes 
proves this to demonstration. 

There can be no doubt that we need to adopt a bolder, 
more human, more sympathetic and hopeful line in 
regard to the social questions of the age. We need 
not necessarily assume the truth of a hasty identifica- 
tion of Christ’s teaching of brotherhood with the cut- 
and-dry programme of Marxian Socialism, much of it 
of the day before yesterday— for Christianity is not a 
code or system so much as a life— but certainly a 
different attitude of mind, and consequently a different 
line of action, is necessary in these respects. Our out- 
look has been far too suburban and domesticated. 
Looking with puzzled bewildennent from our vicarage or 
vestry windows upon the movements that storm past, 
we have failed to grasp the true significance of an age 
of change, or to realise that evolution is the law of life ; 
that, in Newman’s words, " to grow is to change, and 
to be perfect is to have changed often.” 

.We have yet to realise that the proof of vitality in 
an organism, of tough life force, is its capacity of 
vigorous adaptation to changing conditions. Catholic 
Christianity is, when at its best, incorrigibly conserva- 
^ve, yet also as flexible and startling in its power of 
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change as Proteus in the hands of his captors. It is in 
its capacity of assimilation and adaptation the chame- 
leon among religions. ^ 

The Church of England has been styled by an enemy 
“the most ladylike of Churches.” If it is meant by 
this that Christian womanhood in all its tact and tender- 
ness is consecrated by us to the highest services, that 
the spirit of her whom Christendom honours as “ Our 
Lady ” is our spirit in all true delicacy, purity, and 
refinement, it would be a thing of which to be proud 
rather than ashamed. If, however, the phrase means, 
as it did on the lips of him who uttered it, that we have 
often a sort of false gentility of mind which prevents 
us from really touching in any helpful way the things 
that actually matter, that we shrink timidly from change 
and therefore from life, it marks in that case failure in 
that which is the most decisive and practical touchstone 
of a living Christianity, the power of sallying out to 
meet new conditions, of conquering by absorbing, of 
casting our shell, of welcoming experiments and risk. 

But Democracy has, if it is wise, its confession to 
make as well as we have, for God is teaching the current 
Christianity and the current Socialism and Labour Party 
alike their defects and mistakes by very drastic methods. 

The immense disappointments, the impotence both of 
organised religion and of organised labour before and 
during the war ; the way in which both alike have 
proved themselves powerless to prevent the present 
horror ; t^^e fact that both have had to stand aside 
before the force of militarism and the factors of national 
instincts and passions— all this is, after all that can be 
said jm explanation of it, profoundly depressing and 
disappointing. 

It is humiliating alike to us and to them^ to, the 
Christian Churches and to the Social-Democrats, but 
to them as much as to us. In spite of all the boasts 
of Socialism that it would create that “ Strike against 
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war ” which it had accused, not altogether unfairly, 
modern Christianity, through the mingled worldlihess 
and other-worldliness^of the latter, and through its loss 
of influence over the''workers, of inability to effect, it 
has as much reason to feel its powerlessness as has the 
least socialistic and most inhuman of the Churches or 
sects of Christendom. 

The two Internationals, Christianity and the Labour 
Movement alike, have had to take a back place while 
the nations plunge into, or are driven to, the carnage. 

Has Democracy, then, no reason for self-judgment, 
for searching of heart? Has its rather limited sounding 
line been able to plumb the ocean depths of human 
passion and human need? Is its commissariat adequate 
to satisfy the hunger of “so great a multitude ”? 

Is the spiritual view of life, after all, a negligible 
quantity? 

Is it true that we have found at last, in spite of the 
Gospels, that man does “ live by bread alone, and not 
by every word of God”? 

The war may well cause such questions to mount, on 
both sides, to thoughtful minds. “ A deep distress,” 
wrote Wordsworth, “has humanised my soul.” 

We Christians need this humanising when we are too 
busy with the chatter of religious cliques and parties 
to hear the “ still, sad music of humanity,” of which 
every genuine social effort is the echo, and which 
penetrates this war as an immense sigh. 

The Democratic Movement needs this, too, if it for- 
gets that mere surface improvement leaves the root 
tmtouched, that the redemption which is worth securing 
will do but little unless it “ unmake but to remakte,” 
that we must “ die to live.” 

But the message of the time will be heard by “ those 
who have ears to hear.” 

It is the unique characteristic of this war that the 
jnenace of the Germanic Powers is such as to rouse in 
their opponents two fundamental feelings— feelings which 
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often pull in opposite directions, but which in this case 
are combined. The first is the passion of patriotism:, 
that “ delight in the Fatherland ” to excite whidi to 
fiercest glow in Germany was,* we learn from the 
indication of his great but partisan history, the highest 
aim of Heinrich Treitschke’s life. 

In giving this passion full and unrestrained play, 
regardless of the rights, interests, and feelings of other 
nations, Germany has roused against herself an array of 
counter patriotisms as keen, as determined as her own, 
and more enlightened as to the facts of the causes of 
the conflict as far as the peoples are concerned. 

Patriotism has asserted itself as a master instinct, 
primitive, original, the sense of one’s country as a 
mother, her need as the call of the blood. France and 
Belgium have felt this the most, for a mother’s wrongs 
make her sons’ love flame into sacrifice. England, 
feels it too, more and more, as the months go by, and 
the same sense that our mother soil is sacred which 
the attack of the Armada called forth is bracing the 
national spirit after our English fashion. England, 
without tall talk, and orations, and monster statues, 
and hymns of hate, girds herself none the less for a 

war in which can be no release until the menace is 

removed. 

But along with this rises the love of liberty, offspring 
of fhe mountains and of the sea. The patriotism, the 
love of England which appeals to one section is blended 
with the fear for liberty, for the loss of the wider vision, 
in other minds. 

This war as it develops is seen to be more and more 
a war against tyrants, a war for freedom: against those 
who hate and fear it. The entrance of the Turk into 

the conflict, reeking and red from the Armenian 

shambles— the gang at Constantinople of Jews and 
Europeanised Ottomans acting as the stage ruflians of 
the piece— was needed to give the logical conclusion, 
and at the same time to supply an element of 
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comedy to the ^wful drama. Berlin and Vienna, hating 
democracy by instinct, are joined to Constantinople, 
hating Christianity ov. instinct as well. 

Yet has England, view of the Beaconsfield policy, 
and of her consequent pro-Turk sympathy, not ev«i 
yet extinct, no grounds for self-reproach when she 
blames Germany for the latter’s unprincipled use of 
the sinister gang at Constantinople ? The writer remem- 
bers that at a public meeting in which he took part, 
relative to the earlier Armenian massacres, an objector 
connected with the Northumberland coal trade said 
that it v^s a great mistake for us in England to 
attempt in any possible way to interfere with Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s murderous proceedings, as already the expres- 
sions of disgust in this country, and the withdrawal 
from Turkey of our former friendship, had seriously 
injured the Tyneside coal trade with Constantinople ! 
To such base depths can Mammon, “ least erect of 
spirits,” sink. 

Beneath the patriotic struggle is an even deeper and 
more elemental one, a struggle for humanity to develop 
under the form of national organisms, an effort to 
secure for every specimen of the latter, even if small, 
conditions of growth essential to its contribution to 
civilization. 

If among the Allied Peoples the more conservative 
and realist mind, rooted in the racial instincts, is roused 
by the danger to its native land, the more idealist one, 
thinking of even wider issues, is thrilled by the universal 
danger, the menace to liberty and justice among man- 
kind, to those august, irresistible forms the presence of 
which give to life its dignity and power. 

The truth is that every new political and social 
development that deserves to live, as it comes to the 
front and becomes the ruling influence, needs two things 
in otder to help it in the spiritual and intellectual order : 
the one is criticism, the other is sympath> . 

17 
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We of the Christian Church cannot expect democ- 
racy and the Labour Movement to receive our criticisms 
patiently, even when these criticisms are just and in- 
spired by goodwill, unless we sh^w by courageous and 
practical sympathy that we regard the claim for equality 
of opportunity and improvement of environmtent, 
physical and mental, and for such an alteration 
in society as makes these things possible as a peri 
fectly just and reasonable claim, and unless in these 
matters we fear not the “ agitator ” who rouses the 
people to question and criticise, but the complacency 
of the people themselves, their satisfaction ^ with con- 
ditions imworthy of the dignity and worth of human 
nature, and the satisfaction of the Church with the 
people’s stagnation. 

Then, and not before, will criticism of the Labour 
Movement from the side of the Churches be likely to 
gain a hearing from those criticised. 

In a true sense, however, religion under imperfe.ct 
human conditions must always be critical of what is 
dominant and popular for the moment, always in oppo- 
sition ; a sort of permanent opposition to the base 
idolatry of the Zeitgeist, of the merely temporary watch- 
words which classes or mobs, whichever be predominant, 
allow none to question save at their peril, yet which 
must be and ought to be questioned, whatever the 
consequences. 

The attitude of religion ought to be like that of the 
prophets of Israel, or like conscience in its continual 
rowing against the tide of appetite and self-will. Re- 
ligion, in a sense, must be a perpetual note of interro- 
gation put after vulgar complacency with low ideals 
and lower attainments. It must be the sting “ that 
bids nor sit, nor stand, but go.” It miist be an evetn 
wakeful critic, making its presence felt, like the gadfly 
to which Socrates compared his mission to the A thenian 
State. 

Behind criticism, however, must be disinteiestedn^. 
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wisdom, and severity to oneself, otherwise criticism is 
an hypocrisy and an impertinence. 

The criticism of democracy that proceeds fromi the 
type of pulpit which *only reflects the prejudices of the 
middle-class pew is too often neither wise nor dis- 
interested, and therefore, even if it is in substance 
partially true, it falls on deaf ears. It has no prophetic 
ring. They only can point out to the people the mistakes 
of the latter, who show practically by living for and 
amorig the people, that they love them and are prepared 
to suffer for their good. 

The rebuke of the folly of the crowd which could 
come with appropriateness from the lips of a Savonarola 
or a Mazzini, the remonstrance with the leaders of 
Labour in regard to some ill-considered method or 
short-sighted ideal which would be listened to with 
respect from such noble-minded friends of the workers 
as a Maurice or a Westcott, or, of a different type, a 
Stanton or a Dolling, does not come with the same force 
from some complacent ecclesiastic for whom the words 
“ agitation ” and “ agitator ” necessarily have, as they 
had for the high priests who condemned Christ for 
" stirring up the people,” an evil significance. 

Looking to the future, as far at least as the countries 
of (Western Europe are concerned, it is plain that the 
chief practical problem of Christianity is, and will be 
in increasing measure, how to deal with those engaged 
in manual labour, especially the skilled artisan class in 
the great industrial centres, in regard to keeping 
alive, or rekindling among them, the Faith of Christ. 

Hereditary religion survives to some extent in all 
modern countries, partly among what are called the 
Upper and middle classes, and largely among the 
peasantry. This latter fact is as true as to much of 
what iwas till lately Calvinistic Scotland as of Catholic 
Bavaria or of Orthodox Russia. Everywhere thte near- 
DbCSS of the Pleasant to the soil and to Nature’s elemental 
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life seems to make denial of the imseen realities, or 
absolute indifference to them, practically impossible to 
him. Superstitious he often or nearly always is, though 
often in a very simple and innocdftt way, but Atheistic 
never, and however materialist in practice, not so in 
theory at any rate. 

How far this is true of him whom English news- 
papers know as “ Hodge ” is a difficult question. 

.We wonder if it is underrating his amount of vital 
religious knowledge — i.e. knowledge appealing to the 
will — to say that probably a vague belief in Providence 
takes with him, as with so many in Englaijd, in his 
dim inner being, the place which in the case of his 
ancestors was once filled by Christ, His Mother, and 
the saints. 

A devoted country priest, of long, and wide experi- 
ence, has spoken to the present writer of the “ dull 
materialism ” of the class alludfed to. But we have 
no peasantry in the Irish or Scotch or foreign sense. 
Hence one of the strongest sinews of religion ajid 
patriotism is practically absent from England. 

The present problem, and still more that of the future, 
is concerned with the attitude to religion of the great 
billed industrial class in towns who are represented 
in these countries by the Trades Unions. In one of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ novels he introduces a pompous and 
patronising “ churchy ” lady, at a garden party given 
by a vicar of her own type, to whose parish she had 
been till lately a stranger, as saying, “Here you have 
the masses but not a Poor,” and going on to express 
the opinion that “ a Poor ” would be much eas^ier to 
deal with in regard to “ parish work,” as being so much 
more amenable and docile through their wants and ex- 
pectation of help. This is the Church attitude of early 
Victorian days, and it is by no means extinct to-K^y. 
Meanwhile one of the wisest of the friends of the peof^; 
the late Canon Barnett, inspirer of Toynbee Hall, wtxrte 
as follows (in his Practicable Socialism ) : “ The peopte 
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for want of religion are unstable in their policy, joyless 
in their amusements, and uninspired by any sure and 
certain hope.” 

The nobler enthusiasts of the Evangelical Movement, 
and afterwards those of the Ritualistic one, as the propa- 
ganda of religion in each case mlade its advance into 

'slum parishes ” from its earlier stages at one or other 
of the two great English universities respectively, found 
that new methods, as compared with those of such as 
Mr. Wells’ lady, would be necessary if real missionary 
work was to be done effectively in such places. The 
Ritualists in the effort, only successful indeed in some 
patches, to familiarise the working people with the type 
of .religion of which they were the skirmishers and 
advance guard, finding no adequate precedents in the 
older Anglicanism for such a situation, partly because 
of the lunitations of the Anglicanism of the past, partly 
also because of the enormous and rapid growth of 
modern town populations, began to look elsewhere for 
examples as to spirit and methods of missionary labour 
in such circumstances. Among other inspirations, they 
found suggestive incentives in the noble lives of several 
heroes of the comparatively modern period of the history 
of the French Church. 

The career of S. Vincent de Paul, the methods by 
which Father Olier and his colleagues revolutionised 
for good the great parish of S. Sulpice in pre-Revolu- 
tion Paris, later on the life and labours of that peasant 
saint, bom at the Revolution time, the Cur^ d’Ars, Jean 
Baptiste Vianney — all these and many others supplied 
ideals of spirit and plans of evangelisation in , over- 
grown, neglected parishes where religion had absolutely 
lapsed and the Church was ignored or despised. 

But we are now faced with a very different problem. 
.It is not the Christianising of a riotous or sordid slum, 
ahch as that which Dolling tackled at Landport, which 
i$> the real crux, difficult or wellnigh impossible, save 
through a miracle, humanly speaking, as thorough 
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slum reformation is, sinc« slum' removal is the 
real necessity. The great task which contains in 
its successful accomplishment thi(^ secret of the future 
of Christianity in England in the new age is not the 
Christianising of peasants, with a sort of religious con- 
servatism, slow and' atavist, yet at basis real, like the 
scent of the soil at the roots. Neither is it the getting 
a number of half-starved and overcrowded people to 
respect (the religion of those who spend their lives 
among and for them, and even to give an occasional 
conformity, or in the case of a very small minority a 
genuine adhesion, to the Church of their friends and 
benefactors. For we fear, except in very rare instances, 
the above is all that has been attained in the way of 
direct Imissionary success in the slums, even where 
devoted expenditure of personal influence, labour, time, 
and money has been given for many years, so entirely 
has the instinct for religion gone in such places. 

The real crux, the centre point of the battle, with a 
view to the future, is the gaining the confidence and 
adhesion, issuing in some sort of practical Church mem- 
bership, and not merely in casual patronage of a Bible- 
class or church institute, of the skilled artisan, the 
type of man of which the great trades organisations 
are composed. He is in himself as a spiritual beii^ 
no vdiit more important than the peasant or the unskilled 
casual labourer or the slum dweller, yet in regard to 
his influence in the State he is, of course, far mord 
important, at least as far as this country is concerned. 

Neither the early Victorian method of keeping by 
kindness “ the Poor ” from revolutionary ideas, lior 
the early Ritualistic method of “ evangelising the 
masses,” is really able to hit off what is exactly 
needed to-day, and will be more needed as time gc^s 
on. iWhat is wanted above all, as the central spirit 
of i^uch work, is the frank recognition that in refusing 
to be merely docile and amenable, and in regardii^ 
his manhood as a thing involving reasonable indepehd- 
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ence as the. atmosphere of its development, the working 
man is perfectly right. On such lines the representatives 
of the Church of England must meet him. The spirit 
of Maturice and Kingsley {Parson Lot) and of their 
colleagues and friends — the spirit expressed in Alton 
Lpcke—the, line of action of raising up the poor to 
manhood, not merely and only to enjoyment of improved 
circumstances, jnor the too common ecclesiastical mis- 
take of keeping them dependent that the saints may 
gain grace by exercising charity upon them, is the true 
method. In other words, we have to deal now with 
conditions absolutely different from those of any pre- 
vious period of English or even of European history. 
The world has definitely entered' on a new era, while 
in most cases we are ourselves as Church people living 
in the atmosphere of a past one. Not only the early, 
Victorian but even the Hanoverian age in religious life 
and methods may still be studied in some English 
parishes. 

What both Church and democracy ought to welcome 
is genuine criticism, discerning and disinterested. This 
is good for us all, though' not always pleasant. It is 
good for every man, institution, and movement. None 
can dispense with it except at the cost of the self-com- 
placency which precedes stagnation as stagnation does 
death. 

Democracy necdis criticism just as much as our con- 
ventional Christianity does. For democracy is old 
enough to have itself become conventional, and criticism 
is needed all the more by democracy if, as seems likely 
to be the case, the latter has come to stay. 

Democracy is neither a divine dispensation, on the 
one hand, nor a mud deluge on the other. It is a fact, 
and a big one. 

The description which Mr. G. ,Wi. E. Russell gives 
of the attitude of that greatest of critics, so searching 
and yet so kind— Matthew Arnold— towards modern 
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democracy is profoundly suggestive and well worth 
consideration both by those who view the latter move- 
ment as in itself and apart from its use of opportunities 
a new dispensation from Heaven,* or by those who see 
in it a temporary yet monstrous aberration of unintel- 
ligence and selfwill on the part of people whose natural 
rdle is to be guided by those who know better thian 
themselves. “ The movement of democracy,” says Mr. 
Russell, “ Matthew Arnold regarded as being an 
operation of Nature,” and, like other operations of 
Nature, it was neither to be praised or blamed. He was 
neither a ‘ partisan ’ of it, nor an ‘ enem^.’ His 
only care was, if he could, to guide it aright, and to 
secure that it used its predominant power in human 
affairs at least as wisely as the aristocracy which had 
preceded it.” > 

“ Religion is a good thing, and politics is a good 
thing, but they make a fractious mixture.” 

A world religion such as the Catholic Creed is in 
potentiality, and is meant to be. in fact, must include the 
most conservative and the most progressive within her 
hospitable boundaries. She must refuse to allow her 
system to be narrowed down to being either on the 
one hand the prop of privilege, the asylum of everything 
of stupid reaction, or on the other a useful spiritual 
donkey engine in the service of a Radical caucus. 
Such provinciality of temper is the direct opposite to 
the really Catholic mind. It is the mistake of those 
who “ to party give up what was meant for mankind.” 

The Catholic Church was meant for mankind. She 
ought to be and was intended to be all that, cm its 
noblest side, Comte wished to convey when he described 
his “ Church of Humanity,” and also to be a good 
deal more “ positive ” in her inclusion of earth, more 
universal and less merely European, but also super- 
natural and transcendent in her reaching to the heights 
of Heaven. Her ideal is to be European rather thaii 
' Matthew Arnold, in "Literary Lives” series, 
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merely national, but still more, international and broadly 
human than only European, while she claims to include 
the “ choir invisible, the faithful dead,” not only in 
the memory of them, but in their living and efficient 
personalities. 

Hence she must embrace men and women of many 
kinds, whether conservative or progressive in their 
trend, of the static or of the dynamic type in their 
conceptions of life, provided that both are homines 
bonce voluntatis. 

For we need tradition and custom, on the one hand;, 
initiation ^nd experiment on the other. The Law and 
the Prophets, the official and the agitator, are, each of 
them, parts of a larger whole, to the ultimate perfection 
of which each is necessary. 

Christ stands between Moses and Elijah and includes 
them both. Discipline and organisation, on the one 
hand, on the other vision and aspiration, initiative and 
change. 

It is absolutely necessary that we who represent 
religion should be courageous in our criticism of the 
standpoint adopted by selfish comfort, and refuse to 
allow Christianity to be exploited as merely an obstruc- 
tive agency ^to change, and the doctrine of a future life 
degraded by being used in the interests of contentment 
with inhuman conditions and of what De la Roche- 
foucauld admired as so wonderful — “ the equanimity 
with which we bear the misfortune of others.” 

vWe ought, however, also to claim the right to point 
out certain important features in which democracy is 
lacking, and for the loss of which its ideal is, as usually 
presented, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

” These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
others undone.” 

The criticism of Matthew Arnold, one of the most 
^$e and most truly liberal of minds, and certainly no 
mere reactionary, as to the lack of beauty, dignity, and 
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proportion in so much that calls itself “ modem pro- 
gress ” is a criticism the influence of which has helped, 
though only of course very partially, to open the eyes 
of some of the more intelligent pr<!>gressives to the faults 
indicated. 

The mere fact that the so-called “ cultured ” are often 
Conceited faddists, and really ignorant of life in its 
deeper, broader aspects does not cancel the other fact 
of the indifference, till very lately, at least, and even 
largely at the present, of so much that calls itself 
“ progressive ” to the necessity of beauty as a Vital 
element in the education of mankind. Thq lack of 
gradousness, charm, distinction (word hard to define, yet 
how significant), the contentment with mediocrity — ^all 
these are unfortunate features of much in our modem 
democratic civilisation in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
although no doubt a wholesome discontent with these 
mental limitations and consequent efforts at improve- 
ment are increasingly manifest. 

The truth is that if the Church, on the one hand, 
needs a heart, needs, that is, to become in a greater 
measure than before at any earlier period the inspir- 
ing agency of social altruism and the uplifting force of 
the “ enthusiasm of Humanity,” democracy, on the 
other hand, needs a soul. As regards art and religion 
alike it needs redemption from materialism and vul- 
garity, it needs in the widest sense to “ walk in the 
Spirit.” 

It cannot be denied that the Middle Ages cast an 
atmosphere of distinction around the lives of the poorest. 
In the great Free Cities of Europe such as Nuremberg 
or Bruges, the masses were in contact with beauty 
at every turn. 

.Whatever the violence, the faction fighting, thte hot 
blood stirring, the atmosphere physically and spiritually 
was not akin to mediocrity. Religion represented by, 
glorious churches still walked the earth with the mien 
of a goddess, and was felt to be a thing that mattene^ii, 
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a thing august and important, not shrinking away from 
observation, but even when represented by a shrine 
at a street comer, never mean and paltry, like the tin 
tabernacle that in ’"dbrne back street of a provincial 
town in England jostles the public-house and the co- 
operative store. Colour, light, movement, splendour, 
were a common heritage. Commercial and municipal 
life expressed itself in art, in the mundane ritualism 
of the early Renascence. 

Doubtless ignorance, fanaticism, unhygienic con- 
ditions, plagues, internecine warfare, represent the other 
side of ‘he medal. 

Doubtless modern democratic advance is on the side 
of salubrity and health. But there is something lack- 
ing — the value of and sense for distinction, for those 
aristocratic values in the higher and spiritual sense of 
the word “ aristocratic ” which democracy ought to 
learn to appreciate and to claim as part of the great 
heritage on which the common people are to enter. 

Even on the side of health and decency and human- 
ness, what headway we have to make with regard to 
our slums and “ publics ” as compared with so many 
cities abroad 1 When one reads Walt Whitman’s dithy- 
rambs of genius hailing the democracy of the United 
States of America as a splendid young and athletic 
force, breaking out into unfettered existence with a 
shout of strength, and rejoicing “ like a giant to run 
his course,” and then when one takes up the average 
newspaper of the United States of America or reads 
Upton Sinclair’s Jungle — ^the picture of the social con- 
ditions of the up-to-date city of Cliicago — ^the feeling 
that arises in any thoughtful and candid mind is likely, 
to be a sense of disillusion in regard ito triumphant 
democracy. 

It is not a complete gain to get rid of the worn-out 
injustices arising from the remnants of feudalism in the 
Old (World if in their stead we have too often in the 
social order merely a free field for triumphant exploita- 
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tion of human life and labour, under the pretext of 
economic liberty, and in the spiritual sphere of thought 
and feeling, vulgarity of mind in excelsis, vulgarity 
thoroughly intolerant also, like’’ the vulgarity that 
triumphed on Good Friday, that day when hatred of 
distinction, and slavery to mediocrity and the com- 
monplace reached their climax in the long history of 
human vice and stupidity. 

It is no gain to exchange caste and feudalism for the 
reign of the Average, for the dislike of littleness to 
believe that anywhere in the world exists anything 
except the tame and the mediocre, for the ■'•esenting 
on the part of the small in mind of all height and depth, 
of range and mystery, as if all this were unreal and 
non-existent because it is above or below our mean 
level — the golden mean as we believe it to be — the 
expression of the dull hate of the commonplace for 
variety and distinction, for adventure and experiments, 
as in truth it is. 

All great things are, after all, conceived in the minds 
of the few, even if ultimately realised by the many. 
Whether we accept as true in its general application 
to life the saying of S. Augustine, Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum, or its opposite, Securus delirat orbis terrarum, 
will no doubt depend largely on the optimism or 
pessimism of our natural temperament as tinging our 
theories, but at least it must be admitted that democ- 
racy’s own leaders and prophets have experienced at 
times an immense feeling of disillusion. The promised 
land recedes, even though the people have escaped 
from Egypt. “ Neither hast Thou delivered Thy people 
at all.” Again and again, like a blind giant, democracy 
strikes out, now in one direction, now in another, feeling, 
in a stunned, dim way, deceived and perplexed, but 
unable to discern the true path of advance. More 
often it eagerly follows, towards its overthrow, the 
steps of the charlatan or the fanatic, or else refuses to 
move at all, preferring a few present advantages to 
the tension of any onward march. , - 
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If any Nietzsch^n has chanced to glance through 
these pages he may say, “ Here you are admitting the 
truth of those anti-democratic criticisms on the part of 
the master which ha%«e furnished you with reasons for 
disagreeing with him in an earher chapter.” 

There is another mode of interpreting Nietzsche no 
doubt than , that which makes him merely and abso- 
lutely an apostle of force — selfish and unscrupulous. He 
can be interpreted, as he is by his more sane disciples, 
not as the prophet standing by the Beast, the “ Blond 
Beast ” of the new Apocalypse, but as the preparer of 
the way ^r the coming race-rulers, or at least of rulers 
bound to come if wisely prepared for — as the evangelist 
of Aristocracy and Eugenics. The ideal of such a race 
is that they are to be rulers who tame the multitude 
with a hand unchecked by any feeling of pity, “ lick- 
ing them into shape,” as we may say. liere, though not 
in the exaltation of the State, Nietzsche and IPrussianism 
would be entirely at one. Whether he was purely a 
militarist or not — and many of his interpreters deny 
that he was — at any rate, his contempt for any self- 
governing capacity in the multitude easily lends itself 
to the view of them as having no other function when 
a war is towards than to prepare to act as cannon- 
fodder at their masters’ bidding. 

Theirs not to question why — 

Theirs but to do and die. 

A working-class woman, an Irish Catholic, alludes 
to this war as follows in a private letter seen by the 
present writer, in words full of simple wisdom : ” But, 
oh, worst of all, the tremendous slaughter of human 
life. Those who have caused the image of the great fjod 
to be ruthlessly sacrificed in this manner will assuredly 
receive an awful punishment at His hand.” Here we 
have, implicitly, the Christian temper and principle, 
,Ae spirit by which alone, in the last resort, war can 
be effectively antagonised. It is the spirit that can 
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give fibre to the opposition to war, whidi tan nervo 
that opposition with something stronger than mere sen- 
timent or financial apprehensions, which can fill it with 
the energy of a high ideal instinct with the driving 
force of a Faith. That Faith is this, that every hmnan 
body shattered by shell or pierced by, bayonet is a 
temple of the Living God, and not one more item' in 
a heap of cannon-fodder, expended as a political 
necessity. Long ago the Church of Christ, as a whole, 
ought to have driven home more deeply this view of 
things, this sum of the guilt of those who cause war 
as the guilt of sacrilege, of the waste of wl^at Christ 
came to save, this war against war from the standpoint 
of righteousness, not of comfort, into the hearts and 
consciences of all who profess to follow her Master, bid- 
ding them to take Him at His word when He says, “ 1 
am not come to destroy men’s Mves, but to save them.” 

Nietzscheans would base the obedience of the 
masses on the conscious or unconscious conviction 
that only in acknowledging Nature’s choice of 
Supermen as autocratic leaders lies salvation from 
anarchy and from the decline of all civilised life worthy 
of the name. The Superman in this conception is a 
Hercules bearing the new world on his shoulders, pot 
a mere Colossus straddling over it. 

This view may be called the higher Nietzscheanistai, 
the gospel of uncompromising but at the sarnie time 
strenuous and disciplined aristocracy. It no doubt 
represents the more lucid phases, as far as their message 
can be reduced to practical politics, of that storm- 
swept genius. 

• In the hands of his able group of disciples in this 
country, this view forms the inwardness of a propa- 
ganda, furnishing a philosophical rendering of a sort 
of aristocratic and intellectualist Tory programme, an 
ideal of blue blood combined with vivid brain, scorning 
the mere Conservatism of the present comlmercialisjt 
and conventionally Christian type. It regards as thb 
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two supreme forces to be antagomsed', though both, in- 
deed, dying of their own inherent decadence. Democracy 
and the parent with which the latter has fought, but 
which is none the loss its parent — Christianity. Cer- 
tainly Nietzsche’s message has a sharp edge ; the alcohol 
of his teaching, its fiery spirit, tastes like a tonic when 
we are sick of the mild gruel of benevolent mediocrity, 
of the comfort ideal of the less educated type of 
Liberalism, its alliance (often one-half itnconsciously 
hypocritical) with a kind of invertebrate Puritanism. 
This type easily allies itself with not over-scrupulous 
commercialism, teaching the latter to salve its con- 
science by profuse benefactions. It talks much of 
equality, but has little or nothing of its true spirit. 

From the type of Christianity congenial to it, all the 
vis and power of the genuine Puritanism of history, the 
Puritanism of a Cromwell or of a Milton has died away. 
It is the later Puritanism, less fanatical no doubt, 
because in a dim way less sure of itself, but also vulgar 
in mind, which the older, greater Puritanism was not. 
It has succeeded, as far as its influence extends, in 
almost hopelessly vulgarising the religion of Christ, 
the romance of the ages. 

Among the characteristics of this comfort-loving, 
domesticated type are its often unconscious but none 
the less deeply rooted and instinctive dislike of mental 
and spiritual distinction, its degradation of art to the 
laureateship of the commonplace — its poetic Olympus 
being one in which the shades of Martin Tupper and 
Eliza Cook reign supreme — its fear of all ideas that are 
touched with audacity and power. In such an 
atmosphere the spirit of soaring and adventure beats 
its wings in vain. Such a spirit is as much at home in it 
as a hawk would be in a hencoop. 

• But, a|S against the spiritual and social reign of 
pomimonplace l-iberaUsm, Nietzsche, to do his strange 
g«nius justice in regard to its attitude to organised 
a^ety land its practical problemis, was no advocate loi 
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a type of aristocracy like those whichl made possible 
in Western and Eastern Europe respectively the Revo- 
lution of 1789 and the Partitions of Poland. Spartan 
discipline for themselves, a sort <jf “ naturalised asceti- 
cism,” to use his own words — and Nietzsche was in his 
own personal habits, in the main, as spartan almost as 
a Hebrew prophet or a Christian monk — is the condi- 
tion of the ascendancy of these new Saimurai. Hard 
to others, diey are in the first place to be hard to 
themselves. They have points in common, as described 
by Nietzscheans like Mr. Ludovici, with the Guardians 
of Plato’s Commonwealth or with Mr. Wells’ J^ngineers, 
though the conception which underlies their existence 
is the opposite of social service. They antagonise the 
corruption of muddle induced by such forces as com- 
mercialism, and in order to do this they keep their 
own blood pure from any contagion by marriage of 
the mercantile taint. Like Shakespeare’s Richard ///, 
“ they are themselves alone.” Like their Renascence 
prototypes, “ the giants that were on the earth in those 
days,” they are masters of toilfully acquired and much 
varied culture, not merely of one-sided knowledge gained 
for the purpose of ‘‘getting on.” They justify their 
jealously guarded position as a ruler-caste by exacting 
self-discipline. It is true that, as Nietzsche tells us 
in one of his gusts of loathing for the Christian tem'per, 
they will scorn the motto of chivalry, Ich dien, for they 
will not stoop to flatter the masses by pretending that 
they, the Samurai, are their servants. On the contrary, 
in so far as it is necessary for their own development, 
they will exploit the masses, and that pitilessly, through 
no absolute cruelty, but by the law of self -expansion 
innate in their being. 

The slaves ought to feel, however, that the splen<^ 
vision of their masters’ existence is worth their own toil, 
and is, in a sense, reflected in their own consciousness 
of contributing to its possibility. 

What element of truth underlies this audacious trans-r . 
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valuation of the ethics to which mtost of us yield at 
least iponventional deference? The few are called-- 
Nietzsche is right so far — but they are called to the 
jservice of the many.** In so far as be rejects this and 
makes their call one to self-assertion rather than to 
self-sacrifice, he is antagonising not only Christianity 
but the hidden, irresistible trend of life’s deepest forces. 
But when the comparatively poor results so far of 
democratic advance — for instance, of universal elemen- 
tary education— have made many thinkers distrust not 
merely existing methods of working-class education, 
but the possibility of an educated democracy at all, it 
is no wonder that disillusion and impatience combined 
lead to reaction among political thinkers. In such a 
mood Nietzsche seems, after all, iriore practical than 
Shelley — Nietzsche with his recognition of Will and 
Instinct as the underlying driving forces of life, than 
Shelley who, in spite of his Romanticism^, was a child 
of the Aufhldrung, with his conception of Intellect and 
Ideas as constituting the inner springs of the machine. 
Yet Shelley was, after all, no mere Ariel, all wings 
and no feet. “ Ineffectual angel,” as one of the greatest 
of critics, Matthew Arnold, has called himj his letters 
show him, more and more, as treading terra firma, a 
sane and reasonable being. His mistakes, serious as 
they were, were not merely due to an unreasoning 
optimism, begotten in the land of dreams. 

No wonder that current democracy, which was some 
time ago the indignant accuser of Church and aris- 
tocracy, is now itself at the bar of an impartial criti- 
cism, that its slavery to its own formulae and its 
obtuseness to any ideas outside the power of scent of 
its own nose, are found quite as bad as are those of 
tliie parties or forces to which it has succeeded. 

The truth is that the enthusiasts for political and 
social democracy have idealised “ The People,” just as 
the .Oxford Movement idealised “The Church,” or Con- 
. 18 
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servatives of the better type have idealised “ The Britidb 
System,” opposing all criticism of oligarchy or oomh 
merdalism. The shock of finding that “ The People ” 
can drink too niuch, and gamble? and be lazy, and tell 
lies as well as their so-called “ betters,” though in a 
plainer, blunter fashion, is such a blow to the amiable 
illusions pf some or to the passionate enthusiasm of 
others of the believers in democracy, that the result 
tends to be, in several cases, an impatient swing round 
to an opposite attitude, or at best to an increasing 
indifference to political and social questions, at least in 
their present phases. < 

Moses was not the last of the prophets who had to 
create that taste for freedom which he sought to satisfy, 
and who was tempted by the inward suggestion that 
the people for whose sake he was giving up his life 
were not worth the sacrifice, and had better have been 
left like swine at their hogs’ wash. 

Boldly considered under the influence of a trenchant 
reaction (though not so much in this coimtry because 
of its spirit of compromise), Christianity and democ- 
racy appear, as Nietzsche saw them, to be the two great 
sentimentalisms of history — ^the one the parent of the 
other— which have misled mankind, and seduced political 
and social thinkers from the hard upward path which 
involves submission to scientific fact and the interpre- 
tation of history in the light of biology. 

So considered, S. Francis and Rousseau alike are seen 
to be two of the greatest betrayers of man, by, uncon- 
sciously encouraging him to prefer sentiment to truth, 
the soft fallacies of the heart to the hard facts of 
experience and of life, and so to check and frustrate, 
instead of assisting, the true trend of human evolution. 
So far is the swing of the pendulum against ■“ senti- 
mentalism ” carrying some of the most acute and candid 
minds. , ; ; i , : j i 

Is not the feeble and commonplace mlanner — the ex- 
pression of the practical materialism of the comfort id,ead 
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—•in which the average types both of Christianity and of 
democracy have presented, themselves in the life of to- 
day, especially in this country, partly at least to blame 
for the weariness and disillusion of some and for the 
impatient scorn of others of these their critics? 

But the true remedy for disappointment with existing 
Democracy is not to be found in reaction, whether to 
the Sixteenth or the Thirteenth Century, to Elizabethan 
or to mediaeval feudal ideals. Nor is it to be found in 
Nietzsche’s reaction to the brute struggle, the exploit- 
ing, no longer by fang and claw but rather by brain 
and wil',, of the weak and ignorant many by the strong 
and capable few. 

The remedy, after all, so far as man is concerned is 
complex and gradual. Its chief feature will be genuine 
education, including as its main and central element 
moral and spiritual training and growth. The spiritual 
training should be supplied by the home and by the 
Christian Church. There is need for searching of 
heart in regard to the present state of both of these in 
England to-day. The moral training should underlie 
all the teaching in school, for moral training is the true 
end of education ; this and not merely any lust for 
knowledge of facts or even of theories, as a mass of 
matter thrust into the mind, still less the desire for 
learning not in itself but as a preliminary to “ getting 
a post.” 

' The object of the teacher, says Ruskin nobly, should 
be to train the scholar ” not so much to know what he 
would not otherwise know, but to behave as he would 
not ptherwise behave.” The common failure to wake 
the intelligence is bad enough, the absence of any 
attetalpt to touch the will and turn it in a right direction 
is the most fatal of all. 

By example and mental environment the boy or girl 
should learn, in the words of that noble prophet to 
England in the passage already quoted, ” the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of body and soul.” They. 
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must be taught this, he goes pn to say, by “ kindness, by 
precept,' by praise, but, above all, by example.” 

They must learn “ the instantaneous preference of 
the noble thing to the ignoble. ’V Those who lead the 
common man to do this are, in Ruskin’s view, the 
knights of a great adventure, which is the redemption 
of the people from the dominion of the base. They are 
the true Samurai, like Heine’s Knights of the Holy 
Ghost. They are the aristocracy of noble service, unlike 
Nietzsche’s Superman. In Him, whom an old writer 
quaintly and with truest reverence calls the First 
true Gentleman that ever breathed,” they wilV find their 
highest and at the same time most practical ideal. 
Such are the lines for our elemlentary school teachers, 
for instance, to follow, and that they have the capacity 
to do so is proved by the blood of so many of them 
poured out at this moment. 

But the true ideals of education are as yet in the 
desert. They raise their voice in vain as far as the 
great majority of the English people of all classes is 
concerned. 

The prime need of all in regard to political and social 
democracy is the development of what may be called 
the collective mind, not as a mere reign of the common- 
place, of slipshod substitutes for thought, but as the 
everigrowing central body of wise experience to which 
every individuality that is worth any^ng makes direct 
or indirect contribution. 

To this work of developing a central body of sanq 
and wise instincts the Christian Church in general, and 
especially the historic national Churches, such as the 
Church of England, ought to be able to make essential , 
and invaluable contributions. The path of redemption 
for ignorant and stumbling democracy, exploited iwhen. 
it as devoid of a right general purpose and ideal, 
along the line of the collective life, but that not of thev 
crowd with what has been called the crowd-mind^ bijt ; 
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of thie organism: of society as a whole, of thte Body with 
mkny jnemibers— the root idea of the New Testament 
conception of the Church, “ the Body of Christ.” 

A wise collectivisnt, recognising and using indi- 
viduality (While avoiding individualistrt, is the aim to 
which thte best tendencies of the age point, alike in 
Church and State. It is the recognition of life as an 
organism, and not as a collection of atoms, which is the 
strength and attraction of both Socialism and Catholi- 
cism', whatever the perversions of either, and it is the 
non-recognition, the practical denial of this master truth 
which makes both sectarian Protestantism and economic 
Individualism, in spite of the honesty and goodness of 
so niany of their adherents, so thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

The Prussian obsession of militarism as the brain and 
backbone of the nation is not to be met effectually by 
having no collective ideal, no conception of the State 
as a common life or corporeity. The way of avoiding 
it is not to leave individuals in supposed freedom to be 
exploited by the money power, MamtoOn, the evil genius 
of unorganised democracy, as in the great North 
American Republic, as Moloch the war-god is of the 
disciplined military State, as in Germany to-day. 

The ideal of modern civil society, is not to be a 
creature all sting, like Prussia, but neither is it to be 
a sort of social jelly fish, without clear distinctions of 
parts or organs, all softness and “ muddle.” 

Prussia took the wrong turning during her wonderful 
revival after Jena, not in accepting, Hegel’s view of 
the State as an organism with real claims on its mtem- 
bers, and superior to and somlething more than the sum 
tbtal of the individuals that compose it, but in making 
Force the State’s characteristic feature. 

■The arraying of the nation which is called for to-day, 
0%ht to be the sign of thte growth of a true collective 
temper, a realisation of Edmund Burke’s splendid ideal 
. of organised society, as “a partnership in all science, 
{ih’ all art, in every virtue, in all perfection.” The goal 
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to aim at is neither the Prussian conc^ion of the State 
(the perversion of Hegel’s idealism of politics), as prac- 
tically the bureaucracy of a militarist caste with drilled 
and docile subjects, nor the middle-class English and 
still more the American notion of the State as consist- 
ing of a voluntary consensus of independent individuals 
concurring, as far as they do concur, in certain objects, 
but at basis claiming the right for eachl one to do as 
he likes, rejecting any idea of standards of universal 
acceptance based on a body of wise an d central and 
well-used experience. 

This conception having till recently, and largely even 
still, its stronghold in the Anglo-Saxon middle-class 
mind, has had the result of glorifying muddle, or at 
least of justifying and acquiescing in it, as the inevitable 
price of freedom. It is largely the product of two 
forces, commercialism' and Puritan Protestantism, for 
it is to the instincts of both of these, rather than to 
the reasoned arguments of a great school of economists, 
that it owes its strength. Arguments, here as every- 
Svhere, may explain or defend a view or methods of 
life, but the real roots of the latter are found in th'e 
instincts, the temperaments, the innate preferences, the 
“ humours ” or mental twists of nations and classes. 
Some are born Individualists, some Socialists, just as 
some are born Catholics, some Protestants, and many 
Pagans. Now, Puritani.sm, both in its strength and in 
its weakness, is essentially Individualist, and that not 
only in religion. The efforts of some historians to 
explain the Reformation solely by economic changes 
is, of course, entirely inadequate . ; still, it is quite 
certain, and increasingly realised, that the rise of Pro- 
testantism in the Sixteenth Century coincided with|, and 
was supported everywhere in Europe by, the advent 
of the rich merchant class to power in the State, and 
by the change from corporate to individual ownership, 
by the break-up and often, as especially in England, 
the seizure of corporate property in thfe interests of; 
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wealthy individuals. The robbery from! the comtn.dn 
people of land, guild property, and educational oppor- 
tunities, formed the seamy side — and a very seamy 
one it was— of the English Reformation. Here Cobbett 
and Thorold Rogers are at one with Hurrell Froude., 
The rich middle class, whether rulers or clients of 
Puritanism, mounted into power by the streng^th of 
religious and social Individualism, the latter the very 
antithesis to either the Catholic idea of the Church or 
the Platonic one of the Commonwealth'. 

The Individualism which honours successful money- 
makiitg, but has no value for ideas, art, or learning, is 
bound to appear increasingly unsatisfactory as these two 
forces, Puritanism and the commercialistic instincts and 
interests of the middle classes, cease to dominate English 
life, as they have done in the past ; as the kind of 
social existence, intercourse, and atmosphere described 
by Mr. Arnold Bennett in his book's about the Five 
Towns is seen in its intellectual and spiritual meagre- 
ness, and, from the point of view which recognises art 
ajid beauty as essential factors in any social life that is 
worth living, in its ungraciousness as well. 

The true ideal towards which to, aim is that, in the 
noble phrase of Burke quoted already, of a “ partner- 
ship,” a joint sharing: in a common life, richer, dbeper, 
and wider than that of any mere collection of indi-( 
viduals, regarded as separate atoms working together 
by voluntary consent, the life of the State as the em- 
bodiment of that of the entire people, and not of any 
Olass or clique, in the great firm of the nation, but this 
as essentially a partnership into which we are bom, 
and in which we grow up as limbs, a body of which 
we form a part, a political and social Ecclesia, a 
fellowship antecedent to ourselves. 

It is true that in so complex a ihatter as the well- 
being of humanity one principle can never be cultivated 
in a sort of arrogant isolation. Mere worship of the 
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State with negation of Humanity, the obsession which 
has helped Prussia’s perversion, the cult of an abstrac- 
tion, is no solution of the highly complicated questions 
involved in human society. The Individual also has his 
right of developmept, and, in a ^rue sense, the State 
exists for him ; it supplies the atmosphere and nourish- 
ment which makes vigorous individuality possible. 

The cult of the State has a tendency to be devoid of 
glow or passion, except perhaps, as has been said, at 
the meetings of the Fabian Society. Bureaucracy is 
the State’s sacerdotalism, in the bad sense of that 
word, and over -centralisation is its UltramOntani^m. Its 
organism to be healthy and vigorous should be loosely 
knit. The variety and the vividness of the life of great 
cities, for instance, as in the Middle Ages, is a strength 
to the State, and should be encouraged by it with 
generous tolerance. 

But what is the relationship of the less wealthy 
citizens to the State, of the democracy with a small 
“ d”? Is it that of “masses” so called, dependent 
on paternal patronage, the State meaning something 
outside themselves, oppressive it may be at one period 
of history, or kindly it may be at another, as generally 
at the present, but never themselves, the body of which 
they are organically part? 

The State, rightly viewed, is the firm of which all 
the members of the nation, by the very character of 
race and Birth, by the assurance of the blood circu- 
lating in their veins, have by right incorporate ntember- 
ship, “ citizens of no mean city.” 

Therefore all exploiting of some by others more 
favourably drcumfetanced is an offence against this oonf- 
mon life, and it is the business and interest of the State 
to render impossible such exploiting in the interests of 
its own well-being, which means that all its citizens 
should be the best possible in mind and body, anid 
none merely used as instruments for others’ good. Ttws 
realisation of a noble public and collectivist spirit— ^lie 
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spirit of manbership and corporate coherence— ought 
to be a chief aim: of the Christian Church, as, in ideal, 
the conscience and the soul of the nation m each 
country. ^ 

Next to this moral and spiritual influence of the 
Church, acting as a unifying and reconciling rather 
than disintegrating force (though, unfortunately, as 
things are at present this remains an ideal), must come, 
to allude again to what wc have written above, the 
more general diffusion of a true spirit of education, 
and that in the sense of enlarging and liberating the 
mind, stimulating the intelligence, and creating a noble 
discontent, as distinct from mere peevishness and envy, 
with the existing muddle. 

Nor need we fall into the old Greek fallacy that 
JCnowledge and Virtue are identical, that to know what 
is right is to will it, in order to realise that the full 
harmony and the moral and intellectual import of life, 
for which a real education gives us an appetite and 
of the appreciation of which it makes us capable, are 
religious things. This is why the noble aims and 
labours of the Workers’ Educational Association in 
England to-day arc so worthy of support and sympathy 
from all who hope, as one issue of the war, for a 
democracy disciplined and purified, and therefore hope- 
ful and strong. For what is real education? Is it not 
expressed best of all in the language of S. Paul? To 
love “ whatsoever things are true, are elevated, are 
just, are pure, are amiable ” — this is at once education 
and religion. Of course there are facts of history which 
lie at the roots of our Faith, a Faith which, unlike the 
Germanism which would supplant it, is essentially his- 
torical, the eternal manifested in time. 

Without this side Christian teaching is in danger of 
losingi its meaning in a fog of platitudes and senti- 
ihentalism. 

No Churchmian, however liberal-minded, can maktei 
truce with the atteinipit to represent undenominational 
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religious teaching as satisfactory for the children of 
the Church. Yet the teaching of historical Christianity 
by itself may become dry and hard unless it is taught 
in such a way as to flower forth jiaturally into ethical 
and social Christianity. 

This is a thing which some chamlpions of “ definite 
religious teaching ” are in danger of forgetting. The 
Sermon on the Mount is not the whole of Christianity 
as Liberalism would represent it, but it is a most 
important part of it, and this the opponents of 
Liberalism sometimes forget. 

In allying religion with the extension of tea}, educa- 
tion among the people, with the growth of interest in 
ideas, with the power of reflection, with the desire 
to live, in Goethe’s words, “ in the good, in the whole, 
in the beautiful,” an atmosphere is created in which 
mental and spiritual vulgarity, the contentment with the 
mediocre, the envy of distinction, tend to die, while 
true culture in being, ” in widest commonalty spread,” 
becomes increasingly virile and healthy, the nourishment 
of noble citizenship. 

“ .Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

Spiritual and intellectual vision are both needed for 
our people at the pre;sent crisis of our history and of 
that of Europe. Lord Haldane has lately justly pointed 
out our inability to reflect. 

“ The Englishman,” said Bishop Creighton, ‘‘ has no 
ideas, only inherited prejudices ; and when he sees an 
idea he hates it.” A great change in this is necessary 
if democracy and the Anglo-Saxon race as well are 
not to go under in their struggle with an enemy wibloso 
fault is pot that he has no ideas, for he has the^ in 
abundance, but that the ideas which he has undoubtedly 
acquired are perverted and misused. 

In leading our people out of the mbr'ass of cortf- 
placent ignorance and apathetic indifference moral andi 
spiritual guidance, wise and disinterested, is needed 
above all. There are two sets of blind! guides, thioui^. 
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each offering their services with often the best inten- 
tions— i.e. those who are content to starve the heart 
and those whoi are satisfied to starve the intelligence. 
The former are those who, like the anti-religious or 
purely secular reformer generally, have no adequate 
sense of the need and strength of spiritual motives, and 
no means of supplying them. The latter class are those 
who, like the average well-meaning religionist, have no 
eye for the movements in the world at large of a living 
God, who fail to realise that He has made the body 
and the intellect as well as the soul, and the race or, 
natiotf well as the Church, and that every genuine 
and humb le -minded advance of man in the mastery of 
knowledge, in the seeing deeper into the heart of things, 
is the unfolding of a revealing medium, a fresh advance, 
if the adventure is made without arrogance and rashness, 
in the discovery of God. 

To both of these classes of blind guides, secure in 
the pride of science or the pride of faith, in their self- 
satisfied liberalism or in their self-satisfied religion- 
ism, the terror and the wonder of the war speak' in vain. 

It has been said by some of its critics that the ulti- 
mate future of Christianity is to survive, as far as it 
feurvives at all, as a peasant cult, as, indeed, we might 
reply, it began. 

Again, as at the first, the harried peasants, the patient 
women, take shelter by the broken altars in the churches, 
all shattered save the cross and the crucified. All this 
is a symbol of the Christian message in its descent to- 
day into the tomb, stripped of all save its barest 
elements, yet having in it that which defies decay. 

How will it rise on the third day? Through the voice 
of some prophet of God, a herald of the Kingdom, 
Summoning it from its tomb? 

Through the stirrings of spiritual needs in the '* dim' 
common populations,” as the Church refinds her heart 
and Europe refinds its soul, its instinct for God awaking, 

deep calling unto deep ”? 
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Tlirough some giant strides of missionary advice 
among the vast Asiatic peoples, the secular-minded 
China, the mystical India, turning to that “ Desire ofl 
all nations ” whom Christian Europe has gone so near 
to rejecting? j 

iWho can tell? 

iWhen the Resurrection of our religion comes, it may 
well be that the manner of its Parousia, as was Christ’s 
to Magdalene, will be not from the grave of the past 
over which faith is poring, but in the fresh spaces of 
the morning, imexpected, full of suddenness and wonder, 
changed, yet the same. < ‘ 



CHAPTER IX 

THE RE-CHRISTIANISING OF THE 
CHURCHES 

ONE*t)f the niany questions of the most intense prac*^ 
tical interest in regard! to religion which the age after 
the war will have to answer will be, Are Catholicism' 
and Ultramlontanism absolutely and permanently in- 
separable in essence? Are they but two sides of one 
and the same thing, so that the idea, of any pos- 
sible distinction between them is merely a theoretical 
dream? 

So far as modern times are concerned, since the 
Conciliar movement of the Fifteenth Century, various 
attempts made from within, as Gallicanism, Jansenism, 
the projected reforms of the Emperor Joseph! II, the 
Old Catholic Church, derived as to its episcopate front 
the Church of Utrecht, the latter historically connected 
with the school of Jansenius— all these have only ended 
in riveting more closely on the main body of the 
kWestem Church the curialist system, and of identifying 
the former more entirely with the spirit of the Counter- 
Rrformation, the uncompromising Latin temper, at once 
the strength and the weakness of the Communion which 
it possesses. The Old Catholic Church may have possibly 
a much greater significance in the future. Up to the 
present it has failed! to develop a popular side to its 
life, though it has entered into friendly relationships 
with the Anglican and Russian; Churches. Like the 
Oxford Movement^ it was largely “ made up out of 
hofA^ and connected with thie naihe of one great 
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scholar, Dollinger, as the English Revival was witih 
another, Pusey. But circumstances did not favour its 
extension in the way that they did the latter Move- 
ment, though both were originatechand fostered by men 
Of learning rather than, like most powerful religious 
upheavals, by nsen in direct touch with the needs and 
difficulties of the lay mind. The nursing also of the Old 
Catholic revolt by Bismarck as an instrument in his 
Ktilturkampf against Rome was no real benefit to it, but 
the reverse. The Prussian spirit and a Church vitally, 
alive have nothing in common. The fact that the 
Orders of the Old Catholic episcopate and priesthood 
are acknowledged by Rome as valid, even though exer- 
cised schismatically, makes this small Church of great 
potential importance with a view to possible future 
developments. 

Of later un-Ultramontane or anti-Ultramontane 
elements in the Roman Communion, “ Americanism,” 
on its spiritual side, largely the outcome of a remark- 
ably powerful mind, that of Father Isaac Heck'er, has 
kept itself within the boundary line of obedience, and 
has not, to use the language of Father Faber, “ strayed 
under the shadow of condenmed propositions,” although 
its spirit has a certain Yankee touch about it, which is 
unlike that of the absolutely Latin type, and is largely 
due to the American- Irish element. In point of num- 
bers the Roman Catholic Communion ranks probably 
first of the Churches of the United States. ‘‘Ameri- 
canism ” has kept itself distinct from ‘‘ Modemismi ” 
largely because of the unspeculative character of the 
Yankee mind. 

The last, and in some ways the most serious, attempt 
to reconcile Roman Catholicism with the mlodern spirit 
has, it must be admitted, ended so far in disappoint- 
ment. Modernism, which at its beginning was distinct 
from the Germanism which! eviscerates Christianily of 
the Deity of Christ, and was antagjonistic to Professor 
Harnack’s reduction of the essence of Christ’s message 
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to the Fatherhbod!, finding on thie contrary Uie gertn of 
the Catholic development in the apocalyptic element, 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, has more and more given 
signs of a tone and t^per to which the historical char- 
acter of the assumed facts at the foundation of Christi- 
anity appears to be of relative unimiportance, their 
s3mibolical values as representative in reference to 
spiritual experience being the one thing needful. To 
discuss this question would take us too far from' oxir 
general subject. The present writer believes that there 
is the possibility, and, indeed, the necessity of a true 
ModeWiLm by which the Church can come to terms 
with really ascertained Biblical criticism— as distinct 
from that based on a priori negative assumptions — 
and also with science and democracy, and by which 
revelation can be recognised as in its nature progres- 
sive in the Bible and in the appreciation of meaning 
and implications of the Faith. He feels also, however, 
that the word “ Modernism ” has now been so appro- 
priated by the religious school of which in this country, 
Mrs. Humphry .Ward is a leading advocate in the world 
of letters, and has on the lips of popular speakers and 
writers both for and against it been so identified with 
a kind of semi-mystic, semi -rationalist Germanism of 
a practically Unitarian type, that its avoidance rather 
than its use is the wisest policy for all for whom 
“ Liberal Catholic ” or “ Liberal Orthodox ” would be 
a suitable appellation — for all, that is, who while fully 
acknowledging the reality of our debt to mlodem thought 
and modem scientific investigation, yet refuse to bow 
the knee in that idolatry of the Zeitgeist which would 
sacrifice belief in the historic character of the facts 
which are bound up with Christianity as an essentially 
historic faith to the intellectual fashion of the hour. So 
for the present, at least, Rome has triumphed over 
Modernism;, and that conquest includes the tightening 
of Rome’s hold over the Church of which she is the 
head. 
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Still, in spite of the closeness of the Connecticm 
between Vaticanism: and the Catholicism of thte ;W«st, 
an increasing number of thoughtful Romlan Cathblics 
in the countries of the Allies, especially in France and 
Belgium, may be inclined to think that there is some- 
thing in such a saying as that of the South Geraftwn 
Catholic philosopher, Baader, in the early Nineteenth 
Century, that “ Catholicism is the strength pf Popery, 
as Popery is the weakness of Catholicism,” when they 
consider the silence of the Holy See during this war as 
far as any public and official rebuke or remOnstranoei 
in regard at least to the planned violation (of* inter- 
national law, as well as other accompanying crimles, 
is concerned. The plain truth as tp the lost opportunity 
of the Papacy is that the mere prudence which refrained 
fkom public utterance when moral interests called for 
vindication cannot afterwards claim to act at the final 
settlement as a moral arbiter. Such a claim' must have 
something more about it of risk incurred by the claimant 
in order to justify it. 

The facts of history with' regard to the Papacy as 
an instrument of righteousness among the nations are, 
after all, the material for an impartial judgment as to 
its utility in this respect. They certainly db not bear 
out the popular Protestant or anti-clerical view that 
this mighty institution is the product of selfishness and 
fraud. A lofty idealism and a real disinterestedness 
of aim and purpose have distinguished at more thmi one 
crisis of history those occupants of the Chair of Peter 
to whose genius, as well as to the concurrence of favour- 
able events, and to an apparently inevita,ble, and, no, 
doubt, in its way, providential trend of circumstances, 
is due the gradual ascendancy which it gained over the 
minds of men. The Papacy, in its best days, was a 
magnificent witness to the International I^a. It was 
a thing of the centre. But allowing for the great 
qualities of a L;eo I and of a Gregory I in the days of 
the youth of thje Popedom', or of a Hildebrand at its ;: 
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zenith, the fact remains that the kinidi of witiiess which 
the recent crisis has called for has, on the whole, seldom 
prooeeded—and hardly ever, if at all, since the climax 
of its influence in tj^ Thirteenth Century— from thb 
great institution, in spite of its unique position and 
unrivalled opportunities. Its very greatness materially 
has helped to silence its voice by the creation of a 
network of conflicting interests. 

Those who execrate the Papacy as in all ages a curse 
to mankind are put out of court by fair historical inves- 
tigation ; but so also are its idealisers, those who see 
in it thct external embodiment of the voice of God, the 
objective counterpart of conscience, the prophet of God 
without as conscience is within. The idea is splendid, 
but the facts do not correspond to it, any more than 
they do to the anti-Babylonianisms of the Puritan atti- 
tude to it, or to the bitter odium anti-theologicum with 
which it is viewed by French imbelieving fanaticism. 

The 'fact in regard to the Papacy is that this extra- 
ordinary institution, great as is its capacity of versa- 
tility of adaptation to new conditions, is out of its mHier 
when unexpected and vast forces of a popular kind 
thrust aside the more deUcate and obscure processes 
in which its diplomacy is at home. Amid the struggle 
of titans in which Europe, or, indeed, the world, is 
now involved, the ‘‘ idea ever yoimg to which the future 
belongs ” wrestles with the immoral conception of the 
militarist State, owning no law above its own lust and 
will. That is the real struggle, as of elemental beings 
in the air, behind the visible forces. 

The Popedom stands amid all this at heart realist 
rather than idealist, diplomatic rather than prophetic. 
In spite pf that clangour on its lips of Christian ideals 
in which its generalising utterances take shape, the 
Papacy is an institution worked by the caution of age 
ra^er than by thie spirit of initiative. 

It may be said, however, that the pontificate of 
Xitep XIII was distinguished by a noble tendency to 
' 19 
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recognise what that Pope conodved to be the just and 
peimanent elements in the demlands of the European 
Labour Movement, and that he made a genuine effort 
to come to terms, as far as possible, with the French 
Republic, thus departing from the older non possamus 
policy of war against 1789 principles in every form. 
All this was characteristic of that wise and far-seeing 
Pope, even if he was more of diplomatist in a good 
sense than of prophet, of statesman than of seer. At 
any rate, his personality and influence gave the modem 
Papacy a dignity and spaciousness not so apparent 
subsequently. « e 

It has been said that “ elderly common sense,” the 
temper of the Athenaeum Club rather than “ prophetic 
afflatus,” characterises the pronouncements of high 
ecclesiastical authorities in the Church of England. 
But the Papal policy also in modem times has not 
always displayed gifts of leadership amid the forces 
of an age very different to those which have preceded 
it. It is among the latter that the Curia in the past 
has gained its expression and learned to shape its line 
and mode of action. 

Nor are the interests which Rome ought to have 
publicly upheld at the .present crisis merely those of 
an expectation having its roots in sentiment, a dream 
of the future. 

The mind of Rome, astute rather than idealist, is 
not likely to follow what may possibly prove an ignis 
faiuas. The Papacy may have been at times as the 
Old Man of the Sea to the Sindbad of Christendom, but 
seldom or never has it been the latter’s Don Quixote. 
It is not for nothing that the Curia dbes not conaprise 
young men in its membership, nor is it at all likely 
that it should allow itself to be rushed. 

The principles, however, which the Vatican might 
have been expected to publicly uphold are principles 
of international right already acknowledged by the mind 
of civilised Europe, and no mere dreams of a few 
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Utopian thinkers. Prussia herself, though with a very 
bad grace, has formally acknowledged them, as by 
taking part in the Hague Convention, although they 
have been practically the objects of her dislike and 
contempt, since the Prederician tradition, which is the 
Prussian ethos, knows no law save the interests of its 
own power and being. 

The principles which Prussia has outraged by her con- 
duct towards Belgium, as in Frederick the Great’s time 
by that towards Poland and Silesia, are no mere pedantic 
theories, but universally admitted rudiments involved in 
any of international law, and however slurred over 
or openly spumed in practice they may have been at 
various times, yet in theory they have been maintained 
by Europe from that very period of history, the Middle 
Ages, when the Papacy itself was acknowledged as the 
supreme moral and spiritual voice. They are, in fact, 
in outline and theory the simple principles of natural 
honour and right applied to the disputes of nations. 

The Pope has had at the present crisis a unique 
opportunity of uttering, not, indeed, a decision, but a 
protest in favour of the supremacy of moral principles 
in public affairs. The idea of international law as 
restraining nations even when at war from certain ex- 
cesses, an idea which falls far short of effectual arbitra- 
tion as hindering war, is still a tentative effort towards 
the latter. It is an idea European rather than local, 
human than patriotic. It might naturally have claimed 
to look for an attempt at its vindication, even if ineffec- 
tual, for a deliverance of the soul from him whb is still 
acknowledged by millions as Head of a universal and 
not merely of a local Church, and not to have looked 
in vain. 

But interests had to be considered as well as prin-» 
ciples. To seize the great opportunity would have been 
against certain immediate interests. It would have 
been a bold and new venture, and it was not made. 
“ Deliverance will come from another quarter." Yet 
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for the present all Christianity, and not tbk Papiacy 
alone, is the loser. The trend of feeling' in certain 
quarters towards the Papacy as the best existing instru- 
ment of reconciliation among Churches and nations has 
received, in the minds of all non-Roman thinkers, a put- 
back or a reversal. For even those outsiders to her fold 
most susceptible to the influence of what may be called 
the “ setting ” of Rome, the grandeur of Catholic 
circumstance which still clings round her and appeals 
alike to the imagination and to the historic sense — ^the 
atmosphere of her worship, touching and subduing the 
heart— must feel, wellnigh against their •will,t.if they 
allow judgment as well as imagination to have its 
voice, that the spirit of Rome is not eqiial to the setting. 

They will feel that the Papa Angelicas has not yet 
come, and that it is best to remain outside. 

After all, the open air has its compvensations. 

The true genius of Rome, at least and especially since 
the rise of the all-powerful influence of the Jesuits, has 
always been one which values discipline of a militarist 
type and regimentation as if for its own sake, or at least 
as essential to the Church’s existence during these latter 
centuries in which she has only seemed to be able to 
hold her own as a city besieged, and within whose 
bounds martial law has been proclaimed. It is a sort 
of ecclesiastical Prussianism, of which the driving force 
is the Order of the soldier saint, Ignatius Loyola, the 
militarist character of that Order having increased under 
the immediate successors of that most extraordinary 
man. Just as Prussia has got its talons into Germany, 
and through that grip has given the latter power and 
efficiency, knitting together the forces loosely com- 
pacted before, so has the Jesuitised and centralised 
Vatican system shaped to purposes of disciplined 
efficiency all that remained to Rome of mediaeval 
Christendom after the great Teutonic revolt. The , 
Roman Curia and the Jesuit spirit have been to Western 
Catholicism as Brandenburg to Germany, or, as in 
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(Classical times, was Macedon to HeUas, the force that 
draws together in order to strengthen for warfare, the 
^ehergtetic principle of cohesion, which however involves 
to the substance in, which it has fixed its tentacles 
serious k>sses — losses likfely to be more serious as time 
goes on, losses to be balanced against the obvious imme- 
diate gains of decision of judgment and rapidity of action, 
the organism “moving altogether, if it move at all.” 

When we consider Rome’s spiritual imperialism in 
its bearing on European politics, the fact meets us that 
she maJ&es but little account of national interests as 
compared with the general aims of her organisation. 
This is, of course, natural to an international body of 
a highly centralised and bureaucratic character. Small 
nationalities have not derived much benefit from any 
support on Rome’s part, even though the Poles and the 
Irish have been among the most passionately devoted 
to her system of religion. She has, indeed, defended 
their religious interests, including rights of religious 
education, but beyond this their national aspirations 
have derived little help from the action of l^me as 
distinct from that of their own clergy. It is to the Irish 
priests, not to the Curia, that Nationalist Ireland owes 
a debt of gratitude for defending the instincts and 
traditions of the race. The genuine Papalist in these 
islands is rarely a keen friend of Irish nationality in 
itself as distinct from its bearing on the interests of 
the Church. 

The fall of the Empire of Austria, should this be the 
result of the war, or at least the breaking up into 
separate self-governing nationalities of its highly oom- 
pbsite and discordant elements, will mean some things 
, unpalatable •to Rome, and, m the long run, hostile to 
.her interests. The main fear which must be now felt 
at the Vatican in regard to the south-eastern portion of 
Europe — that in which the effort of Austria, supported 
"hy , Berlin, to gain further power in the (hrectiem 
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towards Constantinople has been the immediate cause 
of this war — is that of the revival and extension of Slav 
influence and of the Slav spirit. For, in spite of the 
ardent Roman Catholicism of one, Slav race, the Poles, 
as well as the fact that the Czechs of Bohemia are now 
of the same religion as their Polish neighbours (though 
in the Fifteenth Century they were the pioneers of 
Protestantism) and also of the presence of Uniat Slav 
Churches amid Eastern Christendom, the genius of the 
Slavonic race is, in the main, bound up with the Holy 
Orthodox Church, that Communion which has ever been, 
in spite of its ceremonial, its sacramentahsm, itar monas- 
teries, its invocation of saints, the unbending antagonist 
of Popery, in the strict sense of that word, throughout 
the centuries. 

Should the cause of the Allies triumph and should 
Constantinople be wrested from the Ottoman — for no 
matter in whose hands that city will be left, its tradi- 
tional association with Orthodoxy as its central spot 
and seat of its chief patriarchate cannot be ignored— 
there will lie, after the war, a unique and splendid 
opportunity before Eastern Christendom to prove that 
it is not, as Roman controversialists represent it, 3. 
petrified fragment, a mere offshoot, however large, from 
the main stem, from which life is slowly departing 
through the centuries, but that it has a message and a 
mission distinct from that either of Protestantism or 
of Rome. If by such reforms as the better education 
of her clergy, and the promotion of higher spiritual 
culture throughout her whole system, the great Orthodox 
Communion, with the Church of Russia at its head, can 
display awaking strength, while life stirs manifestly 
beneath her ritual and liturgic forms— the majesty and 
splendour of which, as the expression of *the moving 
drama of her worship, make the setting of the Roman 
Catholic cultus appear meagre in comparison— she will 
then present to an increasing number of Western 
Christians great attraction, above all to a powerful 
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school in the Church of Russia’s ally— England. To 
some students of Church history Catholicism appears 
but as the necessary extension of Rome, inseparable 
from it even in idea. To others Rome appears but as 
the chief see of Catholicism, favoured by circumstances, 
till through the Roman legend, both Imperial and 
Petrine, it rose to the hegemony of Western Christen- 
dom, a hegemony which is, however, no more necessary 
to the realisation of the idea of the Church than was 
the Holy Empire of the Western Middle Ages to the 
permanent character of European civilisation. To so 
wise gi mind as that of Dante, Christian Europe without 
the Csesar, the theocratic Head, would have been incon- 
ceivable. If Europe can live as a federation of nations 
(the ideal of the future) without a visible headship, 
why might not the Catholicity of the future realise its 
intercommunion through a federation of national 
Churches, without a visible Papacy? If Dante, in his De 
Monarchia, was mistaken as to the necessity of the one 
theocratic Head, why may not S. Thomas, the companion 
master mind to Dante, have been as to that of ithc other. 

No fear could strike more severely at the heart of 
Rome than the extension of the influence of a revived 
and regenerated Orthodox Church in Russia, gradually 
gaining a greater independence from political manage- 
ment as Russia becomes de-Germanised and therefore 
less Erastian, developing its teaching office to an extent 
unknown at present, advancing in importance as the 
vast Russian Empire and people advance, while the 
Communion of which it forms a part becomes again 
enthroned at Constantinople — Byzantium — by that time 
Christian in a better sense than before, the “ New 
Rome.” What a swing of the pendulum in retribution 
for 1204, when, two and a half centuries before the 
horror of the Ottoman conquest in 1453 fell upon it, 
■ Constantinople was sacked, and S. Sophia, the glorious 
Church of Justinian, defiled by the outrages of the 
Latin Crusaders, during that pontificate of the great 
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Pope Innocent III when the Roman See was at the 
burning zenith of its greatness. With Constantinople 
again the centre of Orthodoxy, and Russia touching 
the West in multitudes of ways, Rome would no longer 
be able to present her system as* the sole alternative 
to Protestant divisions, and, as far as it is distinct 
from them, to what appears to many the local com- 
promise of Anglicanism. 

There would be two suns in the firmament. Rome 
would have a powerful rival, whose ministerial Orders 
she has never ventured to question, in her own eccle- 
siastical line, a rival which, as represented by ijs^most 
rigid school, condemns the Pope as being but the first 
of Protestants, the pioneer of religious individualism as 
against collective authority. 

To the host of Russian peasants this war presents 
itself as a crusade, in which Russia bears the banner 
of Christianity in its only genuine form against the 
forces of the Turkish and Lutheran tyrants. In Petro- 
grad, when the news arrived that England had joined 
the Allies, the great ikon of the Mother of God of 
Kazan was carried out of the Kazan Cathedral, while 
thousands in the Nevski Prospekt, the famous artery 
of commerce and fashion, invoked the blessing of God 
the Saviour upon our own country, because she “had 
come to the help of the Lord against the Mighty.” 

As has been already pointed out, the future advance 
of Russia in civilization, liberality of mind, and contact 
with the West as a whole, and not merely, as in the 
past, with Prussian politics and French unbelief, means, 
as is manifest, as great an opportunity for the Orthodox 
Church as the rise of the Frank power— its monatchs 
the eldest sons of the Roman Church — did for the 
Petrine See in the earlier mediaeval period. Whether 
Eastern Christianity can display awaking life and 
use the new openings that will lie before her, is’ a 
matter within the womb of time. It is from Russia 
that such a movanent will come, if it does ootne. 
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Already there are indications in the attitude of the 
Russian Church towards ourselves of a desire to learn 
more of the Ang'lican position on the part of 
Russian Churchmen interested in things outside their 
own boundaries. The informal visits of eminent 
theologians of the English Churdh, who have delivered, 
by special invitation, lectures on our history and position 
in Petrograd, have increased the sympathetic interest 
of a section of Russian clergy and laity friendly to 
our Communion. On the other hand, lectures in 
England lately, in many places, on the Russian Church 
by sevgriil of our own Churchmen interested in Russia 
and its religion, have helped to dispel a little the thick 
clouds of ignorance and misconception so usual in 
regard to this subject on our own side. 

In spite of certain important features which they have 
in common as a hierarchical constitution, a married 
clergy (as far in Russia as the parochial priests are 
concerned), close connection with the State, and 
resistance to the Papal claims, it would be hard to 
imagine two Churches less likely, in their present con- 
dition, to understand one another than those of England 
and of Russia. The good points of each respectively 
are entirely opposite, and the same is true of their 
faults. The temper of healthy-mindedness, to use Mr. 
James’ expression in his well-known work on religious 
psychology, is perhaps the best feature of what we 
call the “mind of the Church of England.” Among 
the priests and religious laity of no other Church in 
Christendom is there, after all, such a sane, clean- 
minded humanism, so sensible a recognition of nature 
as having its part to play as well as grace in the 
production of a really good man and woman, and of 
nature as well as grace as the work of God, in contrast 
with that Dualism which would set one against the 
Other, and which has been the evil genius alike of 
mediseval and of Puritan Christianity. It was said 
of that typical English Churchman of modem times, 
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Charles Kingsley, that the secret of his charm and 
influence for so many people who were not, most of 
them at least, among the naturally devout, for people 
such as soldiers, sportsmen, and actors, lay in the fact 
that “ no natural man had in him so much of ,the 
spiritual man as had Kingsley and no spiritual man 
had so much of the natural man.” This is characteristic 
of the English clergy at their best, although the 
Kingsleyan parson without religion, of the loud, noisy 
type, advertising himself as “ good with men and 
boys,” preaching “ Empire ” rather than the Gospel, 
and oftener on the tennis -ground or gotfipourse 
than discharging pastoral duties, is a poor legacy of 
the “ muscular Christian ” movement which claimed 
Kingsley as its apostle, and which with its open-air 
breeziness and athleticism had a deeply spiritual side 
to it as well. 

To apply this fact of the congeniality of healthy- 
mindedness to the ethos of the English Church to 
the question of a drawing near to one another of ,that 
Church and the Russian — if the central and solidly 
English type of Churchmanship in this country be of. 
the kind of which Kingsley is a distinctive specimen, 
allowing, of course, for other and often deeper types, 
as, for instance, that of Dean Church or of the great 
Evangelical Simeon, allowing also for the fact that 
Wesley and Newman were products of the Church of 
England — ^it is plain that the ideal of the mens Sana in 
corpore sano, cultivated for God’s service, and for the 
fulfilment of His Will, is rather than the saying of S. 
Macarius to the sportsman, “ I hunt after God as you 
hunt after game,” or the idea underlying Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven, the conception naturally received 
with sympathy by the good average English Churdi- 
man, whether cleric or lay. Even in mediaeval times, 
the broad Chaucerian element must have rendered the 
growth of ecstaticas such as were so often to be found 
in Italian and Spanish convents less frequent than 
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aI)road, if not very unusual. As to the noblest type 
of sane Catholic mysticism, that of a Richard of Ham- 
pole or of a Juliana of Norwich, it was not absent, for 
its entire absence would have meant the drying-up of 
the springs of the spirit, but it is probably true that 
English piety has always had a sort of common-sense 
air about it, an affinity for Martha rather than for 
Mary. Matthew Arnold’s comparison of the Imitatio 
Christi with Bishop Wilson’s Maxims, and his con- 
clusion that the latter is more expressive than the 
former of the type of devotion natural and congenial 
to thoi English mind, is full of truth. The piety of our 
race, certainly of our Church, at least since the 
Reformation, has had a sober pedestrian air about it. 
It is alive to the dangers of raptures and keeps them 
under restraint. Hence natures at once passionate and 
religious, in spite of such instances as Christina Rossetti 
— Italian by race and temperament yet Anglo-Catholic 
of a mystical type by conviction — have had a tendency 
to break off from the Church of England. Crashaw 
and Bunyan left her in opposite directions. The truth 
is that all this healthy-mindedness in religion, excellent 
as it is on one side of it, akin as it is in its avoiding 
of the flamiboyant to the sober majesty of diction of 
the English Prayer Book, needs, as its complement, 
a more soaring attitude, the “ careless raptures ” of 
the saints. It needs what F. W. Robertson rightly 
called, as distinct from arm-chair piety, “ the grand 
abandon of Catholic penitence.” It needs depth and 
range, in a word, the mystical element which can in 
rare moments 

Dissolve us into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before our eyes, 

and makes possible the vision and the gleam in 
the light of the remembrance of which the 
dru^ery of dailcened days is lightened. It is 
this Mary rather than Martha conception which is 
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congenial to the soul of Russia. Hence, if the Russian 
peasants may need to leam from us English people 
that “ cleanliness is next to godliness ” and scrupu- 
lousness in regard to truth and to honesty is important 
as well as humility and kindness, we need to leam from 
them as well the lesson that Russia and its organic 
religion can teach — the necessity of vision, the calamity 
of the atrophy of the worship instinct (one of England’s 
greatest losses), and the fact that the sense of duty, 
even when most splendid, is the basis of religion but 
is not necessarily religion itself. Ethics in England 
are always present, but they are often the ethice of the 
nobler paganism. The ethical standard of Russia, 
though of course never fully conformed to, is distinc- 
tively and absolutely Christian. Sympathy, patience, 
obedience to the Will of God, sense of the unseen as 
greater than the seen, are its keynotes. So true is 
this, that the Russian nature, assimilating, however im- 
perfectly, the evangelic temper, has influenced pro- 
foundly the spiritual atmosphere of its own Church, 
by origin Byzantine, so naturally a Commimion in which, 
as in Greece itself, the racial element predominates 
over the mystical, and has suffused its ritual splendour 
with the tenderness and unworldliness of the Gospels. 
Now, it is precisely this mystical spirit, to be found alike 
among the crowds of poor people in the hospitable 
churches of Russia, the homes of the poor, or in the 
smaller gatherings of the Russian sects, which witnesses 
to the supernatural character of Christianity, and it is 
just this aspect of our religion which we in England 
as a rule, and especially in the Church of England, tend 
to forget. Hence we do not feel the need of worship, 
whereas in Russian religion worship is the essence of 
the whole thing, worship rather than philanthropy. In 
the Russian Church, whatever its defects, God’s house 
is essentially the house of prayer. Several places of 
Christian worship in England seem to be mainly used 
now for “Talks about Citizenship,’’ or as adjuncts to 
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a number of sodal congregational 0 rgianisatiana» but 
not as mainly the means of aateting into communion 
with the unseen and the eternal— this as the heart of the 
whole business, the object for which it exists. 

After all, the English middle-class religion, largely 
in the past at least, of the type created by the union of 
Puritanism with the Anglo-Saxon commercial spirit, has, 
with all its salubrity, domesticity, and industry, some- 
thing to learn even from the unwashed and half -starved 
crowds of peasant pilgrims who throng the great 
monastic churches of Russia. 

For^ middle-class English Puritanism, in spite of its 
many sturdy and solid virtues, in spite of the fact which 
must be admitted, even by those who like this type of 
religion and civilisation the least, that it has been, in 
the main, a force altogether for cleap and whblesome 
living, and has stood again and again for political 
liberty, yet has never realised to any degree the truth 
that money-making is one of the perils of the soul. 

The English middle-class temper, with its love of 
comfort and its strong sense of the sanctity of personal 
property and of every man’s house as his castle, has 
little or nothing in common with the Franciscan spirit, 
that spirit which had little delight in “ having,” but 
was essentially joyous with the freedom of the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field— of joy in widest com- 
monalty spread.” S. Francis taking poverty for his 
bride would be an unintelligible interpreter of Chris- 
tianity for such as Samuel Smiles with his Gospel of 
Getting On. Indeed, the Celtic Catholics of the West of 
Ireland, or the Russian pilgrims tramping to Jerusalem, 
would have been more likely to understand S. Francis 
t^n the English or, still more, the Lowland Scotch 
citizen, even when sincerely religious. It is a shock 
to the latter to realise that the idea that if a nun reads 
his Bible and keeps the Sabbath, and is at the same time 
9 . keen m!an of business, he will gain a sure reward by 
being ” blest in basket and in store ” is in no sense an 
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idea of the G<^pel at all. The truth is that, at its very 
best, the notion in question is old Jewish. It is of the 
atmosphere of the Old Testament, and not of that at 
its ideal heights. The instinct of the saints is against 
this view of religion. “ If thou \*ilt be perfect, sell all. 
that thou hast,” and “ How hard it is for a rich 4man 
to enter into the Kingdom ” — ^these ‘‘ hard sayings ” of 
Jesus are difficult to reconcile with the conceptions 
which underlie the works of Samuel Smiles. They do 
not call to our mind the picture of a successful merchant 
and of a comfortable domesticity, even though family 
virtues, honesty, and integrity have, of cours% ^Iso a 
real Gospel value. 

The setting and also the soul of the evangelic story, 
that great adventure of the spirit, is hardly ever under- 
stood and appreciated except by those who have ex- 
perienced some touch of privation and of pain, as 
sacraments of God received with fitting dispositions. 
It is not antecedently probable that such heart -piercii^ 
events as the Incarnation and the Passion would have 
taken place merely to order to make people a little 
more decent and respectable than they would have been 
had these events not occurred. The manner in which 
the poor and children are at home in the Russian 
churches is a splendid contrast to our stiff ways, and 
ought to outweigh misunderstanding of much on the 
other side that seems to English minds as petrified and 
needing to be changed at the touch of life. 

It is hard to realise what a source of unconscious 
refinement, civilisation, and courtesy, to consider only 
the earthly side of it, the people herded in the poorer 
quarters of our cities have lost by the fact that the old 
Catholic atmosphere, expressing itself in all sorts of 
ways, has gone to all intents and purposes. The one 
universal touch of poetry has been withdrawn. We 
have got a sort of unconsciously unreal homage to 
respectable convention— a vicarious homage often — in- 
stead. When the more vulgar-minded type of 
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j^uritanism still hleld under its control the Spirit of 
the middle classes, it might have been said that 
Mrs. Grundy had assumed the position of the pre- 
siding genius of ideal womanhood vice Our Lady 
^posed. This chafacteristic is undoubtedly one of 
thev'easons for the mental vulgarity of the English 
masses, a mental vulgarity greater, on the whole, than 
in other cq^ntries, in spite of the English good nature, 
good humour, and integrity. At the best, their idea 
of religion is too often a negative one — “ not drinking 
and swearing ” — the atmosphere of worship is unknown 
to th^pi^ and hence also the instinct of worship, long 
since killed. Religion and dulness are associated 
together, while art and beauty are at the opposite pole, 
and not quite safe. The effort to restore a truer instinct, 
whether its promoters are aesthetic or ritualistic, bears 
too often a sort of contingent and superinduced char- 
acter. Religious feeling of the more tender and gracious 
kind does not grow in England generally out of the 
roots of the soil as with the Russian and the Celt, 
serious as are some ethical deficiencies of both the 
latter races. Russia and India are the two countries 
in the world the races inhabiting which are the most 
organically religious. England and China are pre- 
dominantly ethical in sentiment, Russia and India pre- 
dominantly religious, in the more distinctive sense of 
that word. The spiritual build of thie first two is that 
of the mind of Martha, of the latter two of the mind of 
Mary. China Christianised would probably develop 
on lines of the sense of duty, of loyalty, of family affec- 
tion, India Christianised on those of mysticism and 
of the contemplative way. The defect of the one type 
would be the danger of Christianity being tamed and 
domesticated, yoked to the interests of the Family and 
of the State ; and of the other of its getting off the 
lines of sanity and discipline, and in its efforts to soar 
forgetting to serve. In the one case it would tend 
to be reduced to the position of an instrument and 
accessory of parts of life lesser than itself ; in the other 
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to stand in no practical relation to life as we Imo# it 
in any sense at all. 

Doubtless England has a most genuine regard for 
certain virile qualities, as honesty and truth-speaM^g, 
though much of this regard is Often only in th!eoriy...j 
and the “ religion of healthy-mindedness ” is ii><*the 
main, when not priggish, a wholesome and often a 
noble thing. Doubtless also the Church p£ England 
has influence over a large number of' the upper 
and professional classes, while many of those classes 
in Russia are total unbelievers. Upon the profes- 
sional and upper middle class the influence* pf our 
Church appears to be at its best. But the ewig 
Weibllche in us refuses to accept truth-speaking, 
honesty, and courage, admirable as these virtues are, 
as a complete presentation of the Gospel spirit, nor 
can we acquiesce in the regarding of good citizenship 
and philanthropy as an exhaustive account of the work 
which the Church of Christ is intend^ to perform, to 
the obscuring of the union of souls with God, with the 
unseen forces of good, with “ the powers of the world 
to come.” Certainly if other Churches can gain by 
contact with us, as they can in certain respects, yet 
we ourselves are bound to gain by every experience of 
other types of Christianity that saves us from complacent 
insularity and arrogant provinciality of mind. 

Any contact is good on our part with Churches which 
do not make respectability, or even academic culture, 
the climax of virtue, which realise and honour Christ’s 
preference for poverty, and regard adversity rightly 
used as sacramental, a brand mark of God’s favour, 
a scar which signs its bearer as an initiate of the free- 
masonry of the Cross. To the eye of faith, in spite of 
the religious backwater in which so much of Christian 
life appears to be at present confined, there is, after 
all, no evidence of the exhaustion of the boundless 
possibilities of Catholic Christianity when true to . its 
ideal as the wise scribe of the Gospels, “ bringing forth ; 
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thk^ new and old ” out of its treasures. “ There are 
no grey hairs upon the head of Judah.” The Church 
of Christ is never at the end of her resources. ” When 
the bridks are failing, Moses coroies.” Like a sort of 
untamable Proteus, defying death by capture and 
‘"analysis, Christianity while one in essential substance, 
yet Changes continually the accidents of its forms, and 
the Rationalism which, ever on the hunt after this 
omnipresent enemy, now thinks it feels at last the life 
force of the Church of Christ ebbing away under its 
clutches, awakes to find the influence and the vitality 
which seemed to be expiring again elusive, triumphant, 
riding* the blast, enveloping life on all sides, and spring- 
ing up in the most unlikely and unexpected quarters. 

In spite of all the incidental disappointments, the 
frustrating of the ideal, the constant contentment with 
the meagre actual, of the story of the Church of 
Christ, It is true of that Church in a better sense than 
that in which Shakespeare used the words to describe 
his mistress of enchantments, that 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

Catholic Christianity is, as in the Second Century 
struggle with Gnosticism, in the main stream of the 
life of the spirit. Theosophy, Christian Science, and 
other modem Gnosticisms, are not “of the centre.” 
They are Idiosyncrasies. 

It must indeed, however, be freely admitted that 
an unevangelical, illiberal Catholicism is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

A waspish, nervous clericalism is to the real Catholi- 
cism as the parasite that has taken possession of an 
organism is to the organism itself. 

The most dogmatic of Churches can be, in a true 
sense, the most liberal, if her dogmas are the pulsations 
of vital heart-truths, if they are valued as the protec- 
tive rampart securing the central shrine— that is, “ the 
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taMng of the Manhood into God.” Without this rooted 
at the core dogmas no doubt are petrifactions^ but so 
also without this are immanence idi^s phantom's. 

With this truth of the Incarnation glowing at its 
centre, the Athanasian Creed itself, with! its threatening 
thorns, can be rightly regarded as the unfolding ii^lJ^ 
its beauty and fragrance of the rose of Sharon. ^ 

The possible opportunities and new openings likiely 
to be presented to the great Churches of O^stendom 
after the war are, of course, only of importance in resgaxd 
to the re-Christianising of Christendom in so far as they 
stimulate and provide environment for new de^rtures 
in the efforts and adventures of the Ufa of the spfrit. 

Yet this life of the spirit does not merely operate 
in vacuo. It works along channels which God in 
history has cleft out for it, even if at times it overflows 
its brim, at other times with some fierce turn pierces 
for itself a new and unexpected course, breaking down 
the obstacles of centuries from: before its onrush. 

Are we at the eve of a new Pentecost— a white dawn 
after the night of war’s red rain has passed away? 

Will this world war be as the flame of a dread pur- 
gatory, a K&Oapaif, cleansing by pity and terror the old 
Christendom, burning out its rottenness? i 

Will it so clear away dead complacency an<r pride 
that out of their ashes can spring to life a new Christen- 
dom of penitence, forgiveness, and reconciling love? 

Or, as a terrible but not impossible alternative, is it 
true that, as ” Satan cannot cast out Satan,” so the 
methods of the arm of flesh, the appeal to the sword, 
however justifiable in the last resort in tlw political life 
of nations, in regard to the spiritual condition of Europe 
and of the world can never be instrumental in bringing 
things nearer to the mind of Christ? When peace is 
proclaimed will the divisions of Christendom be more 
stereotyped, the ruts in which the Church lives and 
works be as deep as ever, the inconsistent following 
of Christ as inconsistent or more so than in the time 
that now se^ns so far off— the time before the war? 



CHAPTER X 


CHRISTIAN REUNION-DIFFICULTIES 
AND HOPES 

In regard to modes of presentation of Christian truth 
and life in Western Europe, the time may be drawing 
near for realisation of the fact, to the truth of which a 
candid study of history bears witness, that neither side 
in the great controversy of the Reformation has been 
without fault, and that most of the one-sided polemical 
bookis for and against that event might safely be con- 
signed to the flames. 

The desire for reunion of Christendom, visible and 
organic, yet without mechanical uniformity, ought to 
grow and strengthen all round. But an essential 
preparation for any reunion movement must be severe 
self-criticism and corporate repentance on every side. 
If Rome persists in denying that any sins lie at her door, 
and! that she can answer to no approach that is not made 
as by a rebellious child to an insulted and injured 
Jnaother, the calkn and impartial study of history is not 
likely to bear out the truth of this claim. As education 
advances the reiteration of uncompromising statements 
in defiance of ascertained fact, or even of statements 
true in themlselves, yet perverted into practical false- 
hoods by the suppressio veri of the facts on the other 
side, will fail to have the vogue which they might have 
bad in a more ignorant period. 

Locking at its moral and spiritual condition as a 
nvhole, the truth is, as to the Church of the Middle Ages, 

NT 
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that it was probably neither thie paradise which Cardinal 
Gasquet would have us believe it, nor the inferno dis- 
closed by Mr. Coulton’s controversially used learnitig. 
The magnificent idealism of the Thirteenth Century, 
could not long sustain itself. EVen Innocent III w^ 
more secular than Gregory VII, while in Innooen^V, 
the Pope who was man of affairs par excell^r'i:e, we. 
have the beginnings of an unspiritual prqce^^ which at 
last made possible the Renascence Paptrcy and the 
Reformation as its consequence. 

Taking it en masse, clergy and laity together, the 
Churdi of the Middle Ages was, in fact, as ^I^wman 
said of S. Cyril, neither white nor blackf, but wMtey 
brown ; or rather, the extremes existed side by side. 

Protestantism must be candid enough to admit that 
it is itself not the whole but a part of Christianity, 
and that the full significance of the life and messagSi 
of Jesus to the world is incomplete without the truths 
which Catholicism witnesses for, in however, at present, 
one-sided a fashion. But Catholicism will also have 
to admit that if Protestantism is not the book but ah 
attempted correction in the margin, yet that the immense 
note of interrogation which we call the Reformation can 
only be erased by reconsidering the entire text with its 
implications and foregone conclusions m the volume 
so marked, even if the note of interrogation was put 
with violence, bias, and self-will. In fact, if there is the 
Protestant legend there is also the Catholic myth. The 
Church of knaves and hypocrites, the great spiritual 
imposition of Protestant imagmation, is a lie. No such 
body could have produced Rheims Cathedral and .West- 
minster Abbey imless artistic feeling and ethical per- 
ception are hopelessly contradictory. But the Church 
of none but holy Popes, hated by the wicked secular 
world because of their wisdom and disinterestedness, is 
also a dream, though a less repulsive one. Both views 
shrink at the tpuch of facts when the latter are candidly 
ascertained. 
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It is hard, no doubt, for sincere Roman Catholics to 
make any admission of non-agreesment of preconceived 
views with the experience of history, but the inevitable 
pressure of facts will force them more and more to 
•^admit it if they wish to be listened to by reasonable and 
intHUgent people. It is, of course, difficult for Catholics 
, to ali«»?y that Revolt is sometimes as necessary as 
Authority, ^.and Criticism as salutary as Tradition. It 
is hard, on the other hand, for religious Liberfals to 
realise that there is a danger of shallowness as well as 
of narrowness in religion as in everything else ; and 
that minds of a feeble commonplace order will still 
be feeble and commonplace, even though they may adop>t 
the conclusions of advanced New Testament criticism, 
call themselves “ Modernists,” and talk glibly against 
‘‘ obscurantism and reaction ” ; that if they are origin- 
ally feeble and shallow this kind of cant of heterodoxy, 
as bad as that of orthodoxy, does not make them any 
less so. It may be added that a good deal of so-called 
“ Liberalism ” in modern Christianity consists in the 
process of cutting off the branch on which you are 
sitting, or, when the Liberalism is of a milder typ>e, 
of trying to steer your boat broadside on. 

The truth is, though Liberals have not yet learnt this, 
that while Liberalism is an ingredient in religion, as in 
Ml life— a modifying and necessary ingredient— it can 
never compose the entire dish. For this something more 
positive and substantial is demanded. The Eighteenth 
Century, with its apparently final severance of the 
English pxjorer classes from the English Church, was 
the century par excellence of religious Liberalism ; 
mystery, dogma, sacerdotalism (in its better as well 
as its worst sense) were scouted, and ethical and rational 
Christianity was supreme. The result was, as always 
after such a process, and as in Protestant Germany 
largely to-day, empty churches, with the labouring 
people outeide. For all experience proves to the hilt 
tl^t the masses are held to religion by events and per- 
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sons, the concrete, not by theories and abstiactkjos. 
Hence the Eighteenth Century, the seculum raiional- 
isticam, on its relig^ious side meant the complete divorce 
— except for Wesley’s movement, ^which was anti-Lati- 
tudinarian — of the Church of England from the comipfWS' 
people. y' 

Both parties in this conflict that has dragge^^^nrough 
centuries, unless, indeed, the only progre^gs is to be 
always by antagonism (and this may be so, though it 
is not ideal), need to learn that while synthesis is the 
goal to aim at, and while we ought not to acquiesce 
in any lesser aim, yet that any result of synthesis can 
only, speaking generally, be attained through analysis, 
and reconstruction through disintegration, and hence 
that tradition and criticism have each a necessary 
place. 

For God’s way, in the long irony of history, is not ,to 
foreclose complications and difficulties by a sort of Deus 
ex Machina intervention, but to pursue the ad absardum 
plan, giving mistakes, errors, and perversions, whether 
authoritarian or liberal, time enough and rope enough 
with the inevitable result. 

The word Liberalism in relation to religion is, after 
all, a question-begging appellative, as other words of 
a similar kind are also. 

Just as there are “ Evangelicals ” without a tinge of 
the Gospel spirit, and “ Catholics ” who are in mind and 
temper hopeless sectarians, so there axe many illiberal 
“ Liberals.” Writers of the latter type in the Church of 
F.ngland are often, with an almost ludicrous inconsist- 
ency, engaged in the task of exciting old-fashioned 
Protestant feeling (as far as it still exists) against what 
they call the “ Neo-Catholic party,” on the grounds 
that the latter presumes to exceed or evade the teaching 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, while the virtuously indig- 
nant Liberal critic welcomes, or at least tolerates, a 
practical denial of a considerable part of the Nice^e 
or even the Apostles’ Creed on the part of ministers of 
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the Church and candidates lor her Orders. The case 
is not unknown of the diocese of a “ Liberal ” prelate 
in which unsoundness about the Virgin birth and the 
physical Resurrection of the Lord appears to be almost 
Ha^reconimendation for high prefenneint, while vestments 
arer^emly suppressed as far as possible as being “ dis- 
mal**!} the Reformation Settlement.” 

On'thd'lips of this type of theologian the Reformation 
Settlement is capable of elastic extension in an almost 
Unitarian direction, but is rigid in its Protestant ortho- 
doxy where the erring Ritualist is concerned. It is as 
if it <had “ a nose of wax.” 

But the process of making the flesh of English Pro- 
testantism creep, as the fat boy in Pickwick did that 
of Mr, Wardle’s mother, is every year less successful. 
The shock does not come off, nor is it at all clear that 
the Liberals are the persons who have any right to 
administer it. Meanwhile the Liberal Protestants go 
on writing essays and articles, while the " Neo- 
Catholics ” go on altering the parishes. Neither school 
can understand the other. They fight from opposite 
planes. The average ‘‘ Liberal ” is donnish, and khows 
little of the human nature of a parish and of the prac- 
tical work of the priesthood. The average ” Catholic " 
is ignorant, and regards the appeal to intelligence as 
unnecessary when “ the Church has spoken.” 

•When they do encounter, it is as in the manner in 
which Newman described his duel with Kingsley, a 
fight as if between a dog and a fish. Neither of them 
really gets at the other. There is no atmosphere com- 
mon to both. For the chief difficulty, as in all Christen- 
dom, so also in the Church of England, as to any under- 
standing between ” Catholic ” and “ Liberal,” between 
the school of tradition and authority on the one hand, 
and that of criticism and new light on the other, between 
the sacramentalist and the prophetic, the institutionalist 
and the rational ethical interpretations of Christianity, 
lies in the fact that each school lives and: moves in a 
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different atmosphere, and cannot thrive or, apparently, 
even breathe outside of its congenial environment.’ 

Every big movement, like the earth, brings its own 
atmosphere along with it as it pursues its course through 
history. " 

“The Oxford Movement,” said Father Dolling im- 
patiently, and yet to a large extent truly, “wa^f'roade 
up out of books.” Certainly if the school, oPreligious 
thought it represented was at its start academic, the 
pendulum, in the case of the mass of the younger repre- 
sentatives of its later developments, with the exception 
of some not engaged in parochial work, has swung in 
the directly opposite direction. The healthy, open-air 
boy of the best sort, who seeks Holy Orders and has 
learnt his religion practically at an advanced “ Anglo- 
Catholic ” Church, has often many first-rate points. 
Men of his type, as indeed of widely opposite schools, 
are redeeming the Church at the present moment of 
her judgment by their splendid work in the trendies — ■ 
splendid in its simple faith and courage and love for 
the “ dear fellows ” as he calls the soldiers, who give 
him a thousandfold their love and trust in return. In 
ordinary times he is content to slave in the slums. 
There is no sacrifice too great which he will not 
make for his lads. He is eager to present the 
Church of England as a living force for the social 
redemption of the poor. He longs to see her clothed 
in glorious ceremonial and yet having beneath this 
outward splendour the stigmata of discipline, labour, 
and sacrificial love. But his weak point lies in 
want of appeal to the intelligence. As a rule, he 
is unconscious of the momentum and diffusion of the 
new ideas that are penetrating everywhere, and perco- 
lating down through every strata of society, and by which 
even the least thinking class will in time be indirectly 
affected. He has neither the opportunity nor, it must 
be added, the inclination for reading. He seems some- 
times unaware that there are bigger subjects than eith^ 
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ritual or the Boy Scout Movement, and that religion, 
if it is to win to-day, must have a message affecting 
the whole of life. 

The same criticism can be passed about the personnel 
of many churches also of the religious complexion 
alhtded to above, where the unceasing claims of prac- 
tical V’tjour zimong a poor and ignorant population 
cannot be .pleaded in excuse for neglect of cultivation 
of intelligence— though in reality there is no excuse 
anywhere for blank indifference to subjects that are 
the A B C of all modern thought and that are bound 
to affect life and to “ go far ” in doing so. There are 
Church centres where indifference to ideas reigns 
supreme, accompanied by a hasty scorn of any aspect 
of truth not already provided for in the textbooks 
“ made up ” before ordination, or familiar through the 
weekly Church newspaper, and that without any excuse 
as^to lack of time for reading by virtue of the claims 
of strenuous “ practical work,” for little of such work 
is done. 

Hence follows hardness of mind — crude and hasty 
dogmatising taking the place of mental alertness and 
the discipline of intellect and spirit — or a sort of 
emotionalism and nervous feminine scrupulousness about 
minutise, the very opposite of the seriousness and depth, 
the range and sweep of the Gospels, representing the 
type of Christianity cultivated and encouraged. The 
result is the kind of neophyte, generally female, who 
seems to think with Father Tyrrell’s pious client “ the 
Gospels are so dry ” — dry, that is, in comparison with a 
certain type of devotional manual. 

We have not as yet reared as abundant a crop of this 
description as a sister Communion has in some other 
countries ; but there are places, of the religious hothouse 
description, where the process goes on gaily and daily, 
and it is invariably accompanied by that ignorance of 
and contempt for all the living thought of the present 
to which we have alluded, by a sort of insolent laziness 
of mind. 
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Hence follows the feebleness and inefficiency of the 
pulpit, the latter an instrument which when rightly used 
is even still one of the •greatest assets of religious and 
ethical propaganda in the best sense of the word. 

When we turn, however, to *the Liberal cami^wo 
find an opposite type of colour-blindness, and a liasty 
scorn as unjust, though in an opposite direptfon. If 
the Anglo-Catholics are in the world 'of thought 
decidedly weak in proportion to their numbers and their 
zeal, the Liberals are correspondingly behindhand in 
the world of religious activities of the evangelistic and 
pastoral description. There has been no purdij* Broad 
Churchman of the type of the “ Catholic ” Dolling 
or of the “ Evangelical ” Watts-Ditchfield— although 
men of that school, such as the late Canon Barnett, 
have done splendid social work. 

If the pastoral activities of a poor and populous 
parish do not lend themselves to the keeping ahead of 
the thought movements of the age, neither does the usual 
atmosphere associated with a cathedral close or a 
imiversity fellowship assist the perception of the best 
methods of grappling hand to hand with the sin and 
suffering of the “dim common populations.*’ Zeal 
for redemption as distinct from culture— in a word, 
the Gospel idea of the salvation of sinners — ^is not the 
strong point of the Liberals. The weakness of their 
school is an inadequate sense of sin, a tendency to the 
old Greek error of confusing sin with ignorance. It 
is only a tendency, but it exists, and it is a real weak- 
ness, in the face of facts. 

Both schools, indeed, touch life ; for if Liberals lay 
stress on thought, yet thought is a part of life, even 
when we allow to the full for the Bergsonian restora- 
tion of instinct or for the Pragmatist insistence on 
will. 

The staryation of intelligence, whether Ritualist or 
Evangelical be guilty of it, is no advantage to religion, 
but on the other hand, provokes by reaction the reiection 
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tibie latter. This must be fully admitted as a point 
, on th% Liberal side. 

But thought, articulated and rational, is not the whole 
of life, nor even— and here the latest efforts of 
psychology would agree— its deepest and most central 
portion. 

If the activities, spiritual and social, of a parish in 
a poor distrKt worked by keenly religious clergy, a 
hive of sell*-sacrificing labour, are not a complete 
presentation of the Faith of Christ, without some 
message for the intelligence, neither does the range of 
interest '* of the Hibbert Journal embrace the entire 
world as the object of Redemption. The deanery has 
its limitations as well as the slum. God only is Master of 
the full-orbed vision of truth. He only in the highest 
and completest sense “ sees life steadily and sees it 
w^jole.” If there is the pride of religion, there is the 
pride of criticism. Spiritual colour-blindness is the 
monopoly of no school. Prejudice and bigotry are 
ail the more dangerous because the less suspected when 
they are found linked with “ Liberalism,” up-to-date 
theological culture, and the German theories before 
which, until the war. Broad Churchmen bent with such 
profound docility, than when they are found in unison 
with the mental processes of men of the opposite type. 

In comparing the “ Catholic ” and “ Liberal ” we 
have thought specially of present-day, Church of 
England conditions, although we are dealing with the 
preliminaries necessary if ever Christians of opposite 
types and sections are to learn to receive each other’s 
witness and to correct their own mistakes. The Church 
of England, however, is useful for studying within 
limits the operation of conflicting tendencies and con- 
victions which mingle or wrestle within her, and which 
outside her are only found isolated from one another. 

Protestant Liberalism has to reckon with* one absolute 
'wrtainty which stands out amid the most thorough- 
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going and scientific investigation of primitive religicm. 
This is the fact that the idea of a church, as involving 
that of collectivist and sacramental membership in a 
sacred community, is of the original essence of natural 
religion. It is no late appendix ’made by a design^g 
priesthood to a simple, rational Faith. That eminent 
scholar. Miss Jane Harrison, writes in a review in 
the New Statesman, October 23, 1915,, of The Ele- 
mentary Forms of Religious Life, by Professor Durk- 
heim of the University of Paris, concentrating the main 
conclusions of the author’s thesis ; “ Everywhere by 
a pardonable paradox the worshipper antedates "ihe god ; 
the church not only fosters but positively engenders the 
god ; without a living church, as Protestants are 
sadly learning, the god dies down or shifts into the 
barren devil of scepticism.” However objectionable 
may appear this critic’s mode of expression in the above 
quotation, yet even if, as seems likely, she implies 
an Agnostic innuendo, the substance of her statement 
appears amply borne out by all the available evidence. 
Nor is it really inconsistent with Theism as a grradual 
and progressive revelation through Humanity. Instead 
of a primitive Deist putting to himself teleological con- 
siderations and arriving at a simple monotheism of 
the reason, we have totemism, the totem not as yet 
a god, rather a tribal badge, but with this the com- 
munity with its rite of initiation — the incarnation, in 
a sort of germ form, of the first stirrings of religion. 
Religious Individualism, whether of Reason or of 
mystical Intuition— whether of the intellect, as the 
Eighteenth Century thought, or of the inner depths of 
the personal soul as a certain school of Modernists 
seem to believe — is in no case the historical cradle 
of primeval religion. The latter has its start in 
Collectivism, and in so far as it has an inner root 
of mysticism at all, it is collective not individual 
mysticism. 

The social, the Catholic element, is of the very bone 
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and structure of religion as it lies in its difti primeval 
cradle. 

The subjective and individualist elements, though 
destined to appear afterwards full of power and 
grandeur, yet emerge later in the evolution process, 
and alone they can never constitute religion. It is 
true that we must not judge the nature of religion, 
any more than art or science, exclusively from its 
dim beginniiJgs. The totem and the taboo do not 
exhaust its meanings. The cathedral is more charac- 
teristic of it than the joss-house, the prophet than the 
medicine-man, the saint than the faMr. It can dis- 
engage itself, without ceasing to be a religion, from 
what may be called the lower supernatural. The 
magical vesture of early religion formed but the baby 
clothes which its grown limbs can dispense with. It 
is not what it has been, or even what it is, but what 
it* is becoming which reveals the inmost and truest 
character of its essence. The centre of it, the main 
stem, displays itself the last as husk and envelope 
fall away. Yet the essential elements of developed 
religion are to be found in embryo in its cradle and 
its swaddling bands. Their beginnings arq- rude 
prophecies of their future. The fact that religion 
commences in the clan idea, and not in solitary in- 
tuition or ratiocination, that it is in its essence and 
inmost fibre social, proves that the idea of the Church, 
the clan spiritualised and universalised, is one of the 
most important of its rudimental and permanent factors, 
and that it cannot be reduced, without tenuity and 
serious loss, to two root elements only, God and the 
individual soul. 

German Protestantism is affording us practical ex- 
, perienoe of this, which the study of Comparative 
Religion and the history of primitive beliefs proves 
to the hilt. Without a cult and a church, religion is 
a thin, disembodied thing and always aristocratic in 
a bad sense, shifting and fading from faith into {^- 
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osophy, receding into the brain from the broad human 
life, and in the brain maintaining a rather forlorn and 
desperate existence against the inevitable difficulties 
whidi the Theistic hypothesis, when detached from any 
idea of a Revelation in History, (.suggests in view of 
this, as far as Moral Sovereignty goes, apparently 
God-forsaken world. Nor is the appeal to conscience 
taken alone or to spiritual experience, severed from 
Christianity, a whit less aristocratic. Th^ cumulative 
effect of many experiences inhering in an organic col- 
lective life, and not the hermit-like witness of the 
solitary soul, supplies the atmosphere of faith an^ makes 
possible a people’s religion. * 

My praise shall be of Thee in the great congregation. 

The primitive worshipper was not a being like 
Rousseau's “ noble savage.” He did not gaze* into 
the starry heavens, or into the depths of conscience, 
like an anticipation of Kant, and, discovering God, say 
afterwards to his fellows, “ Go to, let us form a church 
and start institutional religion.” No “ Social Con- 
tract ” like that which the Eighteenth Century imagined 
in politics preceded in religbn cult and community. 
They sprang out of the social nature of man from the 
inherent, organic elements of his life of kinship, 
quickened, as Christians believe, by an imseen Power. 
Nor is the relation of institutional religion to spiritual 
religion merely as that of astrology, to astronomy, only 
preceding it as the husk in a sense shoots forth before 
the kernel and yet afterwards falls away. The ex- 
perience of all history of religion goes to prove that 
in some form, though varying in detail, the institutional 
element is of its essence, that when religion ceases to be 
public, social, and externalised, when it loses its power of 
knitting men in one— its healthy objectivity, its capacity 
of being touched and handled— it ceases to be, in any 
broad and effective sense, religion at all. It may remain 
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in certain souls as an aspiration, or an ideal, or an 
intuition, or a risumi of the supersensuous, but it 
ceases to be religion in the sense in which— 

The wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err therein. 

It no longer summons or constrains by a common 
appeal. It becomes academic and intellectually aris- 
tocratic, rather than simple and humane, a Faith of the 
millions. It is unintelligible to those common people 
who heard Christ gladly. The air it breathes is too 
thin and rarefied for them to move in. The herd are 
at first its despair, and after a time the object of its 
contempt. After all, although there was plenty of 
unChristlike corruption in the Church of S. Cyril of 
Alexandria, that of the Fifth Century, yet Kingsley, 
“Broad" as he was, shows us in Hypatia that S. Cyril’s 
religion, with its “doors open all day to the leper and 
the; slave,” was in the main stream of progress while 
Neo-Platonisto, the Liberalism of his time, was in a 
side eddy. 

In a recent number, of all places, of the Hibbert 
Journal, that organ in the main of advanced religious 
Liberalism, we read the following in a remarkable 
article head^ “Why we are fighting”: — 

“ In fact, the world tragedy which we are witnessing 
to-day is the death of Protestantism. Not for a moment 
do I imply by this any rejuvenescence of Catholi- 
dsm.” [By this the writer evidently means the present 
Jesuitised system, that which is still mastered by the 
spirit of the Counter-Reformation.] 

“I mean that the great world-phase which began with 
the Reformation is nearing its end — in unspeakable 
holocaust, in vast dissolution ; and yet, like the labour- 
ing ocean in the sublime language of Schiller, ‘as if 
striving to bring forth another sea.’” 

The truth is that Teutonic Protestantism— as a spirit, 
and not merely a set of dogmas— is closely connected 
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with Teutonism, and that therefore the fall of the 
latter from its pinnacle of exclusive predominance 
in the mental estimation of English people of the 
educated and at the same time strongly ethical type^— 
the type to which Carlyle appeal^, on the whole suc- 
cessfully, for Prussia in Victorian days— must bring with 
it also the passing away from out of its solitary, pre- 
eminence of the stark, distinctively Protestant temper 
regarded as the only representative 9f the anima 
Christiana that is worth considering by the' English 
race. 

The discovery for the average Briton of the splendour 
of the French spirit, and the still newer discoi^ery of 
the generosity and depth of the soul of Russia, cannot 
but detach the more thoughtful people in this country 
from the idea that the kind of temper celebrated by 
Kingsley is the final and complete presentation of 
Christianity for the Anglo-Saxon, however real dts 
excellences undoubtedly are. 

This war will justify the way of looking at European 
religion, as to its spirit and setting, of Matthew Arnold, 
rather than that of J. A. Froude, in spite of the former’s 
misunderstanding of Biblical and Christian theology. 

The educated English, their sympathies now 
thoroughly antiiPrussianised, and the eyes of their 
intelligence opmed after the Carlylean drench, are 
learning to bum what they have adored. 

They are learning that “ sweetness and light ” are 
better methods for the promotion of thought and life 
in Christian civilisation than the Stafm and Drang 
element in which J. A. Froude revelled. Our religious 
sympathies are becoming de-Germanised as those of 
our forefathers became de-Romanised, and in both cases 
alike by the practical logic of facts. 

Yet even if Prussian theologians have openly 
approved about Belgium and the Lmitania, it is also 
true that the splendidly courageous Cardinal Mercier, 
whom all that is just in Europe honours, held , his 
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tongue when the reality of the Congo atrocities and 
the responsibility for them of King Leopold and his 
dividend-hunters was proved and exposed, denuncia- 
tion proceeding from one or two Belgian Socialists 
alone. The clergy of Belgium, now suffering a martyr- 
dom, some of which recalls the story of the Congo, 
preserved a judicious silence. 

King Leopold, responsible up to the hilt for that 
ghastly business, was a “ good Catholic ” though a very 
bad man, and the austere and saintly primate who has 
now stood forth as the champion of the Belgian nation 
preachbl a glowing sermon at the burial of the royal 
personage in question. 

But the condition, as regards public life, to which a 
thing which has been in many places and times so 
virile and effective for the ethics of good citizenship 
as Protestant Christianity has been reduced in Germany, 
ought to open the eyes of reasonable intelligent laymen 
to the fact that clericalism is not the only evil, though 
no doubt an evil it is, that a Church spiritually timid 
and tamed under the State may be an even worse evil — 
that if the first may be mediaeval and reactionary, the 
second may be consistent with a State practically pagan 
in a hard, anti -moral sense. For the first perverts the 
Kingdom of God on earth to a Kingdom of this world, 
the second makes the Kingdom of God a thing of purely 
interior sentiment, while public life is conducted on 
principles from which all ethics except a perverted 
patriotism, swollen up with vfipig, are logically excluded. 
The Christian Church in such a condition, even where 
direct ethical issues are involved, has lost prophetic 
Utterance. It speaks with bated breath and “ cringing 
humbleness.’’ It is no Domini CaniSy or Watchdog of 
the Lord. 

The war, in this as in other respects, may help us to 
learn that error is manifold, and that the State can go 
wrong as well as the ’Church*— in fact, that we are all 
fallible, mcluding the laity. 
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We have seen in the tragedy of Germany’s moral 
blindness the outcome, among other thingis, of what that 
eminent ethical and literary critic, Mr. T. R. Glover, 
who is no ecclesiastically minded writer, justly calls in 
his Christian Tradition and its Verification the “ policy 
of a tame cat clergy and a mailed fist State.” 

Dr. Dollinger said of the Protestant Church of Ger- 
many that it was “ born of a connubial alliance between 
professors and princes.” This is true entirely of the 
present Church, formed by the State-made juhction of 
Calvinists and Lutherans, but, if we substitute 
” preachers ” for ‘‘ professors,” it is also (true of 
the older Lutheranism. ' 

It is becoming plain that Erastianism and Ultra- 
montanism do not constitute between them a dilemma 
on the horns of which the religious mind of Europe 
must be tossed, but that there is a third alternative 
better than either— i.e. the ideal of a “ Free Church in 
a Free State,” an ideal acceptable neither to Erastian 
Berlin nor to clericalist Vienna, but none the less that 
towards which the new Europe is likely to move. 

The decline of Spain and of the Hapsburgs marked 
the passing of the political and coercive power prac- 
tically claimed by the mediaeval Church, or exercised 
on its behalf. The exposure of the Prussian spirit 
and of its dominion over Germany marks the end of 
the attempt to combat ecclesiastical domination by re- 
ducing the Church to a tame chaplaincy. It marks the 
discovery of what may be called the LatitudmariatU 
fallacy, the view that religion is purest when its em- 
bodiment, the Church, is docile and complacent, that 
it can soar highest when its wings are clip'j>ed. This 
fallacy, which is very congenial to English p>oIitical 
philosophy and to the Ei^lish legal mind, and has 
been held by writers as different as Macaulay and 
Hallam, has received’ a crushing blow to-day in Qer- 
many, its congenial nursery and first home. We are 
learning that a really spiritual Church' should be no 
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tame cat of the State, but a thing of power, and of that 
as based on freedom, though it is the power of a prophet, 
not of an inquisitor. 

The question of «the Reunion of Christendom has 
suffered in gaieral interest partly because it is often 
considered to be the expression of a purely utopian 
aspiration, incapable of realisation on this side of 
Heaven, partly because unity is popularly but mis- 
takenly 1.dentified with uniformity, but also because re- 
union has appeared to be a question of an exclusively, 
ecclesiastical nature. “ What connection is there,” it 
might be asked, “ between this ideal and the issues 
of the war? ” There is, however, a very powerful 
connection. 

After the war the international aspect of European 
•life and of human society generally will be brought for- 
ward in connection with the regulation of difficulties 
between nations by some better method than that of 
settlement by slaughter. 

The idea of a Family of Nations dwelling side by side 
with a common understanding, as distinct from a jungle 
in which beasts of prey roam with the intention of 
making a meal of the weaker creatures, will be, or at 
least ought to be, the conception of the condition of 
.Europe, chastened and brought to a true view of things 
by the consequences of the war. 

Whether it will be so or not, at least it represents the 
! direction in which the best men will wish history to 
develop. Every good man is bound to labour, after 
this horror is past, for the extirpation of Moloch, not 
only in Prussia but everywhere. His reign of centuries 
must no longer be taken for granted. This grisly idol 
is no inherent necessity of things. 

Now, the greatest assistance and incentive to this 
would be a Christendom in which intercommunication 
and fraternal intercourse between the various parts of 
the Church of Christ and the possibility of her organic 
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united action on great questions of a idoral nature was 
at least the goal aimed at. 

The nobler pacifism, the pacifism of the Prince of 
Peace and of the Beatl Pacifici, demands as its best 
vehicle and instrument a Christendom, and not merely, 
as the Kikuyu policy would have it, a Protestantism 
“ that is at unity with itself,” not indeed by external 
mechanical uniformity, but by an inward life that, 
though interior in its wellsprings, yet, bjr the law of 
the religion of the Incarnation, cannot rest unfil it has 
sought embodiment in a visible and reconciled Body, 
the Body of Christ. • 

It is this aspect of religion as an international, socially 
reconciling force which Comte rightly accentuated and 
which Protestantism in its exaggerated assertion of ex- 
clusive claims of the individual soul, and in its national 
limitations, as well as the Roman reaction against the 
Reformation, in the concentration of interest by the 
policy of the Curia on the oiling and working of 
the ecclesiastical machine, alike tend to ignore. What 
an unhappy evidence of the perversion of what ought to 
be the unifying work of religion is afforded, to take a 
glaring example, by the history of Ireland for past 
centuries; Christianity, at least among the conquerors, 
becoming the vinegar keeping a sore inflamed, or the 
knife turned in a wound ; religious strife ruinir^ art 
and dividing society. 

We have alluded to Ireland, and here we may be 
allowed a not altogether irrelevant digression. 

The truth about the sister island is that before she 
can reach a type of Christianity that teaches mien to 
love rather thirn to hate, their fellows, before she can 
giet out of the religious ruts in which the past Eng- 
lish policy of ruling that country by dividing her has left 
her, she may probably pass through a zone of religious 
indifference. Before Belfast and Cork can come to, 
understand one another their distinctive types of religion, 
the Boyne-water creed of a tribal Yahveh, occupied with , 
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the interests of Ulster Orangemen, on the one hand, or 
the religion which would keep the southern Irish in a 
sort of clericalist nursery on the other, must, both of 
themi loosen their grip on the intelligence of young 
Irishmen and Irishwdmen. The fact that Irish lads are 
fighting together in the trenches may begin this emanci- 
pating process ; the effects of the approaching self- 
government may continue it. 

Ther^nee<^ not be, and ought not to be, a rejection 
of Christianity, and there certainly will not be, since 
Ireland is one of the few countries in Europe, Russia 
being, .another, in which the Christian religion is in the 
soul and temper of the people. 

Rationalism and the Irish spirit are radically in- 
compatible, in spite of the lucidity and curiosity of 
the Celtic mind. But there will be, we hope, and 
certainly there ought to be, a rejection of those modes 
of ’working Christianity which make the latter a thing 
which has embittered the heart and fettered the intelli- 
gence, and which hinders the youth of a country from a 
common sharing in sympathetic interests. By a dreadful 
perversion of Christ’s law of love religion in Ireland 
has been the barrier reaching to heaven (but not let 
down from heaven like the uniting sheet of the apostolic 
dream) which has prevented the young Irish Catholic 
and the young Irish Protestant from joining hands and 
hearts together. Religion in Ireland has soured the 
very milk of human kindness. It has been the enemy 
of frank comradeship, of common patriotism, between 
all Irishmen. Mephistophcles in Goethe’s poem de- 
scribes himself as “the spirit I, that evermore denies.” 
Irish religion might describe itself as “ the spirit I, 
that evermore divides.” Belfast needs to “ emerge ” from 
the Sixteenth Century and the South from the Four- 
teenth. The clergy need also to be confined to their 
proper business— ministering, not “ bossing.” A healthy, 
.ittot Mti-religious, sense of the importance of human 
fife in the present, a frank recognition of the beauty 
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and humour of existence, an apprehension of the irra- 
tionality of the attempt to make human beings into 
bad imitations of angels instead of clean-living men 
and women— all this is bound to come. But before it 
comes Irish religion on both sides* with all its kteenness 
and eagerness, must undergo a “ sea-change.” 

Irish Romanism and Irish Protestantism alike will 
enter, no doubt slowly, into the crucible. The things 
that imite the members of the young an<l nevj Ireland 
will be found to be greater and more important than 
those which have divided their elders into hostile camps, 
—and still partially hinder fellow-feeling betWfean the 
younger people on both sides. 

Ireland will not go back absolutely into her ancient 
ruts after the war. The tribal god of North Ireland 
and the clericalist god of South Ireland will neither of 
them satisfy minds that will inevitably begin to thaw 
and to be on the move. Influences making for 
solidarity, European and international, will trickle into 
the young Irish brain, and still more into the young 
Irish heart. Education will get restive within its leading 
strings. This will mean in the North a more humane, 
less Book of Judges type of Christianity, though at 
first among the more educated and less partizan. 
The god who will march at the head of the Ulster 
Covenanters, the stark tribal North of Ireland Yahveh, 
will become gradually unbelievable. So also will the 
god the future of whose religion in Ireland stands 
or falls with Maynooth, and who has given his cause 
into cominission to the Jesuits to look after— the head 
of the clerical interest in Europe. .We may hope, with' 
some chance of success, that the God of Humanity 
revealed by Christ, God who is the Father alike of Irish 
Catholics and Irish Protestants, will be seen to be a 
Being more worthy of belief and of love than these 
misapprehensions, these idols of the mind. But the 
desert of unsettlement may have to be crossed before 
young Ireland reaches the promised land, and an intelr 
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ligent and large-hearted Christianity is more prevalent 
in her borders. In Ireland, as elsewhere, the war 
marks the deathbed of an epoch. It may be the opening 
of a new door into the unexpected, into a wider world. 
Will young Ireland have the strength and resolution to 
open that door and keep it open, whatever its religious 
advisers on one side or the other, and their respective 
political abettors, may think or fear? 

To return to the wider issue, it is at any rate certam 
that, whatever the sins of Rome, no so-called “ Settle- 
mentj”' coming from the troubled Sixteenth Century 
should, or need, bar the way towards thie realisation of 
the splendid and practically fruitful aim of the Reunion 
of Christendom. If the Rama locuta esl, causa finita 
est of S. Augustine is not true in the sense in which 
modem Rome applies the saying, neither is it the case 
that causa finita est because of the opinions of th« 
intolerant Luther and Calvin, or of the rationalistic 
Zwingli, or of the vacillating and Erastian Cranmer. 
Whatever their virtues, or whatever the excuses for their 
failures, what right had these men to say practically, in 
Newman’s words, “ Time to come will think with us ”? 

The Reformation era had no mandate to lay down 
the law for all the Church’s future years. Even on 
Protestant principles the open Bible counts, but not 
the Reformers’ opinions about its meaning. There is 
no reason why we should follow Rome’s mistaken ex- 
ample by hesitating to revise, and if necessary to alter, 
any self-satisfied position on our own part which would 
oppose the non possurriMS of prejudice and self- 
righteousness to the demand for deepened penitence 
— ^individual and corporate— as the preparation for the 
goal to. which we should set our faces, the reconciliation 
of the whole of_ Christendom as the best step towards 
claiming the kingdoms of this world, both those nomin- 
ally inside and those outside the covenant, for the rule 
of the Redeemer. 
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It is a r^enerated Catholic Christianity whitA 
humanity, however unconsciously, needs. It is Christi- 
anity in action, the social Christ speaking with the 
Galilean accent. And it is a reality — at once the 
Mysterium Fidei and also a humap fact. Hence, too, 
many good men and women feel towards the great 
Church which claims to embody this Catholic spirit a 
real drawing and attraction. They carmot bear to hear 
the coarse caricature of it which exaggerates its faults 
and %nores its virtues. *' 

But side by side with Catholicity is another system, 
implicated with it, possessing it— a system not, indeed, 
as a rule seeking earthly luxury, but far too hiuch 
influenced by what old theologians have called libido 
domiiumdi (the lust for “ bossing ”), a spirit lacking in 
veracity, in simplicity, in the Christ-like temper, a spirit 
of an earthly court rather than of a heavenly Church. 
It is, in Father Tyrrell’s words, the hawk holding the 
purer Catholicism, as the dove, in its clutches. 

Hence, on the other side to what has been said 
before, so many good and Christ-loving men and womien 
are profoundly repelled by the Communion of which 
Rome is the head. They regard its agents as seeking 
to deprive souls of the liberty which the Redeemer’s 
blood has gained for them. They are filled with 
astonishment that others, as good' as themselves, can 
allow themselves to stray within, or even near, the 
enchanted air. 

Sometimes in regard to the great Communion of the 
West feelings of attraction and of repulsion— attraction 
towards some elements or features of her system, repul- 
sion towards others — coexist in the mind of one indi- 
vidual. This is the case more often than at any previous 
period in the history of religion. Thlis divided sympathy 
is a phenomenoin of the present day not confined to 
religious questions alone. The mental and spiritual 
type of Falkland during the English: Civil War is one 
more comlmon by far now than then. “We are tom., 
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asund-er/* as De Lamennais once said, “ no longier 
between two horses, but between two worlds.*’ 

The need of spiritual fellowship, the value of religious 
collectivism, on the one hand, on the other the necessity 
for individuality and .personality in things of the spirit, 
as in all else that is worth doing, draw the souls of men 
and women of the present in opposite directions. Hence 
come spiritual utterances of one kind or another from 
quarters from whence the respective messages would 
be the l^st expected. It is an age of surprises. Voices 
are heard crying for liberty of spirit from amid the 
ranks cf Rome, and expressing discontent with Pro- 
testant dryness and anarchism from the centre of the 
Protestantism of America. Drift and counter -drift are 
characteristic of the age, in spiritual as in all other 
matters. 

The able author of Father Ralphs an Irish Roman 
Catholic, and writing, from! within, a novel which has 
all the mark’s of being an autobiography, presents to us 
a repulsive picture of the present-day Catholicism of 
the land of S. Patrick. Mental vulgarity, provinciality, 
and spiritual sordidness, in his view, fill that Church in 
Ireland in every comer of its life. On the other hand, 
we read The Lady Next Doer of Mr. Harold Begbie, 
and we find the latter— an English Protestant to the 
backbone, abhorring Ritualism, and an enthusiast of 
the eager modem humanitarianism’ of the latest Free 
Church and, above all, Salvationist developments — agoing 
to Ireland and being fascinated by the Gemiithli^keit, 
the courtesy, the good humour, and the tenderness of 
feeling of Irish Catholics, especially of the peasant 
type. He stays with bishops of the Roman Communion, 
he laughs with priests (not at them), he jests good- 
humouredly with mother superiors as they show him 
dVer the institutions of their Order. 

; Probably the truest estimate lies somewhere between 
ihe conception of the Irish Roman Catholic Church as 
mentally sordid and vulgar, as seen in Father Ralphs 
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and the rather too roseate glow in which she appears 
to the author of Th£, Lady Next Door, an author who 
is a little too like Mr. Broadbent in John Bull's Other 
Island. 

Even the instinctive shrinking tff such writers as Mr. 
Begbie from the Mass is overcome by the sight of 
the worshipping multitude meeting, as they believe, 
Christ there imder that form and in that way. Visitors 
to Ireland have noted the crowds in the p|)orer^ quarters 
of the cities standing in the streets outside the 
churches hearing Mass on Sunday mornings because 
there is no room for them within, since the building 
is full to the doors. All they ‘can see are the 
twinkling lights, all they can hear is the little bell 
as the action at the altar goes on swiftly to itS' 
close. 

At such sights an observer of Mr. Begbie’s stamp, 
however puzzled he may be, becomes softened in he*art 
in spite of himself. Subjectively at least he is at one 
with the believing crowd, yet his line of spiritual 
ancestry is apparently from! the Puritans, who looked 
on Irish Catholics as Amalekitcs to be exterminated, 
who sold the Celtic boys and girls of the West as slaves 
to the Barbadoes, and stigmatised their religion as “ a 
lie and an abominable superstition.” 

But to revert to Father Ralph. Does that remark- 
able book or do Mr. Begbie’s sketches give the true 
inwardness ? 

All goes to prove that we live in a shifting age as 
to religion, from which, indeed, only certain approxi- 
mate conclusions can be gathered. Some fairly reason- 
able judgments about the whole question are as 
follows : — 

That Protestantism in its foreign, more non-Catholic 
or anti-Catholic and also logical and scholarly form, 
especially in Germany, is working itself out into a 
system of religious thought, in which the Fa,ith of 
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thfe Incarnatioa is a negligible factor, if not a dis- 
appearing one. 

That in this form of religion abroad the belief usually 
regarded as the Christianity of History is now some- 
thing which you can "take or not, and still be in either 
case a member or official teacher of the Protestant 
State Church, but which an increasing number of intelli- 
gent members, including clergy, of that Church have 
no use |pr, since their spiritual experience, which is a 
genuine one, does not testify to any need for it, and the 
“ lowered estimate of Christ ” serves them quite well. 

Another conclusion, also not unfairly arrived at, will 
be that the large human element in the older, or 
Catholic, form of Christianity, whether Western or 
Eastern, is of growing interest to all who realise that 
only through the human can we know the divine, and 
that for this purpose the human element when most 
simple and natural, and when least sophisticated by 
any attempt to give exclusive supremacy to intellect, 
is the most serviceable. The philosophy of Bergson 
is giving to instinct a new importance, here as else- 
where. 

The above, however, are not the only elements of the 
problem. 

It is also true that the Catholic system in union with 
Rome has, especially since the Reformation, evinced a 
certain inability to develop the freer elements of the 
Christian life, at least in a large and ungrudging way 
— ^the prophetic as well as the priestly, the charismatic 
as well as the institutional — and that this failure is 
mainly due to exaggeration of external elements, and 
to the non-educative character of the type of authority 
in which the system has expressed itself. 

The Roman form of Catholicism in its strict, disci- 
plined character— since the Council of Trent— is lacking 
in elements necessary to the full perfection of religion 
—elements which are as truly present in the Gospel 
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record as are even the best of those which Rome 
encourages in her children. Some of these elements 
the East could supply, others of them England. 

The end of the war will probably see, through Russia, 
Eastern Orthodoxy making an impression upon the 
imagination of Western Christendom in a way which 
that Church has never done before, and brought visibly 
before the eyes of the world by its fully restored con- 
nection with Constantinople, its ancient s^at. Increased 
intercourse between the non -German West an<i Russia 
and the more sympathetic understanding of the latter 
will tend the same way. At the same time, the^type of 
Western Catholicism that will have justified itself 
through heroic fortitude and patience under appalling 
trials will be the martyr Churches of France and of 
Belgium, not the diplomatic Curia sitting on the fence. 

But the renewal of Catholicism is not necessarily that 
of Latinism. The heart, the reason, the imagination 
cannot fail to acknowledge the greatness of the Catholic 
Idea. The Roman malaria is repellent to all three, 
although, of course, a certain constitutionally regulated 
primacy of the Roman See is of arguable advantage for 
a reunited Christendom as a centripetal force, in spite 
of the lately missed opportunities, which prove Rome 
lacking in long-sighted wisdom. 

Just as the social conscience becomes enfeebled when 
individuality is crushed, so also the richness of the 
Church’s life will only be rendered possible by the 
variety and spontaneity of the tributary streams which 
pour themselves into the central river of her collective 
and Spirit-fed experience. 

But Reunion “ lies on the knees of the gods,” or, 
rather, isince we think of it as Christians, in the mind 
of the Spirit. All we can see are opportunities, itnrnens e 
and inviting, suggesting possibilities in the most varied 
directions, opportunities from which lines stretch out 
into a land of dreams. 

And yet it is possible — we must never doubt it— that;. 
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Is in boots ol insight nled 
ij be in years of toil foied. 



to its celestial pattern, 

The duty ol Idealisi is as iidi a duty as that of 
Realism. The Dream must precede the Business. 



CHAPTER XI 


CHRISTIAN REUNION-DIFFIQULTIES 
AND HOPES — {Continued)* 

The merits of the Sixteenth Century Reformation were 
those of a period of analysis, of breaking up much that 
needed demolition, of the letting in air-currents upon 
conditions of atmospheric closeness. It was a*“ Day 
of the Lord ” for judgment and change, a time when 
the eagles flew to the carcass. But it was a time of 
breaking up rather than of building up. It was li<^tlc 
fitted to be an example of reconstruction, of synthesis, 
of edification in the original sense. Its significance is 
still great, but it has no direct message for an age 
which cries out for principles of fellowship. 

The lack of constructive and social instincts in the 
case of Luther’s movement, and the inhuman and arbi- 
trary sectarianism of Calvin’s reorganis ’ Christianity, 
rendered the Reformation as a whole bv little fitted to 
be a religious settlement for all future t^e. 

It did not constitute, in its phase in yiis country, the 
origin of the Church of Engleu'^ '■,..1 she was sturer 
in the extrication from Papalisl le Latin Scholasti- 
cism, both of which had seen ay. This deliver- 
ance the Reformation accomr vith drastic force. 

The legend of the Cl nee and wisdom of 

the main actors on t**.. -tage is now found 

out to be a l^end. 

The Reformation was, as a njov^nient, lacMi^ in love. 

Even at the best — v 

♦ 

Lijjht without love dawned on the aching sight. 
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The Reformation was no mere detail in the history of 
religion, but the turning over of a new page, even with 
needless violence and impatience. It cleared out much 
rottenness and stagnation, but the stream' of the onrush 
of the theological revolution was, especially in this 
country, stained deep with mire and blood. 

The cruelty of the Renascence and Reformation 
period, terrible as it was in regard to Rome and Spain, 
was not monopolised by the Papal side. There were 
martyrs rfot in Foxe. If the Calvinist Netherlands were 
harried, so also was Catholic Ireland. On the whole, 
the Re^rmation was powerful rather as a clearance 
than &s a construction. The work of “ edification,” 
building up, in the original sense of the word, was 
its weakest side. Anglicanism; is not merely its pro- 
duct, however deeply shaped by it. Where it was con- 
structive — i.e. in the logical system of Calvin — it built 
into the new religion much that has for a long lime 
past been crumbling to pieces. The distinctive theology 
of the ultra -Reformation is one of the causes of popular 
unbelief, and is, we may be thankful to see, going to 
pieces everywhere. 

In the reign of King Edward VI we no longer behold 
an example of an era when the new-found Gospel under 
the young Josiah shed light and peace throughout the 
land. We know that it was really about the most dis- 
graceful reign in modern English History. 

The Protestant legend has gone. The Romantic 
legend — its opposite, the idealising of the mediseval 
Church— is going. We are learning to judge the Refor- 
mation fairly. But never again will it remount the 
pinnacle on which English middle-class Puritanism had 
placed it. To ignore it will be impossible, but equally 
so to adore it. It will take its permanent place as a 
series of historical events of the first importance, but 
not as a divine dispensation. 

Is the Church of England to complete the work (a 
work begun in 1662) of righting herself * after the 
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lurch she got from the hands of the German and Sttobs 
Reformers, or still more from their influence, as Cramner 
moved closer to Zurich and Geneva in Edward Vi’s 
closing years? Is she, by doing this, to become more 
fitted to be “ the Church of the Reconciliation ”? 

The strength in the past, at times that of a giant, of 
the mighty religious movement of Protestantism — a. 
movement full, when at its best and purest, of a noble 
sense of personal responsibility in answer to a divine 
call, of the conviction, ever to be honoured, evfir invalu- 
able, of liking up into God’s Face with the confidence 
of a son, rather than approaching Him through multi- 
plied intermediaries with the fear of a servant — ^has 
been rendered less and less powerful because of its 
degeneration into something lacking in healthy objec- 
tivity and in corporate life. Purely Protestant theology 
was originally an exaggeration of the most fatalist side 
of S. Augustine’s teaching, that side which is least in 
accord with the general mind of the Church of Christ, 
and, we may add, with the best instincts of humanity. ' 
With all its nobler features the religious school of 
which Wyclif, who may be called the grandfather of 
Puritanism, if Calvin was its father, was the starting- 
point— the Protestant School par excellence, the school 
of ultra-Augustinianism, itself the backbone of the 
whole individualist revolt, meeting Sacerdotalism by 
Predestinarianism — ^is vitiated by a non-recognition of 
the common, or “ Great Church ” (to use primitive 
lai^age), of all baptized people. On that Catholic 
Church the Calvinistic Puritan, when logical, looked 
with the scorn expressed by Browning’s Johannes 
Agricola in Meditation. 

Even Wyclif, who was, in spite of larger sides to. his 
influence, the progenitor of this school, recognises in 
his writings the ordinary Church of all christened folk, 
of the common run of maidrind, but as the “ Chtuxdi of 
the hypocrites,” as distinct from that of “the Elect,’’ 
known to God and selected out of the rotting mass df 
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reprobate humanity. The Elect became practically 
kientihed with the separatists and the protesters, rather 
than with ordinary christened folk, the herd in the 
parish churches. Puritanism became thus, in its way, 
more exclusive and aristocratic than any sacerdotalism. 

To “ the Elect,” in Wyclif’s view, and in that of the 
stark', strong school which continued his infiuence until 
and after the Reformation, the Gospel promises alone 
belong. The ” Invisible Church ” view— a view as 
taught by this Predestinarian school, at once antl- 
Catholic and anti-democratic— was the mistake which 
diminishes from the many noble features of the Pro- 
testanfism of history. 

The “ Invisible Church ” of Protestantism is not the 
same as the Church of the New Testament, for the latter 
is essentially a visible organism. The line of Colet 
and Erasmus, on the other hand, that of a purified and 
reasonable presentation of the Catholic Faith, a presen- 
tation of it capable of reconciliation with sound learning 
and with social righteousness, is the line which the 
Church of England will find most congenial to her best 
spirit. This is the problem which God has set before 
her, and on her action in regard to which the greatest 
issues depend. 

The Catholicism which Europe will wait for, con- 
sciously pr unconsciously, after the war, will be a 
Catholicism free from Caesar, untainted by political 
intrigue, reconciled in spirit to a Christianised Democ- 
racy. It would recognise also the claims of physical 
science in the latter’s own sphere ; such science no 
longer regarding materialism as the only reasonable 
explanation of life, but respectful, at any rate, to the 
idea of a spiritual world. 

The vital question for the Church of England in 
regard to religion in Europe after the war is this : If 
so unexpected and yet not impossible a thing as a 
change in the direction alluded to towards a develop- 

22 
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meat of a purified Catholicism less autocratic and more 
progressive than the present Ultramontane type were 
to take place in the great Western Cadiolic Com- 
munion, whether generally or in some special part of 
it, would she (i.e. the English Chprch) be in a position 
to be an example or to afford any spiritual help to 
those engaged in such an epoch-making movemient 
abroad? 

Would she be too paralysed by her pwn divisions, 
and too fixed in her own insularity, to do-operate with 
effect, even indirectly, in such a movement? 

Would such a crisis, were it ever to arisCj ,find any 
echo or touch any thrill within our insular ' souls? 
Would it find us and leave us still biisy with dilapida- 
tions, the punctuation of collects, and the various other 
hardy annuals by which the valuable time of our Con- 
vocations is either occupied or abused, while outside 
resounds the challenge to heart and brain, to feeling, 
thought, and action of a changing world? 

There are two directions in which opportunities 
present themselves for a kind of advance towards unity 
which, on reflection, will be found unliktelj to effect 
the object which they seek to achieve. One of these 
consists in the secession of individuals to the Roman 
Communion, the other in that Pan-Protestantism (as 
distinct from the wider reunion of Christendom) towards 
which Kikuyu is the facile slope. 

Every such secession to Rome is an encouragement 
to the policy of absorption, and an accentuation of that 
spirit and temper which, in the long run, will be found 
to permanently alienate all minds and wills outside the 
Roman fold not of the absolutely docile type. 

Spiritual scalp-himting will gain in zest, but the main, 
body of English life, even of English Church life, will 
remain at heart as opposed to Rome as ever. Nor is 
it likely that any large body of laity, even of the school 
in the Church of England to whi^ die title “ Pro- 
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test^t ” is most distasteful, will find refuge in falling 
over individually to the rival Communion. 

The prevailing temper of the party moist susceptible 
to Rome’s attractions is, in spite of externals or even 
of doctrinal approximation, too restive and critical to 
allow its possessors to be “ good Catholics ” in Rome’s 
sense. It is, after all, temper and bent of mind that 
really are the deciding factors far more than arguments 
or even tastes. Agreement with Rome in practically her 
whole doctrinal system would not necessarily involve 
the temper demanded by Ultramontanism, the exalta- 
tion of absolutism, unqualified and unquestioning 
obedience to human superiors as the crown and climax 
of all Christian virtue, without which all other virtues 
are nil. Ultramontanes themselves know this well. 

Professor Pares, an old friend of the late Father 
Dolling, has told us that, in spite of all the latter’s 
unhesitating .adoption of many things in method of 
teaching and worship that are generally associated with 
the Roman Church, and his value for much which is 
usual in her as devotional and evangelistic instruments, 
especially in regard to the popularising of religion, he 
(Dolling) held a deep-rooted conviction that between 
the Roman system, as it is, and English instinct there 
is a profound and unpassable barrier. Before any 
kind of intercommunion can be effected between Rome 
and ourselves, such as is so sorely needed for united 
Christian warfare against the enemies of Christ, no 
doubt we must abandon provinciality of temper and 
the {spirit of timid, feeble compromise, but the Roman 
Church must learn to exchange the spirit of autocracy 
for that of service. She must leam to value freedom 
of spirit, when combined with faith and charity, as a 
thing to be cultivated. 

It is the presentation of absolute external authority 
from above as beyond and over all criticism, and the 
demand for the extirpation, on the part of those below, 
of the critical faculty from their minds as the root of 
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all evil, the psychological Satan appearing anlong-the 
other qualities, which is the fundamental reason why 
England can never be reconciled with Romte as the latter 
now is. Given the crux of muddle versus tyranny, and 
the English mind will always, and by instinct, choose 
muddle as the least pernicious horn of the dilemWa. A 
theologically untidy Church is better than one tidied up 
at the point of the bayonet. After all, life is full of 
ragged edges and loose ends and tangled knots. 

Ultramontanism will imdoubtedly be strengthened by 
each secession in the belief that its policy is the Wisest 
and best for the great Church over which it 4^1ds the 
reins. As this policy and temper are hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable with the very structure of the English mind, it 
follows that individual submissions, however inevitable 
from the point of view of the conscience of the indi- 
viduals convinced of their necessity, will by tending to 
develop jhe proselytising, dominating temper in the 
Church into which the seceder is absorbed, in reality 
put back the great consummation of a permanent recon- 
ciliation, in which each Communion should give to the 
other some quality in which the latter is naturally weak. 
That the Roman Church is weak in certain qualities will 
only be denied by those in whom theory overrides the 
observation of facts. 

Of the three trends of the life of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England— i.e. (,i) the Irish, (2) that of the 
old Roman Catholic families and districts, and (3) the 
propaganda, largely against the Church of England, 
due in its first impetus to the Oxford converts— the last 
is obviously the one which secessions encourage, and it 
is the only one to which tolerant English Churdanen 
need find serious objection, for the whole theory of 
schism' with regard to geographical considerations can- 
not be settled' in the cut-and^ry manner usual witH the. 
early Tractarians. We ought to be glad that herei^tary 
Roman Catholics, or at least the Irish in England, 
are served by the often devoted labours of their 
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own priesthood. They certainly have, as a rule, no 
desire to join the Church of England, nor would they 
be at home if they did so, and there cannot be the virus 
of schism in the claim of their own Church to minister 
to them, in the face ot the conditions of modern times, 
so changed from those of Primitive Christianity. 

This is not, of course, Rome’s line. Her unoom- 
promising religious imperialism is certainly clear and 
logical. None xieed approach her except with a misetere 
of penitence on their lips. Her imperial mission in 
England is the taming of an imperial race. So far, 
however, the secession from time to time of a certain 
number, mostly of one type of mind and largely clerical, 
gives little hope of the recovery of the nation, or even 
of the entire High Anglican school. The droppings 
have arrived, but the thunder-shower does not come off. 

There is a hitch somewhere, and there will always 
be as long as Rome’s temper is as it is and John Bull’s 
nature is as it is. It is a matter much deeper than 
doctrine or ceremonial. It lies in the world of will 
and instinct rather than that of reason and argument. 
The mental “ humour,” in the old sense of the word, 
the twist of the mind, the make of the intelligence, of 
England and Rome is fundamentally different. Even 
in the Middle Ages, when John Bull, as represented by 
such a mind as that of Chaucer, was a fairly good 
Catholic, he made but an indifferent Papist. He was 
not keen about the 

Pardoun come from Rome al hoot. 

At the English Reformation it was not so much the 
throwing off of the Pope by the State as the pulling 
the parish churches to pieces by the Reformers which 
disgusted the mass of the people. 

Are we, then, because reunion with the great Church 
which Rome directs appears to be so hopeless, to 
abandon all sympathy, all stretching out of hands of 
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fellowship towards the older Churches of Christ«idhm, 
and become contented promoters of the Kikuyu policy, 
or at least passive acquiescers in it? Are we to turn 
our eyes from entrancing' dreams to sober realities, 
and to help to create the kind of ‘religion which reaches 
its full expression in the average American city, the 
religion of healthy, bustling, common -sense Protes- 
tantism, the creed congenial to a state of things resemb- 
ling “ English Society with the top ahd bottom cut 
off,” a religion in which “ all the Church^ ” — that is, 
exclusive of the apostate and benighted millions in 
commimion with Rome and with Eastern Ortliodoxy— 
take tea spiritually in each other’s parlours? 

The fact that a considerable number of English 
Churchmen are determined to proceed to the extremlest 
lengths sooner than allow this question to go by default, 
in spite of the Primate’s opinion, is not likely to give 
pause to the driving force of the Kikuyu policy. That 
impetus is the conviction of the Liberalising party in 
the Church that the Church of England, after the 
triumph of Kikuyu, and, if necessary, the excision of 
the few fanatics whom they believe to be all who are 
prepared to seriously oppose the latter, will become an 
easy field for their own operations, a second theological 
Germany, with English Harnacks and Schmiedels filling 
possibly its episcopal positions, and non -miraculous 
Christianity, the religion of the “ reduced estimate of 
Christ,” carrying all before it. 

The Puritan Party, or what remains of it, will be 
praised by the Liberals for its sound Protestantism, 
but its chief merit will be its capacity for being so 
short of sight as to act as the proverbial catspaw in the 
extrication of the chestnuts for theological Liberalism. 

Hence the hoimding on of the simlple-minded Evan- 
gelicals to greater lengths of intercomtounion with Non- 
conformists by those who are severed from Evangelicals 
toto ccelo. Hence the taking up of Kikuyu by the 
Hereford school as a main plank in its revolutionary 
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prograimne. For it is evident to any one who thinks 
that the victory of Kikuyu means the final vanishing 
into the land of dreams of “ The Movement,” the 
Catholic revival, revolt, or evolution in the bosom of 
Anglicanism ; or rather that it will mean the demon- 
stration that the basis of the Movement was from the 
first a dream, however noble and ideal in many of its 
aspects. It will mean the last act in the drama of the 
Catholic development so far as the Church of England 
is concerned, for it will mean the collapse of the 
principles involved. 

Yet before this occurs other things will probably 
occur in the process of eliminating the Catholic posi- 
tion — such things as Disestablishment, and even disrup- 
tion. Some may be prepared to say that the expulsion 
of the spirit that infests the very veins of the Church of 
England is worth the risk of the rending of the organism 
as' the dcemon quits the body of the possessed. It is 
well, however, to face facts as to the price which must 
be paid. As the Catholic Movement goes out the 
Establishment may fall in. Hence to those who are 
behind the scenes the seriousness of the present crisis 
in Anglicanism is not to be measured by the Maji in 
the Street’s indifference to it. To the Man in the Street 
in the Constantinople of a.d. 325 the Homoousion con- 
troversy was a “ much ado about nothing.” Even the 
shrewd Emperor Constantine seems to have thought 
it so. Yet the whole future character of Christianity, 
in the profoundest sense, hung on the issue of the 
apparent squabble about a diphthong. The angry 
insects had, after all, something worth fighting about 
as the object of their strife. Carlyle came to see that 
Gibbon, the Olympian Man in the Street, was wrong 
as to the unimportance of the object of contention. 
That is certainly true whether we sidte with Athanasius 
or against the latter. Gallio’s attitude is only reason- 
able from Gallio’s standpoint— a standpoint, however, 
which is not shared by religious minds. A movement 
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which in its origin could almost be counted as to hs 
active promoters has now to a large extent taken posses- 
si<m of and altered the character of the clergy of 
England. Some will accuse it of making them too 
professional and fussy, less genial and human than 
before. Others will agree with the wise historian of 
the Oxford Movement, Dean Church, that it involved a 
noble protest against sober worldliness and secularity 
in the tone of the ministry, against the, ideal of the 
episcopate as existing “ to put enthusiaSm dbwn,” to 
quote an encomium pronounc^ on a Hanoverian bishop. 
After all, as Matthew Arnold’s voice reminded hisrfellow- 
Liberals, who dreaded a Church spiritually strong, 
“ from our men of religion we expect the truths of 
religion.” A considerable section of laity in all classes 
of life have been attracted by the Movement. Nor are 
these all of the ” ecclesiastical layman ” type. It can- 
not now with any justice be estimated by the mild 
wisdom of the Athenseum Club as mainly the work of 
a few dreamers. The bulk of the clergy outside the 
towns are no longer content to be regarded simply as 
amiable coimtry gentlemen. They have not, in most 
cases, the means to keep up such a reputation. The 
conception of the life of the priesthood as that of a 
ministry, the ideal of which is discipline and conse- 
crated service, has taken hold of the best of the clergy 
everywhere, the Erastian Latitudinarian temper is in- 
creasingly foreign to them, and this is true of men of 
more schools than one. The devout Evangelical incum- 
bent, for instance, will not hesitate to describe himself 
as “the parish priest.” That the priest who believes 
in his priesthood' need not, and does not, cease to be 
“ a ,man among men ” is proved by the careers and 
characters of a Stanton and a Dolling and of many mdie. 
It is the Broad Erastian to whom Kiku3m most app^s, 
for he knows that modem Nonconformity is rather on 
the slope of German theological Liberalism thian on the 
old narrow height of Puritan belief. Kikuyu meaaft 
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ultimately, however little the Evangelicals realise it, a 
gteat opportunity for the breaking of the barriers, not 
■merely of Reformation Articles and Settlements, but of 
the Creeds of Christendom. Considering, for instance, 
that the line between, Unitarianism and ‘‘ Broad ” Non- 
ponformity is now of the thinnest, as evidenced by the 
friendly presence at Unitarian conferences, from time 
to time, of other Nonconformists — a recent sign of the 
times— it is plain that, as was pointed out in a previous 
lecture, iar more serious matters than even the esse or 
bene esse of the episcopate are involved in Kikuyu. 

Whila the triumph of Pan-Protestantism will mean, 
if it takes place, the certain break-up of the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world, it does not follow 
that those who oppose KikUyu should have nothing 
better to offer to their Free Church brothers than a 
hard, forbidding ecclesiasticism. 

We owe it to them as well as to ourselves to face the 
fact — a fact which the Latitudinarian school is uncon- 
scious of or evades— that between a convinced and 
religious Churchman, as distinct from a mere establish- 
mentarian, and a convinced and religious Nonconformist, 
are differences that go down much deeper than the 
question of esse or bene esse of the episcopate. They 
are questions as to the nature of the Church in itself 
and as to the nature of Christianity. To the one the 
Church, as the “ Body of Christ,” is essentially and 
oiganically visible, as far as her members now on 
earth are concerned, and includes all the baptized, and 
not Protestants alone. On this point, the Chtirch’s 
visibility, her capacity of extending the Incarnation 
in actual embodiment, touching the world of sense as 
well as the world of spirit — ^her sacramentalism, in a 
word — ^there is no difference whatever between Catholics 
whether of the Roman, Orthodox, or Anglican folds. 

On this view, the historical view of Christendom till 
the Sixteenth Century, the ordinary way of salvation is 
by. membership with the covenant people, the new Israel, 
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the flock of the christened, that which, on the side of 
it presented to the world, history knows as the “ Catholic 
Church.” 

The other view — that which, with some exceptions, 
mostly in the present, is that of 'Free Churchmen— is 
in its origin Augustinianism eviscerated of Augustine’s 
sacramentalist and Catholic elements. It is Augustine 
Protestantised, if we may say so without an anachronism, 
via Wyclif and Hus, Wyclif’s Bohemian successor, 
for both of whom the real Church was hot the visible 
Ccetus Fidelium of christened people, but “ the Elect,” 
known ultimately only to God as distinct frft^ the 
corrupt visible body, the Church of the average multi- 
tude. Wyclif, with his mingled depth and narrowness 
of mind, at once himself a Schoolman and the arch- 
enemy of the Schoolmen, is the real progenitor of 
Puritanism, alike in his uncompromising logical 
idealism, his isolation of Scripture as a sort of 
standard in vacuo, and his curious apparent obtuse- 
ness to the charm and utility of the symbolic and 
aesthetic externalism of a religion of deep historic roots 
and at least European extension. 

When the English Church steadied herself after the 
Sixteenth Century storm had passed, it was rather on the 
lines of the theology of the Greek Fathers and of such 
Catholic reformers as the great Gerson— on what may 
be called conciliar lines — than on those of the ultra- 
Augustinianism which started from Wyclif, that her 
Via Media, half-tmconsciously and by English instinct, 
tended to settle itself, after the plunge into the trough 
of the waves, first of Calvinism in Edward Vi’s reign, 
and then of the Counter-Reformation in that of Mary. 

It is useless to ignore all this in regard to that 
most desirable object, the attainment of better relations 
between Anglicans and Free Churchmen. It can be, 
and ought to be, threshed out in friendly Christian 
converse, but to treat it as non-existent, and the whole 
(X)ntroversy as one about some pedantic point of Ch)j^||t 
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government, is to do violence to history. It is not fair 
either to the great Anglicans or the great Puritans of 
the past, who knew, in each case respectively, that their 
differences were about the interpretation and embodi- 
ment of Christianity, and only about bishops as part 
of a larger whole. 

The necessity of the celebration of the Eucharist as 
the central act of worship and communion by a pres- 
byter, episcopally ordained, as the guarantee for the 
act being that contemplated as the Eucharist by the 
Church universal from Apostolic days, is the irreducible 
miniTimm which no one holding Church principles can 

, surrender — and, indeed, the Archbishop’s Kikuyu opinion 
does not surrender it, although, to the mind of many 
differing from that opinion, the latter tends, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, to undermine it. Yet many things 
not generally admitted by High Churchmen of the 
more rigid school are gladly allowed by an increasing 
number of those among Catholic-minded Anglicans, who 
are learning to understand and appreciate the noble 
and good elements in their Nonconforming brothers. 
Four of these are of the greatest importance. 

1 . The first is that the word “ invalid ” in respect to 
what Nonconformists regard as the Lord’s Supper (for 
instance) should, if used at all, not be used in any sense 
implying necessarily an absence of grace in or through 
participation by devout Nonconformists in such an 
ordinance, but only the absence of the historical 
guarantee or security for such grace being given in 
that way. 

2. The second is that, whatever may be said, as to 
the possession of an official priesthood by the Non- 
conformist ministry— and, as a rule, that ministry itself 
disclaims any such idea — the fact that many Free 
Church ministers are prophets of God, used by Him 
to give a message of power to His people, may be, 
and ought to be, ungrudgingly granted ; also that 

,|]];eir success in converting souls is a sure proof that 
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God has used and blessed a ministiy of evaiigelising 
of which they have been the means. 

3. That the “ historic episcopate ” in its universal 
form does not necessarily involve diocesan episcopacy ; 
for instance, the ancient Irish Churfh had not got 
latter. Bishops are universal from the Second Century, 
but not diocesan bishops. 

4. That if a Free Church minister and congregation 
should seek inter-communion in the true Catholic 
sense— i.e. organic incorporation, as distinct from mere 
absorption of individuals— with the national Church, as 
representative of the Church Catholic, such ^gcor- 
poration should not involve the loss by them of their 
^tinctive existence as an associated fraternity of Chris- 
tians with its own spiritual idiosyncrasies, though 
needing to unite in the Breaking of Bread under the 
security and pledge of unity of a ministerial priesthood 
representing the entire Church. If such a case occurred 
their pastor could receive the priesthood, and the char- 
acteristics of the worship to which he and his flock' 
were accustomed could be preserved, subordinate to the 
liturgical Eucharistic celebration being on a line with 
that everywhere and always of the Catholic Church. 

The above qualifications will appear to some rigid 
Churchmen to be only Kikuyu m a Catholic disguise, 
but in reality, when thought out, they will be found to 
involve no surrendler of vital Catholic principles, since 
elasticity is a part of the true gjenius of the Chdrch at 
its best as well as coherence. They are on tKe same 
lines as the admirable irenicon recently put forth b/ 
an advanced Churdiraan, Father Kelly, founder of the 
Kelham College for Training Candidates for the Angli- 
can ministry. No doubt they will seem mere diplo- 
matic triflmg to the advocates of Kikuyu. On the 
other hand, they will savour of disloyalty to principle 
to the same type of Churchman— and of this there are 
several survivals— as an aged vicar, of uncompromisiajgf 
Tractarian principles, of whom the present writer has 
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^ard on good authority thie following story, that the 
old gentleman, on being introduced! to a youhg Wes- 
leyan minister who had just come to take up work at 
a chapel in the parish, felt bound to ask him seriously, 
“ Yotmg man, wh>;, are you an impostor? ” We may 
be thankful to think that such a remark— and it could 
be paralleled by utterances as bad on the other side — 
strikes the present-day mind as a laughable anachron- 
ism, the sort of theological compliment that used to be 
hurled 'across the trenches of ecclesiastical warfare. 

On all hands theories are being broken by the impact 
of facts. The Protestant de-Christianising of the French 
and "Belgian Churches, for instance, and of the mighty 
Church of Russia, will not permanently survive this 
war among a large number of thoughtful Christians. 
The eyes of the latter will be opened to the fact that 
the Churches which so nobly inspire and console the 
soldiers and peoples of our Allies are not Protestant 
Churches, and that, in the words of the old proverb, 
“ there are people beyond the mountains,” and so also 
Christians full of the spirit of the Cross who are ignorant 
of Luther and Calvin, or who totally reject them' ajs 
spiritual authorities. But, on the other hand, the High 
Churchman’s view needs readjustment when we con- 
sider the fact that a theory of the Church, such as what 
may be called the ‘‘ Three Branch ” one, when held too 
rigidly and frigidly, appears to involve as a logical 
consequence that while the Bulgars, for instance, are 
within the Christian Covenant, the Scotch Presbyterians 
are not. 

High Churchmen rightly insist that no theory , of the 
Church is satisfactory which excludes as apostate the 
vast groups of Churches in communion with Rome and 
with Constantinople respectively, and that Protestantism 
b not an equivalent for Christianity as a whole, but only 
represents a part of it. They are, however, bound, on 
the other hand, freely to admit, and to be thankful for 
the fact, that all baptized believers are miembers of the 
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Church, and so far within, not without, the Covenant^ 
and that therefore, in a general sense, the associations 
of such believers can be called “ Churches ” in the 
sense of associated groups of persons having member- 
ship with Christ. This means, of course, a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole question of “ schism ” in face of the 
facts of the situation, and! of the changed condition of 
Christendom since the primitive period. But in the New 
Testament times within the great Ecclesia were Eioclesise, 
some of them House-Churches. It is the sectarian s/t/Wf, 
whether as exhibited by the older Churches or by later 
formed associations, which is really the hopeless^ virus, 
antagonistic to reconciliation. Persons holding thd* true 
Catholic conception of the Church as a matter of theory 
can be sectarian in tem'per and conduct, and there are 
many, bom into what is technically sectarianism, who 
have, as exhibited by their spirit of love and recon- 
ciliation towards other Christians, the Anima Catholica. 
On both sides wise love and charity will mean insight, 
not surrender of principle. The real difficulty is, in 
this matter, from the Churchman’s point of view, the 
steering between the Scylla of merely relegating to the 
uncovenanted mercies such a body of Christians as 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, with their 
splendid contributions to Christian learning and to the 
extension of God’s Kingdom among the heathen, and 
the CharybdSs of a sort of facile Undenominationalism 
in which all idea of the Church disappears. A view, 
such as the old Tractarian one, which would prac- 
tically heap together the position of Sir George Adam 
Smith and that of the latest leader of freak sectarian- 
ism in Chicago, for instance, under a common condem- 
nation is not a just view. The facts do not fit into 
the theory, and we ought to be glad that they 
do not. 

We otght to look twice at this geographical theory 
about schism, now increasingly inapplicable to presmt- 
day facts. We may still be told by those High Church- 
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m,en who hold the rigid view of Palmer’s Treatise on 
the Charch that the Communion of the Anglo-Irish, the 
branch of , our confederation known as the Church of 
Ireland, is the only legitimate religious body in the 
sister country. If this be so, S. Patrick, that Catholic 
of the Fifth Century, were he to appear again, retain- 
ing his former principles, would find his ecclesiastical 
home and centre mainly in Orange Belfast, and would 
denounce, as a schismatic intrusion into his green island, 
the Communicn which the non-theological world kinows 
as that of Irish Catholics. The plain man’s view is 
that Ireland, considering the temper of her people on 
both Sides, could not, as long as Christendom is as it 
is, except by a miracle, dispense with either of her 
Churches. The same geographical theory will find 
itself in a hopeless tangle when applied to such a ques- 
tion as to which episcopate, Roman Catholic or Angli- 
can, is the rightful and which the schismatic in the 
United States of America. The plain man will say 
as to Ireland and as to the States that both Churches 
have a right to exist for their own adherents, and his 
realism has a good deal to be said for it, let canonists 
and ecclesiastical antiquarians stick to their theories as 
they will. 

The truth is that when we free our mind of cobwebs 
the open air of fact is one in which theories of the study 
are generally shattered to pieces. Probably many a 
storm of facts and experience must knock the pedantry 
out of our heads on all sides before we can arrive at 
the attainment of the recognition of diversity in unity 
—neither sectarianism nor autocratic mechanism— as the 
goal of God’s way. 

The really just objection to the Kikuyu policy, as we 
have pointed out before, does not, however, lie in any 
attempt in it to recognise the manifold character of 
the manifestations of the Spirit in all true Christians 
everj^here, for that is what all ought to do, but in 
the implication involved in that policy that Christian 
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Churches are necessarily “ Protestant ’’—that is, in the 
unchurching of three-quarters of Christendoin!. 

Si 

Certain outstanding results appear from a candid 
comparison of the two types o^ existing; Churches, 
using the word “ Church ” in a wide general sense 
for associated groups of Christians, and comparing the 
two classes in regard to the centuries of their respec- 
tive developments. Two great admissions, in the 
writer’s opinion, must and ought to be ' made, one on 
one side, the other on the other. 

Members of any of the Protestant Churches, and 
adherents of that school in the Church of England 
which holds practically the same conception of Christi- 
anity, ought to acknowledge the fact that there is 
something in the older Churches, those to which the 
name “ Catholic ” is congenial, which has a power 
of conserving and transmitting with absolute security 
the central and historic Christian position, the unique 
Divinity of Jesus in the strict sense of His sharing in 
the nature of Deity, the Incarnation as the centre fact 
of history, the Jesus-Worship, the believing in Jesus, 
and not merely, as writh the Liberals, believing with 
Jesus. 

The essentiality of the Jesus-Worship, as compared 
with anything not necessarily involving the Incarnation, 
can be seen, one has said, by substituting for a line of 
a well-known, much-loved hymn, the following 

How sweet the name of Logos sounds, 


and imagining thte effect of the dryness of the word 
compared with the name “ Jesus.” 

All this is undoubtedly held, and passionately, enthu- 
siastically iheld> in the Protestant Churches, but the 
farther these Chtirches are removed from the Catholic 
norm, from sacraments^ creeds, ^iscopate, ^e Cattolic 
type of worship and life, the more contingmt and Ipre- 
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carious is their hold), as corporate bodies, on these 
c^tral truths. Christology reoedies, and a Theism in 
vrhich, according to temperament, a mystical or an 
ethical element predominates, takes its place, gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly, but none the less surely. 

The Jesus-WorsHip beccanes in such Liberalised 
Commtmions a sort of pietism! retained by the old- 
fashioned ; the driving force is Liberalbm of the type 
which evades or denies the unique Deity of Christ. 
Now, this process, whether it be welcomed or feared, 
never takes place with Catholic Churches. They may 
be encrusted with Aberglaube, they may allow them- 
selves' to be possessed by needless reaction, they may 
be autocratic and hostile to freedom, but they do not 
cut the heart out of Christianity, as up to this time the 
world has understood the latter. They may allow other 
mediators to be raised too near to Jesus, and so justly 
caqse Evangelical fears, but, at any rate, they never 
depose Jesus, nor try to supplant Calvary by the ethics 
of the Mount of Beatitudes, the God in Christ by the 
rustic Socrates of Galilee. 

The supremacy of worship in the older Churches is 
also an outstanding fact, and, besides its other splendid 
merits, a continual witness against the semi-Raticmalism 
which is ever making inroads on the purely Protestant 
Communions. Catholic worship is »inconsistent in its 
ethos with the watering down to a mild ethical standard 
of the fire and power of our creed of wonder. Liberal- 
ism, left to itself, tends to do this, while it lays the 
main stress on Theism, which is, after all, the greatest 
difficulty of all. Theism is assumed to be almost self- 
evident by the average religious Liberal, while in reality 
it is, in a world like this, the paradox, mystery, and 
surprise which meets us at the threshold, inevitable, 
no doubt, from one point of view, but beset with appar- 
aitty hopeless difficulties from another— the object of 
faith’s most daring adventure. 

Whatever may be said against the Mass, its position 

23 
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in the older Churches is a standing witness for the 
supremacy of the Incarnation and the Passion in the 
Christian system of belief. It may, no doubt, on the one 
hand, be capable of perversion to magic, but on the other 
it essentially involves that naturalness of the super- 
natural which is the very essence of the Christian 
religion. 

Inside the garden walls of the older Catholic 
Churches, if there are many weeds, yet there are fruit- 
trees of a mellow flavour, and in the midst ,the Jesse 
Tree, the Tree of Life, remains unravag^ through the 
ages. After all, security is needed for the ^celestial 
pasture if souls are to gain refreshment there St their 
will. 

Protestants have to face the fact tliat exaltation of 
the Bible in lonely isolation, apart from the Church, 
having become impossible in the light of the history 
of Christian origins, some theory of the Church, is 
necessary which does not leave the latter as an invisible 
abstraction, or confine it merely to the limited, and 
in some respects shrinking, area of definite and orthodox 
Protestantism, that Catholic Christianity is too old, too 
big, and, in spite of all its failures, too fruitful a fact 
to be ignored and left out of count, as if it were some 
disreputable member of the Christian family, the exist- 
ence of which is best passed over in silence. 

Catholics, however, on the other hand, need to oi>en 
their eyes to the fact of the vigour and virility of Pro- 
testantism, or Northern, Scandinavian and Teutonic, 
Christianity, when at its best. If it is not the whole 
Church of Christ, at any rate it cannot be fairly treated 
purely as an outcast and sin aberration. If its indi- 
vidualism has lost the corporate view of Christianity, 
which is of the essence of the latter, and is only a one- 
sided interpretation of S. Paul, ignoring the splendid 
Catholicism of his teaching about “ the Body of Christ,” 
yet its individualism has been a stage, humanly speaking 
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n€^sary, since the older Church would not develop 
it, towards the fuller Christianity of the future. In 
that Christianity corporate life and organic coherence 
will evolve, and render fruitful, strong, vigorous, and 
in a nobly ethical sense, audacious personalities, not 
an anaemic, docile mass, moulded by priestly fingers. 

In the history of society the caste system has in the 
past been broken up by revolution, that personal free- 
dom might extricate itself from’ a mould that, however 
necessary, for its time, had become hard and deadening, 
and yet this attempted extrication is only a stage towards 
something better, analysis as a step towards a higher 
synthesis, individuation towards a richer, fuller incor- 
poration. 

So in the history of Christianity we may be on the 
eve of a period in which the tough, masculine, and, 
when at its best, splendidly adult religion of Protes- 
tantism may, learning its own limitations and imperfec- 
tions, become reconciled with a newer and better type 
of Catholicism, the latter no longer the suspicious sentry 
over the spirit of freedom, but the very womb and 
environment of the latter, supplying the channel bed 
along which the waters of the Spirit may rush with 
power and definiteness, no longer aimlessly losing them- 
selves for want of any disciplined way. 

Catholics, however, must freely recognize the genuine 
prophetic power of what is noble and Christlike 
in Protestantism, its recognition again and again of a 
living God at work even in the desert, its bold witness 
for righteousness, however stark and inartistic, as the 
thing that matters most. 

After all, in the Old Testament the most ritualistic 
books are those of Chronicles, and, whatever their 
merits, we miss in their incense-laden air the tonic 
mountain- winds of the prophecy of Amos, “ the gatherer 
of sycamore fruit,” the man out in the open rather than 
in the royal chapel of Bethel, with the immense and ex- 
hilarating reality of his message. ^ 
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In the Apocalypse of S. John— the great rose window, 
the climax of the sanctuary’s glory, of the cathedral of 
the Bible — ^we find the reconciliation in one of right- 
eousness and worship, of the celestial liturgy and “ the 
testimony of Jesus, which is the spirit of prophecy.” 

Here below, however, this unity is seen only in 
gleams and fragments as truth works itself out by 
conflict. But if the Petrine age passed in the Sixteenth 
Century into the Pauline, so the latter, as several 
Russian theologians hold, may be about 'to eater upon 
the Johannine stage, the era of Love, in which Priest- 
hood and Prophecy, Moses and Elijah, will Ipe fused 
by the Spirit, as at the Transfiguration, into one "unified 
and unifying splendour. 

The ideal may be unattainable, and probably in 
perfection is so in this world, but, at any rate, along 
the path of effort to attain it lies the resilience of an 
awaking Christianity breaking through the meshes of 
historical hatreds — the baneful legacies left each as 
a sore heritage from some theological leave-taking — 
and finding, in the resolve to understand through sym- 
pathy, the spring of power. 

While we rejoice at even the distant prospect of the 
vision of a restored, reunited Christendom, let us 
always remember the true methods by which to help 
towards such a result. How little can mere ecclesias- 
tical diplomacy do to promote Christian Reunion ! 
The history of the Church is strewn with its failures. 
The saying of Christ that, as has been finely said, has 
ever watched the Church like a reproachful eye, “ My 
Kingdom is not of this world,” is fulfilled by the im- 
potence of these efforts. The spirit of reconciliation 
may well echo the words non istis auxUiis. Nor is 
reunion to be advanced by the readjustment of 
doctrinal statements by learned theologians on one side 
or the other. The failure to lead to anything of the 
famous Bonn Conference, between Old Cathblics, 
Easterns, and Anglicans, is an instance of this. 
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The original divisions arose from causes deeper than 
intellectual ones, and certainly the intellect alone can 
supply no salve for their wounds. Least of all, as we 
have urged above, is mere proselytism on any side the 
remedy. The absorption of all Christians by one Com- 
mtmion by the gradual multiplication of individual 
surrenders, till at last the separate drops become a 
torrent, is the least likely and also the least desirable of 
all steps to unity. This method has, in the background, 
the belief that the larger body has no sins to repent 
of, and that the smaller ones have no truths to witness 
to. “'The Church ” (i.e. of Rome) said, we think, 
the distinguished Ultramontane zealot, Louis Veuillot, 
“listens to no prayer except a Miserere.” 

The truth is that long before any negotiations can 
take place between the severed Churches of Christendom 
a gradual thawing process must melt, on all sides, that 
ice about the heart which makes our prejudices so 
inveterate and our judgments so unjust. 

Genuine understanding is impossible without sym- 
pathy, and of sympathy love is the secret. To love 
is to know, for love lies at the root of that intuition 
which is the best kind of knowledge, and vidthout 
which mere contact with facts leaves the mind ignorant 
and the heart cold. 

Much spadework has to be done on all sides before 
the forts of bigotry crumble to pieces, before we learn 
by criticism of self and by love of our brother to 
understand one another. 

Few more admirable utterances on this subject have 
been made than those headed, “ Our Brotherhood in 
Christ: a Plea for Mutual Understanding,” by a 
Roman Catholic writer, Mr. Joseph Thorp, originally 
printed some years ago in the Guardian newspaper. 

Out of this we quote the following words, which 
ought to fall like music on the ears of all homines bonce 
volnntaUSt no matter what their Christian Commimion 
may be: — 
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" Sdiemes for reunion have failed and will fail ; most 
of all the controversial spirit has failed. There is but 
one radical solution of the world’s doubts, of our dis- 
sensions — the fulfilling of the double great Command- 
ment — a love of Christ which so'- abounds as to flow 
out on to our brethren, a love of man so aboimding 
as to extend and perfect our love of Christ. He comes 
to us over troubled waters indeed, but of gentle aspect, 
‘Be not afraid.’ There where love is ^ most shall we 
soonest find Him. 

“ We shall not in a day put aside our bitternesses. 
There will always be among us zealous, uncompromising 
men, ready, for Christ’s sake, to cut off the ear of the 
high priest’s servant. We can respect them for their 
sincerity, yet withal pleading that perhaps a truer, 
surer way may be found in the putting of the sword 
into its scabbard. ... 

“ And the one means that should above all others 
commend itself to those of us who have unshaken 
belief in the reality of the brotherhood of man in 
Christ, in the fulness of the promise, ‘ if two of you 
shall consent upon earth ’ is corporate prayer. 

“ Every Sunday, at least, we are gathered together 
in His name at the same time, and only not in the 
same place — again let it be said — because we mean the 
same. . . . 

“ And if this be so, as, thank God, it is, how shall we 
only see the dividing barriers (granted their height 
and breadth and depth) and also, not chiefly, the strong 
uniting bonds? 

“ How shall we only look askance at each other 
as we go our several ways, at best indifferent, at worst 
thinking evil in our hearts, and not rather send up a 
heartfelt prayer that all of us of this brotherhood in 
Christ, now so sadly fallen apart, may grow nearer in 
heart, and when it be God’s will, in faith, according to 
that word, ‘ that they may be one ’? 

“We can all pray together, and of set purpose. 
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that what is pure, what is sincere in all beliefs other than 
our own, may ripen to a more perfect fulfilment imder 
the fostering hand of God. 

. . Can God not reach to the spirit of a prayer? 
Is He tied to the letfer? 

. . What, then, shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? Shall prejudice, or calumny, or politics, or 
the quest of self, or annoyance, or doubt? ‘ For He 
is our peace, who hath made both one.’ ” 

Such is the ‘only temper in which reunion can be either 
desired, prepared for, or accomplished. No reconcilia- 
tion ql* Christendom is possible which has not love at 
its heart, and which does not grow out of the spirit of 
prayer. Only by learning to know one another by the 
method of loving one another, by burying the evil past 
on all sides in the oblivion of that forgiveness for those 
“ who know not what they do,” which Christ breathed 
frbm His Cross, can the reconciliation of Christendom— 

Reconciliation, word over all, beautiful as the sky — 

ever pass out of the land of dreams into the world of 
embodiment. Competition in loving and forgiving most, 
and in praying most, is the royal road by which East 
and .West, Roman Catholic and Protestant, Anglican 
and Nonconformist can draw nearer to one another, 
as all aUke draw nearer in faith and communion to the 
divine Heart laid bare in Christ, that common centre 
in which hatred dies, and love is bom anew. Pur- 
suing this road of forgiving charity, and shunning that 
of angry, noisy, dialectic, we gain the Master’s bless- 
ing— Pacifici. 

i 

But most of all those who are, as we all ought to be, 
enthusiastic for the reunion of Christendom, need to 
learn that reunion in spirit is the primary and most 
important thing, and that it must come at home first. 
Nor is this impossible, for what is positive in both 
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schools, the “ Catholic ” and the “ Evangelical," is in 
no sense contradictory, but rather oomplemwitary to the 
apparently opposite principle. What the Catholic pure 
and simple ne^s to learn is that order is a mere dead 
tyranny, unless it is ensouled by dove, and what the 
Evangelical pure and simple needs to learn is that spirit 
requires to externalise itself and become accessible by 
form— in fact, that sacramentalism is another word for 
organised life. , 

Separate from all Evangelical elements, Cadiolicism 
is but formalism. Separate from all sacramental ele- 
ments Evangelicalism is but pietism. The Q^holic 
Church needs an Evangelical soul. The Evangelical 
soul needs a Catholic embodiment. The importance 
of the Church of England for the future lies in the 
fact that in her both elements are vigorous, as they 
were in the mind and teaching of S. Paul, and .also 
that although at present their common progress is By 
antagonism, yet that it need not necessarily be so, 
that, as in the Pauline mind, they can be reconciled. 
What has distinguished the Evangelical leaders of the 
past has been a deep sense of sin, and a sincere con- 
viction of Christ’s sufficiency as a Saviour. This is 
the very heart of religion. It is probable that the 
reason of the vogue of Luther as compared with that 
of Erasmus arose from the fact that while Erasmus 
was incomparably superior in culture, in sanity, and in 
breadth of intelligence — “ the last great European ” as 
he has been called, not without justice — ^yet that Luther 
was superior in what seemed to troubled humanity, and 
rightly seemed, the unum necessarium, the sense that 
sin is the thing wrong with man, rather than ignorance, 
and the conviction of the centrality of the truth that on 
the Cross, and not only on the Mount of Beatitudes, 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self— that this, and not merely the ethics of Christ, was 
the instrument of redemption. Erasmus, no doubts 
held this also. He was no mere Theist like the Italian 
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Platonists of his time. But the thought of sin and 
redemption was not the passionate burden of his 
message. Hence Luther revolutionised the Religion 
of Western Europe and Erasmus did not. 

The truth is that the Catholic, Evangelical, and 
Liberal elanents are all true parts of the Gospel, but 
that its inner heart, the heart disclosed to sinners for 
salvation, is that which we mean when we speak in a 
sense deeper and wider than the party one of Evan- 
gelical Christianity. Still, all are needed for a full 
Christianity — the institutional, the mystic, and the intel- 
lectual elements. Taken alone, as Baron von Hiigel 
has taught us, the first tends to magic, mere ecclesias- 
tical mechanism ; the second wastes itself in sentiment 
and emotions ; the third loses touch of mystery and 
wonder ; each alike falls short of the deep simplicity 
of a truly Catholic Christianity. It is as a witness to 
sudh a Christianity that the Church of England has been 
spared from extinction. She stands for a synthesis, 
unrealised in herself and only approximately reached 
so far through internal antagonisms. Yet she does stand 
for the hope of something which the world will want in 
the new age. In a kind of stumbling way, a sort of 
half unconscious instinct in her, or at least in her more 
thoughtful members, reaches towards a future for 
Christendom of reconciling love. 

• In a good sense, and not merely in the bad one of a 
character in the Pilgrim's Progress, she “ faces both 
ways.” Her instinct is against hasty breaks with the 
majestic heritage of the past, against the substitution 
of the abstract for the concrete, and of theories for 
life. It is also even more against the habit of seeking 
Christ in the charnel-house. Therefore with all her 
failures and limitations, in spite of them, and because 
of something in her whidi if faithfully conformed to can 
overcome them, she is in promise and in potentiality 
most precious to the Christian world. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
CHANGING TIMES ‘ 

Up to this we may have seemed to dw*2ll too 
much on the probable fortunes of religious organisa- 
tions or Churches in the age after the war. Some may 
say, however, “It is the spirit of religion alone that 
matters ; let the Churches sink or swim as they will ; 
their day is done.” But those who think or speak so 
display a great blindness to the striking fact that ihie 
collectivist ideal, that which seeks embodiment in a 
social form, is closely akin to religion— -in fact, that 
religion is in its essence social. As against Hamack’s 
reduction of the essentials of Christianity to “ God and 
my Soul, My Soul and my God,” or even Newman’s 
“ two luminous realities ” — ^i.e. God and his own soul — 
we may set the profound saying of the Danish Bishop 
Martensen, “ Corporeity is the goal of God’s way.” 
In .that brilliant volume, Studies of Modernism, by. 
Rev. A. Fawkes, one of the ablest advocates of Liberal 
Protestantism, we read as follows : “ Protestantism 

without Germany, Catholicism without France, here as 
there the soul would lack its embodiment.” One would 
think at present the Protestant soul must be a little 
restless in its German skin. The de-Germanising of 
Liberal Protestantism is now as eager a preoccupa- 
tion with the English advanced Broad Churchman -as 
is the vindication of the Pope’s silence with our Roman 
Catholic magazine writers. 

The attempt or tendency to explain Christianity as 

869 
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mainly or exclusively a religion of subjective idealism 
has broken down, both when investigated by historical 
criticism as to religious origins and when practically 
applied to life. The inward and the outward are alike 
necessary, and external religion has its use, and that a 
vital one, as well as its abuse. The fall of Mediaeval- 
ism marked the end of a period of religious history in 
which the external element had had an undue preponder- 
ance. The collapse of Germanism is the discrediting of 
the attempt to disentangle the Christian Idea from the 
social emliodiment which the Bible and history ktiow 
as the 'Church, and to change Christianity into Idealism 
independent of history. 

This searching time is one when, to the eye of faith, 
Christ is seen, as in the Apocalypse, walking up and 
down anujng the seven golden candlesticks, which repre- 
sent His Church. The attempt to create a Christianity 
consisting of two factors only, Christ and the individual, 
without what S. Paul calls " the Body of Christ,” is 
as thoroughly unscriptural as it will be found to be, in 
the long run, ineffectual. The great Protestant theo- 
logian Schleiermacher, in spite of the fact that he was 
the spiritual father of so much of German religious 
subjectivism in modern times, insists, and rightly, that 
“ religion abhors solitude,” that the social element is 
of its essence. Unus Christianas est nullus Christi- 
' anus, says truly an old Latin proverb. In spite of 
the crimes and follies of which the Churches, since 
they are composed of sinful men, have been guilty, 
we cannot throw the Church overboard, even though 
we can make allowance for Swinburne’s cry that he 
could accept Christ if the Crucified came to him without 
“the leprous bride.” Yet all this violent reaction 
against organised Christianity contains in itself an error 
as great as the ecclesiastical perversions which cause 
the revolt. If Christianity is spirit and not machinery, 
yet it is also in its origin body and not a ghost. The 
startling paradox of its being is that it is aibiia 
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imv/taruM^v— a spiritual body, neither carnal nor pi^- 
tom-likie. It can say, like its 'Master, “ Handle me and 
see.” If it is a foundation truth that they who worship 
God must do so “ in spirit and in truth,” it is also a 
fotmdation truth that “the Word* was made Flesh.” 
Neither of these truth's can safely be regarded in 
isolation from the other. 

The one-sided spirituality of pure Protestantism with 
its invisible Church, its disparagement oLsacr^ental- 
ism as magic, and its fear both of imagination and of 
the senses in regard to the presentation of religion, 
reaches a logical climax in the deposition of the'Xncar- 
nation from its central position, or its denial altogether, 
in the Liberal German religion o.f to-day. Therefore 
in considering the Christian Religion we rightly per-i 
sist in considering, it as embodied, while avoiding the 
consideration of it as petrified. But if it is not a stone, 
neither is it a vapour cloud. It is at once elastic and 
tangible, flexible and fixed, charbmatic and institu- 
tional — an organic life as distinct from either a senti- 
ment or a machine. If, however, the Churdi of Christ 
is the Divine Society par excellence, and not merely 
a voltmtarily formed collection of atoms — ^a tree with 
branches, and not a number of sand grains held together 
—all the more do her privileges and her mission involve 
the possibility of a severer judgment being inflicted 
upon her. 

To apply, then, this world crisis as a special call to 
our own part of the Church of Christ, the Church of 
England and the sister Churches of her Communion, 
this at least may be said, that it is certain that for us, 
as for the rest of Christendom, the balances of judg- 
ment are now stretched out by the hands of God, and 
that in them we, as others, shall be weighed. How 
often has Newman’s adaptation to the Church of Eng-* 
land of the cry of the disappointed prophet been re-^ 
echoed in spirit, at times by men of convictions diifa%nt 
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to his and differing from one another, yet suffering 
undter a similar disillusion^ ** What bath befallen thee, 
O my mother, to have a miscarrying womb and dry 
breasts? ” It is a crisis like this which prompts such 
a question even from those for whom this Church of 
ours, with all her faltlts and imperfections, is the only 
possible spiritual home as long as Christendom is in 
its present condition. The fact is, that Anglicanism 
is in danger of increasing weakness — let us be quite 
plain about ii — in regard to a most essential and dis- 
tinctive mark of the Church as guardian of revealed 
religion — i.e. the supernatural note, the note of spiritual 
distinction, the air and mark of one who bears a message 
from Heaven, the mien and gait of her who is the 
King’s daughter, all glorious within. Vera incessu 
patuit (tea. S. Paul writes of the meetings for worship 
of the Apostolic Church that a stranger coming in 
“ falling down on his face ” would “ report that God 
is in you of a truth.” 

Readers of Pater’s Marius the Epicurean will remem- 
ber the classic passage of that work in which the author 
describes the feelings of his hero as he is present for 
the first time at the primitive Eucharist — “ the Mass, 
the same in essentials from the days of the Apostles ” 
—his sense of something being enacted which was an 
echo and reverberation from the eternal harmony, a 
transaction under conditions of time having its counter- 
*part in the changeless order of eternity. 

This is one side of Christian worship at its best, its 
power to -arrest, to subdue, to penetrate the soul with 
awe and wonder. It is an essential mark of the older 
Churches of Christendom that, even amid populations 
often rude and ignorant, they have not lost this capacity 
of st^gesting the unearthly and the unseen, that as 
we enter their portals we seem to pass under the wings 
of “ Reverence, the angel of the world.” 

In such forms of Christianity poetry and religion go 
together. Even folklore is baptized into the service of 
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the Divine Child, and public worship is a sckcred dirama, 
a moving liturgy, with all the grace and distinction of 
a spirit. 

Under such circumstances, going to church is a train- 
ing for heaven, a training which is a continual joy, not 
a tribute paid as a matter of duty tb, a system of religion 
in which, per impossible, Christianity itself, the romance 
of the ages, has become boring and dull. 

In the earlier period of her history the Church 
attracted and subdued the peoples aliK« by, her ex- 
ternal splendour and by her interior self-denial, the 
cloth -of -gold without, the sackcloth within. The last 
thing she suggested was comfort. She was not •repre- 
sented by the attempt, in words ascribed to Newman, 
to plant the vicarage and to nm the pony-carriage over 
the entire surface of the orbis terrarum. 

Puritan she was, but it was the nobler Puritanism of 
restraint and discipline, which is an essential part of 
the Catholic ideal, and not the provincial Puritanism 
whicli distrusts beauty and supplants superstitions, often 
innocent, by respectability always stodgy. 

The Anglican Church is, when at her best, perhaps 
in some particulars, especially in the literary majesty 
of her liturgy and in the poise and proportion of her 
middle way (“ double moated by His grace,” as George 
Herbert described her, between the vulgarity of tawdri- 
ness and the vulgarity of iconoclasm, between the 
devotee and the fanatic), more suited for a thoughtful" 
and cultivated mind than she is for a passionate and 
enthusiastic heart. But in most of our churches, at 
least of the usual “ Moderate Anglican ” type, the note 
of majesty is lacking. Tawdriness is absent, no doubt, 
but so also is the note of distinction. 

“ The Mind of the Church of England,” as repre- 
sented by the Moderate Anglican school, bears the 
same relation to the wider movemtents of Christendom 
that a paddock does to a forest. A paddock mlay bte 
neat, well fenced, suggestive of decency, salubrity, and 
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order, but it remains a paddodlt still. The murmurs 
and scents of the forest are not among its experiences. 

The very walls of our great and ancient churches 
protest dumbly that th^ were not built for Moderate 
Anglicanism. The giant’s robe is too voluminous for 
this scanty frame. *Of course it is true that, lookii^ 
at our churches generally, slovenliness and laziness, 
masquerading under the excuse of a spiritual dread of 
extemalism in religion, are every year more discredited 
on all hands. 

Often an almost fevered parochial activity — ^all glare 
without a patch of shade, all hurry without repose — 
has taken the place of the old restful days when George 
Eliot’s wise Mr. Donnithome in Adam Bede repre- 
sented the good type of Church of England sobriety 
of feeling, and the incomparable Mr. Collins in Jane 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice the more worldly and 
pqpipous aspect of the same mode of clerical existence. 

Lack of outward reverence is not, after all, the main 
present danger in most of our Churches. It is rather 
the inability to combine reverence with simplicity and 
spiritual freedom, with that being at home in the house 
of God which, as Russia, for instance, shows, is quite 
compatible with the greatest splendour, the largest 
demands upon the faculties of imagination and devotion. 

We English people seem unable to combine the two 
things, reverence and naturalness ; if we have the one 
it seems as if we cannot have the other. 

“ Be more devotional,” said a High Church female as 
she sharply rapped the knuckles of a girl whose eyes 
were wandering in church, and no doubt her mind also. 

What would the good lady have said had she seen, as 
the writer has done, peasant pilgrims drinking tea from 
a samovar in the porch of a Russian cathedral, or, as 
a friend of his saw, an Italian boy playing a mouth- 
organ during a festa in a village church? 

We are emerging out of slovenliness into reverence. 
Our reverence is like new boots that are not yet quite 
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free. W.e need to add to it naturalness and simplicity. 
The ideal is to be reverent in Our Father’s house, .as 
childr^ are in the bouse of a good earthly father, not 
always nervously fearful lest ^ they should annoy him. 
by some breach of etiquette. There must be also the 
bringing home of the simple realties of the Gospel to 
ordinary sinning and suffering men and women in 
loving, natural ways. There is nothing inconsistent 
in the simg Eucharist, with whatever degree is suit- 
able and intelligible to the congregatiopr of ^he tradi- 
tional Catholic ceremonial being the chief feature of 
the Sunday worship, while the same day ends, when 
it seems needed, with a simple “ After Meeting ” or 
“ Prayer Meeting.” There is no incongruity between 
the two. John fell prostrate before Christ when he 
saw Him in the^'celestial glory, but Mary, in the homely 
farmhouse of Bethany, sat at the Master’s feet and heard 
His word. The mingled majesty and simplicity of Jhe 
Gospels ought to be the norm of Christian worship and 
Christian life. It has been said as to Anglicanism 
“ Rome has grandeur, and the sects have unction, while 
the Church of England has respectability.” This is 
far less true than before, but there is even still enough 
truth in it to make us feel that our mode of worship 
neeas much reconsideration, and that in both the above 
directions. 

Alexander Knox, that remarkable Irish lay theologian," 
who, while the victim of ill-health, was at once one of 
the sowers of the seeds of the Oxford Movement, and, 
in many respects, a disciple of John Wesley, has left 
in his writings, or in his recorded sayings, a remark 
about the Church of England absolutely true of his 
own day, and even still partially true of to-day. It is 
this : that while the English Church has a richness of 
ideas tmparalleled in any other one Communion in 
Christendom, no great Church has so little practical 
spiritual influence as a teacher and trainer of the multi- 
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tud^, so little power with regard to the adhesion of 
the people at large. Eyen now we must admit the 
truth of the above. One reason of this is that the 
English Church has thft defects of her qualities. The 
academic and the popular type seldom co-exist. 

England, indeed, deals in general principles, Rome 
in rules and definitions. The Anglican genius at its 
deepest and highest is that of Plato, the Roman of 
Aristotle. The Anglican Church has extricated herself 
from Scholasticism, the Eastern Church has never come 
under its regimen. Now, there is this to be said in 
favour of the spiritual and theological atmosphere of 
the G'i’eek Fathers, in which the great Anglican writers 
have been most at home, that it is to that of the School- 
men and of modem Rome as Plato to Aristotle, as 
poetry to prose. We may say this even while fully 
recognising the great advantage given in exactness and 
alertness of reasoning by the intellectiral gymnastics 
of a mental training on “ Scholastic ” lines. Yet, after 
all, Christianity is entirely the Poem par excellence 
of the world’s history, and can only be understood 
at all per speculum in anigmate. 

We cannot “ tear the heart out of its mystery ” by 
purely logical processes. 

Aristotelianism, however, represents a side of religion 
as well as Platonism, the pedestrian common-sense side. 
For it is tme of Christianity that the “ wayfaring man, 
though a fool, shall not err therein ” ; and Christ 
became incarnate and died for the Man in the Street 
as well as for the seer or poet in the watchtower. 
Hence arises the fact that it is often rather minds of 
the common-sense than of the mystical order that, are 
attracted by Rome’s discipline and unity, and con- 
temptuous of the theoretical, unregulated character of 
what they consider the muddle of Anglicanism, with 
the latter’s large tolerant untidiness in matters of ideas. 

Again, in the perpetual contest between the advocates, 
in regard to religious training, of general principles, 

24 
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with unsharpeoed outlines, and thiose of spiritiial region 
and discipline concrete with, the clear edges of rule, 
every thoughtful perstHi who has had experience of 
human nature must admit that the Anglican distrust 
of rule and of clear outlines is not an unmixed advant- 
age, however great the danger arising from a highly 
regulated and regimented system of religion. 

The truth is that the Roman Catholic Church’s plan 
of a simple method of religion, taught in infancy and 
reiterated in all sorts of ways through Jife, a> method 
strengthened by her distrust of the merely abstract, 
keeps large numbers of not always very spiritual^ people 
in visible communion with the system of the Church 
— ^in touch with it externally at the very least. For 
inst^ce, the rule of the necessity of attendiiig Mass 
on all Sundays makes concrete the principle that the 
Eucharist is the centre of Christian worship. Both 
the English and Roman Churches hold this. The 
Roman one acts on it consistently and always. This, no 
doubt, does not escape the characteristic danger attend- 
ing the always incarnating religion in a method or 
rule of life— i.e. mechanism, legalism, and being satis- 
fied with routine, and that a minimum, of qualifying 
for membership rather than aiming, in a tentative way, 
no doubt, after an ideal. But, at any rate, it avoids 
vagueness, the danger of the Church of England’s want 
of system. The Anglican alternative of an avoidance 
of clear, decisive method, involving rule of any kind^ 
and a preference for suggestions and general principles, 
is only suited to minds of a high and spiritual type, with 
whom religion itself constrains, and naaybe in principle 
brings method along with it. But the substituting of 
principles for method is, in its way, quite as bad as 
that of making method hard and legalist. In some 
ways it is worse, as far as the ignorant, the caj^ebs, 
or, again, children and untrained people axe concerned. 

We need not deny that there is a certain dangjer lo^ 
hardness and, woodenness about the strict enforcing 
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Qf»a rule, and that Rome does not escape from this 
danger of religions mechanism. Certainly the line which 
ought to appeal to higher minds is that in which prin- 
dpie applies itself, and of itself constrains by its in- 
herent attraction. 

Unfortunately, only a small minority are among the 
minds of which this is true. Although these are among 
the highest type, yet the children of the household who 
need some plain directions are far the largest number. 

We rtre axl more or less children, and so a sensible 
Church, like a sensible mother, will recognise that her 
housei>old cannot be run entirely by hints and aspects, 
by jflrinciples and suggestions, and every arrangement 
left as a theory open to debate, while order and system 
are regarded as cramping the children’s minds. Some- 
thing more definite is needed. Experience will teach 
us that, through the lesson of failure. Otherwise we 
a^e in danger of having, as far as the mass of people 
are concerned, what we actually have at present — a 
theoretical, that is, an unpractical Church, absolutely 
out of any vital or spiritual touch with the entire body 
of the labouring classes. They do not hate her. But 
they do not feel in any real way that she is part of 
their life. The nominal Church of England fish slip 
in thousands through the wide meshes of general prin- 
ciples. Views and aspects and schools of thought, the 
tackle of Anglican angling, can nejther catch nor hold 
the common people. The fact of the miserable per- 
centage of the labouring classes who are in any prac- 
tical sense in miembership with the Church of England 
is due to somte root failure in the past, and partially in 
the present. It is a condemnation of our way of running 
a Church on academic generalising lines. Catholic 
principles and instincts are here at one with experience 
and common sense, while academic Anglicanism remains 
in the clouds, and has no real habitat on the solid earth. 
It has no root in the everyday existence of the multi- 
tude, and in so far it is a contradiction to one of the 
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deepest characteristics of Christ’s Spirit and Relig^n. 
It is not even a case of Milton’s— 

The hungry sheep look up, •and are not fed; 

for the sheep do not hunger for religion, but have 
lost all taste for it, and they do not “ look up ” because 
they are absmt from] the pasture. 

Method, then, is necessary, but what is even worse 
than having no method is the attempt to deVise a system 
which shall offend nobody, falling short of everything 
solid, satisfying, and tangible, not daring to appeal 
boldly to the whole man, to his eye as well as to his 
ear, to his heart and his imagination, his conscience, 
and his will. 

The Evangelical spirit and the Catholic method--the 
miion of these is the only solution of our difficulties, 
for these together make up the soul and the body of 
true religion. As a healthy Christianity honours the 
human body, the concrete side of the human person- 
ality, so a healthy Church is not afraid of the body of 
religion. 

As to the failure of Anglicanism, in regard to the 
one county, Northumberland, which the present writer 
naturally knows best, the mass of the people of the 
great mining “ villages ” (or little towns) do not, in 
any practical sense, belong to the Church of England', 
at all. The coal-hewer who is a communicant is, on 
the whole, and allowing for one or two exceptional 
places, a rara avis. Scarcely ciny Labour Leader among 
the northern miners, or, indeed, in England anywhere, 
is a Churchman. In Northumberland and Durham 
such leaders have often first learnt to speak in public 
as local preachers among the Primitive Methi^ists, 
although since the spread of Socialism in the North 
Nonconformity and Labour are less closely connected 
than in the old Radical Individualist , days. Still, 
northern Labour and the Chhrch of England are in 
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different spheres, though at worst of ntisunderstanding 
on both sides rather than* of hostility. The Church has 
not recovered even an appreciable minority of the 
people engaged in if^hual labour in spite of the new 
spirit among many of the clergy, especially the younger 
ones, of sympathy with the workers’ ideas and aspira- 
tions, and in spite of increased parochial and mission 
energy in several Church centres. 

As to the. mining villages, and', indeed, many other 
English villages, contrast the state of affairs as to 
Church and people with a Southern Irish, a Tyrolese, 
or a, Russian village — the sense which in all these cases 
the people would have that the Church, Catholic or 
Orthodox, belonged to themselves, and not merely to 
squire or gentry or vicarage, that it was part and parcel 
of their own life. 

No doubt there is another side. No doubt we are 
s^ved from what is called “ superstition,” from reliance 
on the fairyland atmosphere of peasant Catholicism on 
its weaker side, yet at what a cost— the loss of the 
people I 

In connection with our Anglican deflects and those 
of a different kind in the case of other Churches, fair- 
ness of judgment is essentially necessary. Some words 
of Father Tyrrell in this connection, in a collection of 
thoughts published posthmnously tinder the title of 
Essays on Faith and Immortality, deserve careful atten- 
tion, and all the more so because already we have 
pointed out all that is to be said for the type of religion 
which is the opposite to the one usual, at least until 
recently, in the Church' of England'. These words are 
from an acute observer and deep thinker who has stood 
on both sides in the great controversies which divide 
Christians in Western Europe and America from one 
another. He begins as follows : — 

“ Catholicism, Greek or Roman, is the religion of 
the poor, of the masses. Anglicanism is too academic, 
too educated. Protestantism, in some of its formis, is 
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only for a spiritual aristocracy, for the naturally Re- 
ligious, for the elect or for the converted ; Catholicism 
it is which appeals to the mediocre multitude.” 

In writing this Father Tyrrell gives by implication 
a great condemnation to the types* of Christianity in- 
fluenced directly by the Reformation or inspired by its 
spirit ; for what greater condemnation can there be to 
any body of Christians than to say that the multitude, 
the companions of Christ in His earthly ministry, those 
who thronged around Him as He moved through Galilee 
and Judaea, are not at home in, or are not to be found 
within, its houses of prayer? • ^ 

But is, then,*" a mechanical, unspiritual Aberglmbe 
or superstition no danger to religion? Is it inevitable 
in a religion with roots? Father Tyrrell goes on to say 
in regard to the affinity of the multitude for Catholicism 
and of Catholicism for the multitude, “ True, but could 
not the same be said of some of the worst religions of 
the world? Are not these mediocre millions the easy 
and natural prey of a priestly caste, with its usual 
promises of cheap salvation by unspiritual external 
methods? It is not in having the poor with it, but 
in ‘ doing them good,’ that a religion is proved to be 
Christ’s. What if it kteep them poor, or make them 
poorer, or foster their ignorance and moral degrada- 
tion? . . . The real question is, therefore, What does 
Catholicism do for the moral and spiritual elevation 
of the degraded? Not, How many millions of such does 
it number among its adherents? What percentage of 
the poor does it elevate? Nor is it enough to get them 
to go through a routine of religious duties if there be no 
moral redemption in the gross. The light of a public 
religion must so shine before men that they may see its 
good works." 

In the case of both types of Churches heart-searching 
of different kinds ought to ensue. 

“ A popular religion,” wrote Cardinal Newman, ” is 
always a corrupt religion.” 
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• The bold sweep of the Gospel net m^ns soine 
grotesque fish, some rottipg: weed among' its contents. 
Ought they to be acquiesced in? Is it unavoidable, 
or only incidental to development? The parables of 
the tree shooting fojth great branches and tenanted by 
all the birds of heaven, of the drag-net with its elastic 
meshes sweeping through the waters, certainly involve 
the idea of the risk's incidental to the wide reach of a 
religion of the multitude. We have been too content 
with shi imping operations along some quiet beach. But 
of recent years, both in foreign and home work, the' 
distal’ roar of the sea has not been heard in vain. 
Father Tyrrell’s criticism has the sharp edge of truth 
in both directions, and if our Church refuses to gain 
adherents by wholesale “ playing down ” to their less 
elevated instincts, she witnesses, in theory at least, to 
the need of quality as well as quantity, and — though 
indeed, to be just, Rome in a different way does the 
same — against lowering the standard in order to enlarge 
the comprehension. It would be, in reality, equally 
unjust to see in Anglicanism nothing but don-like prig- 
gishness, and in Belgian or Russian Christianity nothing 
but unethical superstition. 

The truth is, no doubt, that both types of Christianity 
have sinned. The mistake of the foreign Churches has 
been by too great a readiness to sanction any method 
that makes for “ edification ” and helps to keep the 
tmlearned masses docile, regardless of the severe claims 
of truth, regardless often also, and this a minor but still 
a real fault, of those canons of art, involving dignity, 
purity, and restraint, by which the surroundings of 
worsWp are saved from fetish-like ugliness and degra- 
dation, from tawdriness and bad taste. 

In plain language, the Churches that are desirous 
above all things to retain the ignorant on the terms of 
the ignorant, tend at their worst to become like an 
organism in which the head is wagged by the tail. 
The saying of the Prophet. “ My people love to have 
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it so,” is regarded as a sufficient justification for somte- 
thing dangerously like the , degradation of spiritual 
religion. 

On the other hand, we of the\ Church of England, 
with our practical loss of the great^ mass of the indus- 
trial and poorer population, are in no position to point 
the finger of scorn at other Churches. ^ 

Their error may be, and often is, caused by the mis- 
direction of zeal and love, and their sins may be forgive 
because they have loved much. ■ * 

* The sins of the multitude are not often cold-blooded 
sins, and that even while Lord Bacon’s saying is true, 
that ” the people is the mother of superstition, and that 
in all superstition wise men follow fools.” 

The really malignant sins of the great Catholic Com- 
mimions have been cruelty and pride, the effort to make 
God’s Kingdom on earth into a Kingdom of this world, 
and unmercifulness to all who have stood in the way 
of these political and irreligious proceedings. But these 
have not been the people’s sins, but those of their leaders 
and guides. 

The sins of the people have been those of the heart. 
The Catholic populations of the past, the half -Christian- 
ised hordes who carried their Slav or Gothic or Celtic 
nature -cults into their Christian Faith, have tarnished, 
it may be, the latter’s original purity by popular Aber- 
<glauhe. Their mistakes have arisen through imagina- 
tion and passion, through the heart and imagination run 
riot and unbalanced by the intelligence. 

But what w'e need is the tearing up of red tape, which 
is, after jall» a worse parasite, and one more Ukely to 
strangle religion than any amount of folklore. 

Rome has been far top indulgent to a spirit of 
Aberglaube, which has added to: the 'burdens of the 
thoughtful and the truth-seekers in her Communion. 
Anglicanism has until recently, and partially even, now, 
presented to outside candid observers the spectacle of a 
class religion complacently satisfied with its limitations. 
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S.', Paul’s conception of his own office as being 
" debtor both to the Greek's and to the Barbarians ” 
is true of the twofold function of the Christian Church 
in her capacity as a sj^ritvial and moral teacher. 

She has to adapt l,he divine message to two classes 
of minds— the educated minority and the multitude. 
Fe^ Churches— perhaps no Church.! so far— succeed in 
doing both with equal efficiency. 

Those who are at home with the crowd are out of 
touch with the ‘thoughtful minority, and vice vers^. 

The Church of England and the great foreign 
Churches, both Latin and Eastern Orthodox, have 
opposite weaknesses. 

The latter have often lost, of course with many 
even illustrious exceptions, the whole-hearted allegiance 
of the more educated minority. The English Church, 
on the other hand, has to a considerable, but not always 
intelligent degree, the conscious membership of a great 
number of the class above that of manual labour, though 
she has not made what she might of them, and their 
adhesion is often conventional. Her real failure, how- 
ever, lies with the multitude. Yet while that failure 
is a most serious deficiency in her system, it is a matter 
of thankfulness for those who value her that mbre than 
once, at most critical periods in the history of religious 
thought, she has so defended the Faith that the fatal 
^ivorce between intelligence and religion, the danger 
of the other type of Churches with which we have com- 
pared her, has been successfully averted. She has been 
fairly strong where they have been weak. The latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century, for instance, marked, 
as far as the people are concerned!, probably about the 
lowest point of influence and leadership of the Church 
of England since the Reformation. 

She had ceased to count with the multitude, having 
lost the great chance of utilising the enthusiasm of 
Wesley and his disciples. But this same poor old 
Eighteenth Century, the bHe noire of the Romanticist 
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and the Tractarian, was the time whlen Bishop Botlor 
turned the flank of the atta9k of the Deists, and when 
the Church of England retain^ the loyal allegiance 
of such intellects and characters among; her laity as 
those of Johnson and of Burke, r 

If we consider the entire history of the Deist move- 
ment, English in its origin, tracing its antecedent pen- 
dencies from the school of LockO, we find that in its 
earlier phase in this country the Imdos of the contro- 
versy, as far as thoughtful minds were concerried, came 
to lie with the orthodiox, and that this form of attadk 
on Christianity was either repulsed altogether for else 
was driven on, largely by Butler, to a mtore extreme 
position, the scepticism of Humte and of Gibbon, a 
position too negative and destructive to be influential 
among such a nation as ours. 

In our country the names really great in any 
impartial estimate were with orthodoxy, even thoQgh 
a liberal orthodoxy. In the earlier part of the cen- 
tury Addison was the apologist of Christianity to the 
coffee-houses, defending it with light and easy grace, 
but with truest sincerity, doing it the inestimable 
service, for such an age especially,, of disassociating 
it from dulness. Swift, Christian and Churchman by 
conviction and not merely by profession, even though 
his Christianity failed to keep his tongue clean, and 
though his Churchmanship was of too political a dip 
for our present taste, used weapons similar to those 
of Voltaire, but the barhedi shafts, the vitriol of Swift’s 
scBva indignatiO) were for, not against, the Faith of 
Christ. 

Bishop Butler, like Newman afterwards (with whom 
he had many real affinities), saw the world, as far as 
its human aspect is concerned, like the scroll of the 
prophet’s vision, written within and without with the 
hieroglyphs of sorrow, unintelligible save for Christi- 
anity, a spectacle in which God can be discerned indeed, 
but by the naoral nature rather than by reason acdng 
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in vdcao, and in which while we see, we see “ in part,” 
jf/er spfiCtUum in aerugmat^. Yet Butler maintained 
we do see, even if not as yet ” face to face.” 

Newman's GrammaJ t>f Assent, and the immortal 
passage about the psoofs of Theism in the Apologia, 
are in some respects continuations and reverberations 
of the great line of the Analogy. The pmofound thought 
of Butler turned the flank of Deism, even if his book 
suggests to some to-day more negative conclusions than 
he intended. * 

In England, as we have noticed, Addison, Swift, 
Burke,, and Johnson were all on the orthbdox side. 
All were great men of letters, and three of them were 
laymen, and at the same time convinced and earnest 
Christians, in whose natures Christianity filled a master 
place. 

Abroad, however, all was different. In France the 
quiik wits who developed the Deist line, and afterwards 
the Atheist one, carried all before them in the world of 
culture. Voltaire had a vogue as great as that of his 
contemporary. Dr. Johnson, in England. 

The French Church, decadent after the crushing of 
the Jansenists and the triumph of the Jesuitising process, 
was, as far as its position and influence were concerned, 
like a helpless mass, awaiting dissolution. 

In Germany the Deist leaven spread, and united 
itself with the first stirrings of German Biblical criti- 
cism through the sombre questioning mind of Reimarus, 
the anticipator of the extreme eschatological explana- 
tion of the Gospels, whose literary legacy. The Wotfen- 
b&ttel Fragments, saw the light through Lessing. The 
latter was the literary apostle of the Aufkldrung — 
the EigShteenth Century Enlightenment in its German 
form, the resuscitation of ” Natural Religion ” as a 
sufficient Faith. His drama, Nathan der Weise, was 
really a Tendenz-schrift, a literary apologia for this 
view. 

Far superior in his character and type of mind to 
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the cynical Voltaire or to the sentimental Rous’seau, 
more truly a spreader of sweetness and light ” than 
either, Lessing did a similar vroric’ to them in regard 
to Christian theology. He undajtnined its foundations, 
not by direct attack, but by contrasting its cunibrous 
character and intolerant spirit, its priestcraft and its 
dogmas, with the simple, kindly, sunshine creeiJ.. of 
Natural Religion, rational and humane. 

A contrast to England, therefore, is afforded both by 
France and Germany in regard to the seeculanf. rational- 
hticum. In spite of Butler’s pessimistic forebodings, 
the English Church retained her hold on the m«|;e edu- 
cated classes, and esprit was not in England the 
monopoly of Rationalists. 

This characteristic excellence of the English Church, 
her instinctive power of intelligent apologetic, often 
exercised by laymen, has not since failed her, and the 
excellent results must be allowed for as a substantial 
consideration in her favour when her apparent in- 
ability to effectually bring the masses into her member- 
ship— to be, in S. Paul’s words, debtor “ to the 
Barbarians ” — is under consideration. 

Hence the judgment about her of Bishop Creighton 
with his love of “ sound learning,” and of Father Dolling 
with his love of the people, could never have been the 
same. 

Still, her comparative success in one direction cannot 
really compensate for her failure in the other, even 
though it may mitigate our conclusions if we are tempted 
to regard her as a paeoe of worn-out officialism. 

Such a conclusion would be flagrantly unjust in tihe 
light of the real revival of zeal among her clergy and 
faithful members, but still the Master’s words are a 
reproach to us as Anglicans, “ This ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

To be just to the English clerical system, whlat an 
admirable badkground of upbringing is involved in the 
fact that from so large a proportion of our vicarages 
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an4 ‘rectories have gone forth at this crisis, often to 
die, clean-living, upright, manly lads, the very flower 
of England, to the trenched or to the Dardanelles or to 
watch on the Northern^s^s. In most cases the fathers 
and mothers of these splendid youths, English parsons 
and their wives, are unassuming examples of true and 
oft^ noble lives, filled with the sense of duty, disci- 
plined with cheerful godliness, and that amid sur- 
roundings in many cases frugal, and sometimes amid 
privation?,, calling none the less for fortitude and 
patience because they are unobserved by outsiders. 

Yet, yrhen all is said, the fact remains of the failure, 
to a vdry large extent, of the Church of England system 
in regard to two essential features of the ministry, 
regarded as ambassadors of God to the nation — i.e. 
the priestly and the prophetic, the kindling the worship 
instinct, and the witness for social righteousness. 
Flames of revival of both have darted up within her, 
yet the work of the Divine Incendiary has not been 
followed with persistent and continuous results. 

Without entering into the various controversies as 
to what is involved in the exact meaning of such a 
word as “ priest,” it will be at least agreed by all 
Churchmen, or even Christians, that a priestly ministry, 
in the sense of not only leading people in public prayers 
and worship, but in that of teaching and training them 
in the divine art of prayer, in the development of the 
prayer instinct latent in all, is the most important and 
distinctive work of the ambassadors of Christ. 

Yet our Church has failed in this work of training to 
pray in regard to the people at large who are her 
nominal members. The war has made this painfully 
apparent. 

The comparative absence of praying people in the 
churches, even allowing for private prayer at home, is, 
we may well fear, indicative of a widely extended 
inability to pray on the part of our people at large. 

That many are among what have been called the 
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“ungodly good ” t— that is, unpraying, decent, ne^kpct- 
able, and kindly people-^ioes not make the matter 
better. ' 

It makes it worse. , ’ 

In other countries there are as many sinners, or more 
in some than with us, but these know better how to turn 
to God when they tire of sin. The Catholic way, aw>id> 
ing vagueness, concreting repentance in an act of ddSnite 
confession of sins and not only of sinfulness, and con- 
creting worship in the Eucharist, the Sac'nficiv,m Laudis 
of each Lord’s Day, the “ bounden duty and service ” 
of all Christians, is full of practical common s^se and 
sound psychological method. Puritanism in 'its old 
palmy days, to do it justice, did not beat about the bush. 
Its two sacraments necessary to salvation were the Bible 
and the Sabbath. It enforced both without limitation or 
heskancy. This system of the privately interpreted in- 
fallible Book and of the British Sunday, with its prac- 
tical rendering of the Fourth Commandment as “On 
it thou shalt take no amusement, thou or thy son or thy 
daughter,” etc., is gone or going. But, with all its 
faults, it had a serious sting and grip of its own, and 
in its best days was full of real, though narrow, power. 
It drove the nail home into the English mind. Father 
Dolling’s instinct led him to pursue a similar method. 
Hence he liked the old English word “ Mass,” on the 
one hand, just as he liked the word “ Conversion ” on 
the other, though accused in one quarter of being “ % 
Roman in disguise,” and in the opposite one of being 
“ a regular Dissenter.” He often used the word 
“ Mass ” for the Eucharist in order to teach his people 
that the Rite in question, whai celebrated as the chi^ 
service, is not a mere High Church idiosyncrasy, but the 
great common, central, and universal Act of Christian , 
Worship of the New Dispensation in all ages, no mime 
crotchet of the Oxford Movement. 

The word “Mass" raises in many English minds-f, 
but in these comparatively tolerant diays of travelled. 
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jSeopJe a decreasing number— a thrill of fear and dis- 
like. To many more it still has lingering associations, 
^re or less, with the Papal system. In reality “ Mass ” 
is an old English word .which has entered deeply into 
the language, and no^ merely a modem Roman one. 
Mass, whether word* or things is no product of the 
Counter-Reformation, no child of the Jesuit reaction. 
It*^iSs its roots in the beginnings of the Church. It 
comes to us in familiar, but often unrecognised, guise 
in “ Chrifttnas V (Christ’s Mass). “ Christ -tide, I pray 
you,” is the correction of the Puritan in Ben Jonson’s 
play. ^ 

In one famous passage in Shakespeare it may possibly 
be used in a wider reference than to the Eucharist, as 
if equivalent to the Vesper service, when Juliet asks 
Friar Lawrence, “Or shall I come to you at evening 
mass? ” 

It was retained as an alternative title for the Cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in the First Prayer Book' 
of King Edward VI (i 549)— ” Commonly called the 
Mass ” — ^the Book which the Act authorising the Second 
Book described as having “ in it nothing superstitious 
and ungodly.” It has, therefore, more liturgical prece- 
dent in the English Books than the word “ Eucharist,” 
which, however primitive and full of beauty, is, on 
the whole and in its origin, Greek in its setting, and has 
never been a popular title in England, and occurs in 
rto version of the English Prayer Book. 

This fact as to the 1549 liturgy must balance the 
strong language used about “ the sacrifices of masses ” 
(sacrificia missarum) in Article XXXI, language 
which in itself need necessarily imply no more than 
repudiation of those prevalent mediaeval views (‘‘ it 
was commonly said ”) which involved a belief in a 
re-pffering of Christ in the Eucharist for the actual 
sins of every day, the Sacrifice of the Cross having 
been only for original sin, or of any conception of a 
repetition of Christ’s Sacrifice. 
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The word Missa, the Latin original of “ 
was in its non-Christian use part of the formula He 
Missa est, now liturgical, whidi ended a public meet- 
ing. “ Mass ’’ is equivalent iq origin to the chairman's 
“The meeting is adjourned.” *The first instance on 
record of its use for the Eucharistic synaxis, the 
assembly for the sacrificial banquet of the Church, is 
in an epistle of S. Ambrose in the Fourth Centur^ It 
was freely used as a title for all the Western Liturgies, 
or forms of Eucharistic service, and not for tije Petrine 
or Roman one alone. To liturgical scholars the word 
has no shoddng significance. It is a term as^void of 
offence in itself as “ Liturgy,” its Eastern equfvalent. 

Yet it has become a storm-centre as connoting the 
centrality and sacrificial character of the Eucharist, 
its side towards God. The power of words is 
curiously illustrated by their capacity to attract or 
repel. It is a poor and false estimate of them— that 
of Hobbes— which makes them the wise man’s counters 
but the fool’s money. They have each a life of their 
own, and a power of accretion and assimilation. As 
the word “ Mass ” has travelled through the centuries 
it has branched out in two opposite directions. The 
secular formula for ending a public meeting in ancient 
Rome has, on the one hand, gathered round it the. 
mystical poetry of the altar service, the focus of 
sacrifice ; and on the other the fierce associations of 
bigotry, of fanaticism and counter-fanaticism. To soirfe 
the word has a fragrance as of fraidcincense or of thie 
flowers of the sanctuary. It suggests the same atmo- 
sphere as the Christmas carols and the mystery plays. 
They think of the Mass as the same as the Liturgy of the 
catacombs, the altar lights representing the torches 
of the primitive acolyths, thie corporal the sindon or 
tablecloth unfolded by the deacons. To others it 
comes singled as it were by the fires of Sipithfield, thie 
thing to abolish which the martyrs died. The smell 
of fire has passed over it, and behind it lurks priestcraft 
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afttf- Papalism. So strangely different are what we 
niajy call the “ subauditipns *’ of words to different 
cars. To one the word “ Mass ” suggests continuity 
Ts^th the past and restdred visible fellowship with the 
rest of the univers»'.l Church, the corporateness and 
supematuralness of religion, its Divine and human 
fellowship. To another it hints not obscurely of the 
loss of Christian liberty, of the perversion of the sim- 
plicity of our, approach to the Father into a needless 
mystery 'of prifestly legerdemain. Those to whom the 
word “ Mass ” connotes the worship of the normal 
and djaeply rooted Catholic type— something not super- 
induced but at one with the central stream of the Judaso- 
Christian development, and with the ethnic Faiths, its 
tributaries — need to have consideration for others to 
whom the chief idea of the word is the perversion 
of scriptural religion into priestcraft, of rational devo- 
tiofl into magic. It is hard, but at the same time it 
is necessary for each to try to put hinlself, mentally 
and spiritually, in the other’s place. 

All the words which Christians have given to the 
rite which all acknowledge, however they interpret its 
meaning, to be the legacy of their Master’s love, whether 
it be “ Breaking of Bread ” (the New Testament title), 
or Holy Communion, or Holy Eucharist, or Mass, or 
Lord’s Supper, Bring out each some shade or other of 
depth of power and significance. As to the best 
way of expressing our sense of what this is to us, “ let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” The 
claims of definite expression of any aspect of truth need- 
ing accentuation, and the claims of charity in regard 
to the feelings of others, have each their right to govern 
our mode of speech about religion. 

On the Catholic road, along which the natural and 
the supernatural, body and soul, law and freedom, travel 
in harmony together, “ the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein.” 

But he will scarcely find his way along a road on 

25 
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which every signpost bears an indistinct direction. ’ Thie 
conception of the minister of Christ as priest connotes 
the definite practical method. The way of thinking of 
him as the “ resident educated gentleman ” who reads 
prayers on Sunda,ys does not. ?t lacks the Galilean 
accent. The incumbent even still far too often mainly 
represents to the parish “ the English system ” but 
his true function is not to do this but to represenlt 
Jesus Christ. 

The revival of faith in the essentially su|>ematural 
character of Christianity as above all things a unique 
revelation frolri Heaven is our vital need in the'^glnglish 
Church. This and not some pedantic ecclesiasticism 
is the true reason for teaching, or rather for acting 
upon the principle of the Apostolic Succession. The 
latter implies a man with a commission involving 
authority, though authority to serve. 

This principle claims for the episcopate sometfiing 
better than what has been called “ shovel-hattery,” the 
latter the indefinable atmosphere of Anthony Trollope’s 
classical novels. 

Is this recognising for the Church of England what 
is really hers, but has been thrust into a comer by 
sober worldliness? Or is it an unreal experiment which 
will only end in making the Establishment itself protest 
against the unwelcome clothing forced on her. .Will she 
cry at last with Shakespeare’s hero, “ Why do you dre^s 
me in borrowed robes? ” Is the Church of England 
nervous and awkward under her assumed Apostoho 
character? Does it quite fit her? These are questions 
which the years after the war will ask and answer. 

Is Lord Macaulay’s description, in his controversy 
with the youthful Gladstone, of the claims of the Church 
of Rome as looking back to the Mount of Ascension, 
but those of the Church of England as only tracing to 
the Tudor Council Chamber, the real conclusion of the 
matter, let dreamers theorise as they will? The ultimate' 
working out of the phase, a mPre critical one than we 
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now realise, through whidi the Anglican Church is 
passing can alone decide the question. SolvUar 
amhulando. 

The^ other feature of the Christian ministry which 
has been in the shade, not only, indeed, in England, but 
aknpst everywhere in Christendom, is the prophetic, the 
witness, that is, to righteousness and justice, not only 
as to individuals, but as to nations and races, the driving 
home iiito men’s souls the conviction that the noblest 
service of God is rendered when the voice of God’s 
Churgll is raised against selfish wrong. To be the goad, 
the sting to the public conscience, to torment the com- 
placent wrongdoer is a most neglected function of a 
religion that claims to “ teach with authority.” 

To one who, like the present writer, owes much of any 
little capacity he may possess of reconciling in belief 
anH teaching the old and the new, the ancient Faith 
and the call of the Spirit in a new age, to the thoughts 
of such a writer as Frederick Denison Maurice, prophet 
and priest in one, it seems that a vital need in regard to 
the ministry of to-day is the revival of this prophetic 
conception of the office of Christ’s Church, as con- 
science in foro externo. He believes, as he has written 
in an earlier chapter, that the renewed study of the 
Old Testament Prophets can be made a true spring 
pf tonic virility and power, of spiritual witness making 
the ” testimony of Jesus ” become again “ the spirit 
of prophecy.” But how seldom is the priest the 
prophet I 

How often are we of the priesthood guilty of the non- 
use of our faculty of moral witness I Too often at an 
ethical 'crisis the priesthood has been judiciously silent, 
while other forces do the work which it is one of the 
noblest of its fimctions to perform. The moral witness 
which the tmiversal or national Church ought to have 
borne comes at timies from the lips of Nonconformists, 
true prophets of God as many of them have been again 
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and again. Sometimes it comes from tbiose of heifetic 
or atheist. 

At some mtoral turning-point} with a Divine irony, 
the exposure of evil that wakes thg public sense of right, 
the note of unflinching witness against wrong-doing, 
which must ever be present like a deep organ tone in 
the entire composition of a prophet’s message, thq. en- 
forcing on the social conscience of ethical obligation — 
all this is pressed home with power even by some one to 
whom God is the Unknown and the Unknowable, by 
some one who is girded to accomplish the Divine purpose 
even though the giver of the message is unconsflious of 
the source of the inspiration. “ I have girdetf thee, 
though thou hast not known Me.” 

Moderate Anglicanism, into which the central Church 
of England at large appears to be settling down in so 
many parishes, often means much good, honest work, 
but it is too much in its outlook the equivalent*' of 
villadom, too early Victorian, to be any living guide 
in an age in which the villas will no longer be the 
predominant social and political factors. Either the 
English Church must develop something bolder and 
freer than this, with less of hesitancy and thinness of 
spirit and method, with an appeal that touches the 
heart and the imagination as well as the conscience 
and the will— less of the Lion and Unicom mind and 
more of that of the Cross— or else her future will indee^ 
be one of limited interests. She needs an increased 
spirit of internal imity, but not at the expense ofl 
elasticity, boldness of venture, and power of making 
experiments. 

After the war, will the Church settle down again to 
her internal quarrels, the storm and clash of all the 
greatest spiritual forces of the world shut out, or only 
echoing from afar? Will she have a Imind, and so help 
the nation which so sorely needs it to have one too, and 
a soul as well? 

What will prevent the fate of contented littleness 
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iof iier, of the final settling down to fussy parodiialism 
as her only contribution to the spiritual resettlement 
after the war? If such a fate is to be prevented, it 
will be prevented by the existence among her clergy 
of an increasing number, and that, of course, of more 
schools of thought than one, who, whatever their dif- 
ferences, believe in life and not in death, who, in fact, 
do riot believe that to die genteelly is the real end of a 
Church which has felt again and again the rousing call, 
expressing itself through spiritual genius and command- 
ing sanctity, of the prophetic spirit. 

. All great movements within the Christian Church, as 
a socftty, have come, indirectly at least, from the clergy, 
not from the laity — the latter have furnished the S3rm- 
pathetic material which the enthusiasm of the new Idea 
has kindled, rather than set alight the original spark 
from which the spiritual and mental confiagration has 
begun. 

This is true even of movements of a character op- 
posed to and hated by the ecclesiastical authorities — 
Wyclif, Hus, Luther, John Knox himself, were, in one 
way or another, originally clergy of the Church which 
they changed, however much of the lay spirit was latent 
in their ideas. With certain exceptions, as, no doubt, 
Calvin, a lawyer before he was a theologian, this has 
been the case, as John Stuart Mill in one of his public 
addresses has remarked. The storms of the Reforma- 
fion, and of the Counter-Reformation alike, and, in 
a lesser degree, the clash against one another of Catholic 
and Evangelical and Broad Schools in the modem 
Church of England, have all been stirred up by clergy, 
not by laity. 

The words of Kingsley through the mouth of the 
heroine of Alton Locke, words which are the echo of 
his “master," F. D. Maurice, are remarkable in this 
connection, more especially as coming from their 
author : “ Without the priesthood, there is no freedom 
for ^e people. Statesmen know it ; and therefore 
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those who would keep the people fettered find it neeeg- 
sary to keep the priesthood fettered also." (An exact 
d.escription of the Prussian line about religion, Kaiserism 
reducing Protestantism to a .tame instrument, and 
Catholicism to a privileged accdmplice. From this, 
among other causes, comes the death of liberty in 
modern Germany. Hence comes also the impotence ^ 
the German 'Social-Democratic Movement, owing' to 
its practical materialism, its lack of soul, because of 
its isolation from the religion of the Cfoss, ihe reaf 
thing that can alone give soul to the people’s cause.) 

" The people never can be themselves without corppera- , 
tion with the priesthood ; and the priesthood nev^t can 
be themselves without co-operation with the people. 
If they are truly priests of God, and priests of the 
Universal Church, they must be priests of the people.” 

The truth is that priesthood is either the most in- 
jurious or the most salutary of all institutions— the mast 
injurious when it tries to slay the prophets, the most 
salutary when it is itself prophetic. 

May we not at least hope, but with what amount of 
success is uncertain, that the English Church will be 
thought of more as the local expression of Catholicity, 
the national variety or part of an international society, 
but with the national element strictly and rightly sub- 
ordinated to the international one ; that in an increas- 
ing number of thoughtful and religious minds the tribal 
god heresy will have received its deathblow through 
its Berlin unconscious caricature? Will this be so? 
Or are we translating hope into probability? Shall we 
remain in the old ruts? Our Communion will no longer 
perhaps figure so largely in Baedeker as one of a sort 
of triad to be found all over the Continent wherever 
our dear fellow-countrymen and countrywomen meet 
at hotels, whose proprietors assure them that in the 
neighbourhood they can have the requisites necessary 
to provide the atmosphere they value even “ in a strange 
land i.e. " golf, tennis, and an English Church.” 
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,We jnay ht>pe, not, indeed, with certainty, but with some 
possibility not hoping in vain, that the provinciality 
of all this will be more apparent than before to the 
English mind. 

It was told to the writer that after the taking of 
Pekin and suppression of the Boxer rising, the triumph 
of Christianity in the English form was celebrated by 
a chaplain, in surplice, hood, and stole, saying Matins 
along with a deaconess, both of them standing literally 
bn the “ Great Stone of Heaven,” living symbols of 
the world-wide character of Moderate Anglicanism. 

It is when the latter tries to meet such a situation as 
that l)bund to arise after the war that its inadequacy, 
and, we may add, its total absence of humour, are 
apparent to a degree which would not be so great 
were it not for the largeness of the historic atmosphere 
and the grandeur of the surroundings amid which this 
c^ss form of only partially national religion tries to 
rise to the dimensions of a world-wide faith. 

The Catholic element is certainly latent in the 
Anglican Communion ; but if it is to shoot forth and 
unfold its spacious capacities, if it is to claim kinship 
no longer with the thistles of Calvinism and of Prussian 
Erastianism, but with the rose of Sharon of historical 
Christianity, a kind of “ happy valiancy,” to use Cole- 
ridge’s phrase in reference to Shakespeare’s genius, must 
be its keynote. It must dare to take risks It must 
• “ live dangerously.” 

In regard to her attitude to the life of the peopte, 
the Church of England must cease to think first of 
“ Church Defence.” She must be something more than 
the “ Conservative Party at prayer.” 

All this lies before her if she is to rise to the oppor- 
tunity which the new Europe and England’s share in 
making it may open out to her. 

The Anglicanism of the George Herbert or even of 
the Christian Year type is likely or certain to be for the 
age to come too much a thing of a particular phase 
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of English insular dfevelopment. It has been at- its 
b^t gracious, indeed, with a sort of Weltered, i^d 
even exquisite, refinement, like a tree in some old and 
peaceful garden, its fruit with 4 flavour all its own, 
reminding us of high orchard walls and sweet-smelling 
pleasaunces ; but it has just lacked the forest scent 
and the air of the sea, of the wide outside world. This 
insularity was largely inevitable, but in the wider, neWer 
world it need not be so. “ Thine heart shall fear and 
be enlarged.” 

Shall we, then, be trying to work an unworkab^ sys- 
tem, to lengthen the cords of a tent which frons the 
limitations of its present shrunk condition cannot as it 
stands be stretched to the proportions of anything that 
can be called a religion for the people, a creed human 
and therefore also national as well? 

Do we realise that partly by the faults of the pa^, 
partly by a concurrence of circumstances adverse to 
religion, we are no longer really a Church in possession 
as far as the people’s wills and hearts are concerned? 

To go to one of the roots of the question, why have 
our Church schools, excellent as no dbubt they are 
from the general educational point of view, failed so 
entirely in teaching children to worship, and that, 
in spite of all the “ finding of places in the Prayer 
Book ” to the satisfaction of the Diocesan Inspector? 

To repeat the query of that caustic, but not unfair, 
critic, the late Reverend C. Marson in his searching 
indictment of the tisual “ Diocesan Schemes of Religious 
Instruction,” the tract Huppim and Muppim, “ Why do 
the children of our schools know everything about 
Abraham except the way to his bosom? ” 

What can 1^ more unfortunate, accentuated by the 
usual position of Matins as the principal Sunday 
service, than that the Old Testament lessons for Sundays 
are generally those which bristle most with moral 
difficulties, and suggest again and again the tribal god 
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ooaoeption, and that to present-day congregations know- 
ing enough to feel the incongruity, but not knowing 
enough to realise the true explanation — ^i.e. the character 
of the Bible as the record of a progressive revelation, 
and as only vitally intelligible when read in the light 
of that fact? * ' 

'* In addition to not being afraid of concrete presenta- 
tion there is nothing more important for a religion of 
tlie people than what may be called “atmosphere.” 
Nothing is more certain in regard to the history of 
^religion than that of all the instruments of propaganda 
which»any of the great missionary Faiths has employed, 
that of dialectic, of the crushing of mental opposition, 
of the goading of a soul out of mental indifference by 
argument, has been the least employed, or, when em- 
ployed, the least effective. 

Ambrose’s saying, re-echoed so widely to-day. 
Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suam, is no mere justification for priestcraft, or excuse 
for laziness of intellect, but the recognition of a pro- 
found psychological fact. 

The early Church, like all powerful and living reli- 
gions in all ages, won its conquests largely by the 
attraction of the environment it created. It moved 
through the air of the Roman Empire like a planet 
girded by its own congenial atmosphere ; it poured 
kself like a warm Gulf Stream through the chill waters 
of the Pagan world. No doubt the immense attractive- 
ness of the environment was only felt by minds to 
which the latter was congenial. Deep called to deep. 
The suction which drew souls, wandering and unattached 
souls on the move and expectant of spiritual surprises, 
within the swirl of the waters of life, had no power upon 
those whidi were comfortably moored to the world’s 
ways and standards. Yet when the attraction, at once 
supernatural and natural, first dislodged the spirit, and 
then drew it in its wake, it was not the force of an 
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argument addressed to the intellect, but the concrete 
presentation of a new life to the entire moral and 
spiritual nature, which was the cause of the change. 
In a true sense men fell in lovfe with the Chhrch of 
Christ. “The same day there* were added unto them 
three thousand souls.” How many of these were 
drawn within the circle of salvation by the operations 
of a strictly logical process? * 

The Church of England is honourably distinguished 
among the Churches of Christendom by her appeal to 
the intelligence. She has never sougKi to browbeat 
reason. But she has never realised how comparatively 
small a part reason plays in the conversion and'*in the 
“ edification ” (i.e. building up) of a soul. Hence has 
come a certain stiffness and coldness in her mode of 
presenting the Gospel, far less apparent now than ever 
before, but still far from being banished altogether ; 
hence also a want of what we may call “ glow,” the 
passion as of “ one who loves much,” in the surround- 
ings inward and outward of her corporate worship and 
existence. Decorum cannot compensate for the lack 
of the warm throb of love. The Church of Englan<I has 
certainly felt the latter, and feels it more than ever both 
towards Christ and His people, but a certain awkward 
reserve prevents the outward expression of it from 
wrapping her congregations and parishes as a rule 
in an atmosphere in the light and fragrance of which 
the souls that come within its range awake and expand* 
What was the secret of the missionary attractiveness of 
S . Alban’s, Holbom, to the men and women of all con- 
ditions influenced by it, as described in Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell’s story of that wonderful Church? Was it 
not largely atmosphere— personality and atmosphere, 
not argument? But in any place the Church' which 
would create such atmosphere must have a glow at 
its heart. It must stand for something. It must not 
be afraid to give itself away. It must bear to be 
hated as well as to be loved. It must live to be missed, 
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to . mean something which, taken out of one’s life, 
leaves a sense as of a friend never to be > forgotten, 
who still loves us and whom we love, but who is no 
longer at our side. ‘\lf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand foig;et her cunning. Yea, if I prefer 
not Jerusalem in niy ‘mirth.” 

^ All this and much besides ought not to be evaded. 
It i§^ all, more or less, evidence of a lack of practical 
capacity in developing thfe power of offering our wor- 
ship as jthat rqtionainte ob&egaium which it could be 
made, and for which the Prayer Book contains the 
•main ^sentials, but which in reality it is far from being 
at prdfeent, even for the educated, and which, as far as the 
masses of the people are concerned, it has probably 
never been at any period since the Reformation. All 
this is part of the setting our house in order and the 
looking things in the face after the war, which is a 
process which we owe as an obligation, if to no one else, 
yet certainly above all to those brave men of all tyi>es 
and classes who have turned to us to minister Christ 
to them on the battlefield, and whose souls He leaves 
in our hands to help to keep en rapport with Himself. 

The following is an extract from a letter from a 
private soldier to a friend. It is one of a number which 
the writer has seen, telling much the same tale; — 

" We have a Church parade whenever possible and 
also Holy Communion occasionally. I can assure you 
•these services, held in all sorts of queer places, are 
very impressive. Men say their prayers out here who 
never dreamt of doing so at home. Terrible as this 
war is, I think a lot of good will come of it, as it 
makes us realise our utter dependence on God. Only 
those of us who have been through a battle out here 
can fully realise what religion means to a man. I 
could tell of dozens of instances where men who had 
never hardly thought of prayer before prayed on their 
knees in front of everybody. There is no shyness, and 
no scoff out here ; if a man wants to say his prayers 
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nobody interferes with him, like they would do ,in 
England." 

If we are going to make the Church of England the 
kind of thing which men lil^e this deserve as the 
spiritual home of themselves and 'of their kin after the 
war is over ; if we are going to *have a Church with 
abandon, with heart, with inspiration, we will nee^ 
something more than merely an increase in plant ‘and 
in organisation. We must cease, in the woids of the 
prophet, to " burn incense to our n^t* and, to our 
drag,” instead of asking for a seeing soul and a heart 
that feels. , 

It is the latter things which we need if we at “home 
are to be true, when they return, to these splendid men, 
and to the example, also splendid, of the chaplains who 
have made religion honoured among them. 

We need, no doubt, the revived activity in parochial 
and diocesan work of which we see evidence evei^- 
where, but much more do we need spiritual and intel- 
lectual vision, and as an outcome of vision a message 
expressive of it. 

Attention to detail is certainly necessary for any 
individual or institution, but not when detail ends in 
the obscuring of vision, or as an attempted substitute 
for it, and when, as in some types of religious activity, 
“ we cannot see the wood for the trees.” 

Immense progress has been made in the last few years 
in the breaking down of the barriers of class feeling" 
and of misunderstanding on both sides which used to 
separate the Anglican clergy from the working people. 
This is largely due to the new spirit among the younger 
and more enthusiastic clergy of all schools of thought. 
The pompous or the pietistic parson is now largely, 
though not altogether, a creature of the past. Simple, 
hearty human feeling and honest manliness of character 
are increasingly exhibited by the more modem type of 
Anglican parochial priest. The result is that prejudices 
are largely disappearing. Again and again the parson 
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may* be heard described as “ a right good chap,” and 
respect and even affection have taken the place of the 
feelings whidi the working classes entertained towards 
cverythii^ connected w4th the Established Church, as 
a fortress of Toryism and privilege, in the days of 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke. 

• But healthy as all this is in so many places, and 
admirable as a preliminary to something further, it is 
too often a substitute for any practical or vital member- 
ship in the CHurch as a living, loving, and serving Body. 
The parson is liked in an increasing, number of cases. 

•No ai^i-clerical campaign would be possible. But the 
Church itself is neither loved nor hated. It is, at best, 
respected, where it is alive. But its conscious worship- 
ping membership and its influence and power in spiritual 
things has not increased among the labouring classes 
of the towns, nor, indeed, among any classes, to the 
extent that ought to be the case in proportion to the 
really increased popularity of many of the clergy and 
their indirect and most useful influence in all Idnds of 
civil, social, eind philanthropic work for the benefit of 
the community. 

Sometimes the utility of parochial institutions for 
purposes of recreation has obscured the character of 
the Church in each parish as the focus of collective 
worship and spiritual fellowship—the hearthstone of the 
sacred flame. 

* It is now felt by many of the most experienced clergy 
workiug in sirtisan disticts that the propaganda by the 
Church of decent amusements has long ago reached its 
climax, that it has often been overdone, and that, in 
any case, when it means that sometimles the assistant 
clergy are mainly valued and invited to take posts 
because of such gifts as may qualify them to be leaders 
and promoters of athletic, musical, or dramatic recrea- 
tkflis in the parish, it is high time that the main object 
for which the Church and its ministry exists should be 
boldly and unmistakably accentuated, unless the Church 
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of England is, at its centre, to commit, slowly but siirely, 
spiritual suicide. 

To be able to be natural *and familiar without being 
vulgar is, of course, in its perfection the mark of the 
highest and most distinguished breeding. In religion 
this art is needed. The Church need neither be inhuman 
nor commonplace. There can be little doubt thfit ki 
some centres erf the Church of England’s influence the 
pendulum has swung from a stiff type of mainly class 
or academic religion to a lowering of 'tlie tofie of the 
Church to one essentially vulgar and bourgeois, lacMng 
in all distinction, whether of spirit or intelligeiH^e, the^ 
kind of parish where the cleric who advertises himself 
as “ good with men and boys ” leaves everywhere the 
impress of his loud, self-conscious personality. 

The mental equipment of English life in the early 
parts of Victoria’s reign is still partially existent, and 
in some quarters untouched by change. Yet, at the 
same time, wherever intelligence penetrates, those ideas, 
or substitutes for ideas, which formed that mental fur- 
niture, are passing away, they are slowly losing their 
hold even over the less alert minds. 

To meet the needs which the new age may bring 
with it— the need of the kindling of the imagbiation, 
of the satisfaction of the sense of beauty, of the social 
instincts, and of the claims of the collective spirit— to 
satisfy the desire for adventure and the awakening of 
curiosity, to meet the sense of the mystery of the worli 
and yet also the demand for lucidity, and clearness, die 
rejection of that love of dull compromise, which shrinks 
evasively from interrogation and entrenches itself from 
inquiry behind conventions — in short, to represent some- 
thing worth preserving in this changing age, ^ Church 
of England herself rrtust change or be changed. 

The real reason why the Church of England ought 
to be changed is because she is worth changing, because 
she has a most real mission directly to the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and indirectly to Christendom, a mission whidi 
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ste*cannot fulfil in her present most inadequate condi- 
tion of developmiait, even allowing for all the very 
substantial advance that has been made of recent years 
in many centres of her fife. She is no longer an object 
of indifference or <soi,tempt either to statesmen or to the 
crowd. She means something. But she ought to mean 
a gfeat deal more. Her chief dangers will be com- 
placency with her already actual adv ance and forget - 
lulness of all of her duty that is entirely unretrieved, or 
the fancying tliat it can be retrieved merely by adding 
to committees and organisations and increased money- 
*raisii|g', while neglecting to touch the things that lie 
at the root. 

In the Anglican Church, as in all things connected 
with England and the Anglo-Saxon race, there is abund- 
ant evidence of energy. It is not the activity of the 
builders that is so much at fault as the inadequacy of 
th*e architect’s plans— the lack of distinct ideals and the 
absence of coherence of mind. Such coherence is quite 
consistent with a large and generous com'prehension of 
ideas, though often difficult to reconcile with it. 

The views and conceptions which jostle one another 
in the Church of England need, most of them, to be 
brought into harmony with one another, being no more 
really antagonistic than are the three sides of Religion 
—the Institutional, Mystical, and Rational— in that syn- 
,thesis which we owe to Baron von Hiigel as a permanent 
conclusion of thought on the philosophy of belief. 
There are, however, some sporadic but loud manifes- 
tations in the Anglican Communion which are im- 
possible to reconcile with her true genius, which vvould, 
if they succeeded, sever the connection of her religious 
system with the historic Faith of Christendom, as em- 
bodied in the Creeds, or reduce her to the position of 
a pale and illogical reflex of modem Roman ways and 
temper, or to a sort of hegemony among Protestant 
sects, as the most scholarly and well-to-do, the most 
well-balanced and least fanatical, among the repre- 
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sentatives of Protestantism. The triumph, or "eved the 
widespread influence, of any of these latter efforts, with 
the result of the practical " merging, that is, of the 
spirit of the Anglican Communion in Liberalism or 
Romanism or Protestantism pure ^d simple respec- 
tively, would mean the loss of the witness to synthesis 
and to the need of the reconciliation of Christendom 
for which Father Tyrrell, in his later years, came to 
value her— the pioneer, as he described the Church 
England, of a synthesis which she is not ible to realise 
in herself. 

Is it possible to hold together and to expre^ con-* 
currently the ideas of (i) the Church as the Ca'tholio 
organism, of (2) Evangelical love to Christ as the 
thing that matters most— and love for His sake to all 
who love Him wherever they are— and of (3) the freedom 
of the Spirit in the Christian life as secured, and not 
crushed, by the wise authority of the collective Body? 
The Church of England, consciously or rmconsciously, 
says “ Yes.” But the effort to hold these essentials 
together, and to encourage the clear expression of all 
alike, is a less easy one than would be that of 
accentuating one while repressing or ignoring the others. 
Hence not merely the stupid and timid type of Anglican 
Churchmanship, but often also the really deep and 
thoughtful one, finds it hard to make itself as imme- 
diately intelligible to the hasty apprehension of the 
Man in the Street as either Protestantism or Rome does.* 
'This complexity is, for us as a Church, at once oi(r 
weakness and our strmgth ; our present weakness, no 
doubt, but, it may be, our future strength. 

An immense sense of disillusion, of disappointment 
with the objects of past enthusiasm^ appears to folbw 
in the wake of this world upheaval as far as religion is 
concerned. The religious parties of the past seem 
like husks from which the ^p has oozed. We strive 
to work ourselves up to the old excitements, to respond 
to the thrill of the old cries, btit there is a want of life 
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and^freshness about it all. It is superinduced. May it 
not ,be that we puglit to bury the dead past of party 
religion as of party pqjiitids, and forglet the things that 
are oehind? Is it not la new soul which we all need, 
Churches and peogle^’alike? Has not our Christianity 
failed because it has been a system instead of a life? 
, The change that is needed in the Church of England, 
as ill all Churches, after the war is not merely an 
increase of energy in the extension of religious 
machineiy. h, is a new heart and a new spirit~a 
h^art of love, a spirit of righteousness. 

• If the Church of England, as she is, is no fit spiritual 
home for the splendid lads and men who will be return- 
ing after the war— and, as she stands, she is very largely 
unsuited for this purpose— no mere enlargement of her, 
as she is, will be of any use. A new orientation, a 
change of will, is needed, a will towards the creation of 
a new England and a new world, not the patching up 
of the conventional thing called religion, which is seen 
to be so thin and meagre in the light of war’s fiercci 
flame. It is not the breaking out again of babble 
about ecclesiastical politics, it is not “ talking the talk, 
but living the Life,” which must be the new adventure 
of the Church in each little comer of her influence as 
the world storm subsides and man goes forth again to 
his labour. 

At times God’s work is the severance of His Church 
fitim the world, the putting about her the hedge of the 
Law or the calling her out into the desert—" A garden 
enclosed is my sister, my spouse.” 

At other times, and the present is among them. He 
seems, like a marauder, to break down her strongholds ; 
He seems to drive her forth to be scattered among the 
nations. Not in vain has He cast our own part of the 
Church Mther and thither wherever the English tongue 
is spoken. Not in vain is He surely detaching her at 
hoine frmn all dependence on class and politics, and 
.dialtenging her to recover the lost millions, her 
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neig^lected charge. Cut away from her old tiiiooi:;|t^, 
she must either drift helplessly without mind or aim, 
or else strike out into the deep.^ One thing; she cannot 
do without death— that is, seftle down in contc^ited 
imreality while the roar of all that really matters in 
life goes by. ‘ ' 

Through those noises of the new time will be heard _ 
the “ still, sad music of humanity,” the cry, haH-tm- 
conscious, for guidance and for help. Will that be in 
vain? Will there be anything in us that caij respond 
effectually to the world’s immense need? 



EPILOGUE 

WniLE^it is, impossible to predict with anything like 
definiteness of detail the influence upon religion of the 
re -shaping of the world and of its forces after the war, 
one tiling seems certain, that the Christianity of the new 
age will be predominantly of a type social rather than 
individualist. In this sense the world war marks the 
drawing to an end of the individualist type of Christi- 
anity, as the Wars of Religion marked that of the 
e(;clesiastical and social type which prevailed during 
the Middle Ages. But there will be no mere return to 
the past, either to the Catholic past or to the Protestant 
past. The Middle Ages and the Reformation Period 
alike have, each of them, a very limited message for 
the present day. There is a sense in which the compara- 
tive ignorance of history on the part of the English 
working classes, whose influence will no doubt be greater 
in our country after the war, is not an unmixed misfor- 
tune. If it robs them of the pride which springs from 
fa knowledge of the past greatness of our heritage, of the 
power of “ praising famous men, and our fathers that 
begat us,” it also saves them from many bitter memories. 
How good it would be for Catholic and Protestant 
Ireland, for instance, if both alike had shorter memories, 
and were not for ever raking up the ashes respectively 
of the Penal Laws and the Battle of the Boyne — ^if, in 
a worti, both would wipe the slate and start new with 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Great Commandment. 
It is necessary to reach out to the things that are before. 
Although since Christianity itself grew out of Judaism 
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our religion has its roots in history, and can mak^ no 
abrupt new departures, regarding the Church’s past as 
a tabula rasa, yet historical ipemories are as often 
poisonous as beneficial. The very bones of the 
on both sides, are chiefly valued as polemical missiles 
with which to break one another’s l^ds, not as wit- 
nessing, to love arid holiness, but to the weakness an4 
depravity, the crime and folly, of those of our fellow- 
Christians whose presentation of Christianity is differait 
from our own. Hence justice and veracity* betake them 
to the free pagan air outside the Churches, while lies 
and half-truths thrive in the theological heat. Church, 
History so used is certainly not what Bishop Lightfoot 
once called it, when candidly studied, " a tonic to droop- 
ing spirits.” History at times depresses us, as if it 
were a damnosa hereditas ; the greatest of causes, as, 
for instance. Religion and Liberty, carrying it respec- 
tively on their backs as a sort of Old Man of the Se.a ; 
every champion of Liberty having to bear the reproach 
of the French Revolution and every defender of Ortho- 
doxy that of the Spanish Inquisition. The fact is that, 
to adapt Wordsworth’s words, the past (as well as “ the 
world ”) is ‘‘ too much with us.” We dare not trust 
the “ idea ever young, to which the future belongs.” 
In the vast experience of the centuries, which unfolds a 
scroll like that of the prophet’s vision, full of disaj)point- 
mcnt, those who read carefully find something which 
moderates their transports. Happy are we if it only 
knocks the facile optimism out of our mood, and makes 
us wisely stubborn meliorists, content to plod even if 
a little nearer the goal, beating up against the wind ; 
unhappy, on the other hand, if it quenches the fires of 
hope and leaves the soul chill and disillusioned. It will 
be good sometimes, therefore, to let the dead bury its 
dead, to trust to instinct rather than experience, to break' 
loose, as it were, on a new track, even if it is one on. 
which others have been lost, to bid grey -haired prudence 
go back to the ingle-nook while we face thie winds. At 
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any rata, no moveraient that tries solely to galvanise 
the past has any tonic force, any prophetic insight. A 
w^e Traditionalism— and* there is such a thing, though 
Liroralistn denies it — is mainly valuable ^ the jumping- 
ground for new (Jepartures. All living things, religion 
included, are dynamic rather than static. While every 
true development has its roots in the past, and owes 
to the latter the most profound sense of indebtedness, 
j^et it cannot' be enslaved to it consistently with the 
demands of ‘life. A living God is not at the heart of 
movements which are only reminiscences. However 
valuable are experience and reflection, they are mainly 
so a^ the food of adventure. What stirs the collective 
instinct and urges it on to new experiments is never a 
mere attempt at resurrection and revival of an era 
which has done its work and died. In burrowing among 
the tombs we may miss the dawn of the great morning. 
It is the future, waiting to be bom, that claims our 
loyalty. It, and not the past, however splendid, is the 
golden age. Ahead, and not behind, the magnet of 
the soul is in operation, and the spirit feels the suction 
that draws it onward even though it is but at the out- 
skirts of the influence. “ Behold, He goeth forth before 
you into Galilee. Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? ” The important thing, is not what Christianity 
has been, but what it is going to be. The study of 
its origin is mainly useful as bearing on its destiny. 
It has not yet realised itself in its glorious fulness. 
English-speaking Christianity, even European Christi- 
anity, is, after all, but a fragment of a mighty and as 
yet unperfected whole. The Church is as yet in Via. 
Primitive Christianity, Mediaeval Christianity, the Chris- 
tianity of the Reformation era, and the subsequent 
developments, have aU been partial manifestations, at 
once great and Ojne-^ided, of the Christian method and 
spirit, none of them of its perfected evolution. The 
potentiality of Christianity, the Idea which is its soul, 
is unexhausted, its vast resources unexplored, save only 
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in a partial and frajgmientary manner. So, no dotiibt, 
they always will be in this. present existence. The 
spirit of our religion, its true genius, is realised firkin 
Christ’s earthly life and ministry, „ and after that, ^d 
with many a limitation, in the long kistory of the Church 
as it grows into the fulness of God. But the perfect 
fruit and bloom are to come. Certainly they are„not* 
Protestantism any more than they are Mediaevalism. 
The latter died as a dominant force with Latinism, the 
former will probably die, as to its exclusive cfe.ims at 
least, with Teutonism after the welter of the war has 
subsided. Teutonic Protestantism, carrying all Bgfore 
it at its birth against the Latin autocracy, is showing 
manifest signs of inadequacy, of incompetence to meet 
problems of a kind entirely outside the range of its 
sphere of interest. It is “ passing,” to use the language 
of one of the most eminent Protestant theologians of 
America, Dr. Newman Smyth, himself of the old Puritin 
stock. Its thinkers stand between two forces, the 
Catholic and the Liberal, that which completes the 
idea of the Incarnation by the idea of the Church, 
and that which denies both Church and Incarnation in 
any clear and distinctive sense in the interests of what 
is practically a sort of immanentist Unitarianism. The 
latter school will find itself, even in spite of the popular 
sympathies of so many of its members, inherently aris- 
tocratic as a religion— capable, that is, of reaching^ 
only a type of intelligence that is a side eddy in the 
stream' of life, “ the cultured,” rather than of penetrating 
the main flood, not shrinking from its mingled energy 
and defilement, the roar and turmoil of its waters. 
Two things will be more and more evident, (i) The 
religion of the people must be a religion of the con- 
crete ; (2) the Incarnation is not exhausted in the 

facts of Christ’s earthly life, but is continuously ex- 
tended in the social existence of His community. For 
the social instinct, which is the strong point, when both 
are at their best, alike of Democracy and of Catholi- 
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cisiv, Protestantism in itself has no adequate satisfac- 
tion. Hence the latter is not in touch with the Zeitgeist, 
th^pirit of the age, on its most distinctive side. 

' Three stages in political development answer roughly 
to corresponding ends in the history of the Christian 
Church after its primitive period. The first is that of 
jthe feudal type of autocracy or aristocracy, society 
divided into a caste of rulers and a subject multitude. 
Jhe second is one of disintegration, revolt, assertion of 
individuality, ‘growing pains, and striking out of limbs 
in all directions — an exodus from the nursery, even from 
othe h®me~-“ Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to- m6.” In the third stage, while liberty is still valued, 
it is sought along the path not of self-assertion but of 
service, of closest fellowship with the collective life— 
cui servire regnare. 

The State resumes its position of leadership ; it means 
in» a sense, more than ever, because it no longer in- 
volves exclusive privilege on the one hand and per- 
petual childhood on the other. The State is obeyed as 
a General Will, the Collective Mind, from which each 
learns, and at the same time to which each contributes. 
It is nothing foreign to the individual. It is the wider 
self. May not the same process be discerned in regard 
to the history of the Church? — the older Catholicism, 
that of domestic rule, of a paternal sacerdotium ; then 
the outbreak of revolting youth, youth of the more 
Serious type in the Reformation, of the more hot- 
blooded, surrendering to • the tumult of the senses, in 
the Renascence, yet in both cases breaking out openly 
or mentally, leaving home because “ the place is too 
strait,” because its limits hinder the freedom of aiccess 
to God, the freedom of interest in man. Now, it may 
well be that we are nearing the third stage — that of the 
race coming to its senses as it gains the experience of 
maturity. The collapse of religious Teutonism, of the 
beginning of which we see signs, appears to Rome as 
the prodigal’s return. But it is not exactly so. The 
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solution is not so singlple, ntw: is progiress ever merely 
by going badk or looking back. Lot’s wife was. no 
prophetess. Yet all apparently forward movemen^ is 
not real progress, nor is retnDt?,ness from Catholinsin 
the test of truth. The re -discovery of the coMective life 
is necessary as well in religion as in*’’ pi&litical philosophy. 
The spirit of disruption is not the last word of religion,, 
nor do the wisest representatives of the latter "rest 
satisfied with retiring for ever in nonconforming pro- 
test “ by fifties in a cave.” To the schcralroop, how- 
ever, there will be no return. The collective Church 
of the new age will be one in which the adult con- , 
science will be at home, in which more and more* ‘‘all 
the Lord’s people are prophets,” and in which the 
sacerdotium will be realised as the organic possession of 
the Body, and therefore expressed and exercised by its 
organs. Organs it will always have, for ‘‘ God hath 
set some in the Church,” and development involves 
(hfferentiation of function. The Church has outlived 
the protoplasmic stage. But its general character will 
be neither exclusively theocratic, as in the Middle Ages, 
nor exclusively democratic, as in pure Protestantism, 
but a synthesis of both elements — at once a Body speak- 
ing with authority and the trainer of its members to 
freedom, the Church the complement of the Individual, 
the Individual the expression of the Church. The 
Church becomes weak in vital forces by suppressing 
individuality ; the Individual becomes spiritually starved® 
and tenuous by isolation from the Church. Officialism 
and bureaucracy on the one hand, pedantry and fanati- 
cism on the other, are likely to be the resultant conse- 
quences and penalties respectively in either case. There 
is a higher andl a lower type both of Catholicism: and 
of Puritanism. The lower Catholicism is clericalism ; 
the higher represents fellowship, co-operation, 
organic life. The lower Puritanism is sectarianism ; 
the higher is the doctrine of the remnant, the austere 
contempt for the average and the mediocre. 
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• .Jhe Christianity of the timie after the war will no 
doTibt retain a real value for those thing's to which 
Protestantism has bo^e "often an inspiring, if also a 
tooNtxclusive witness — i.e. the need of cultivating indi- 
vidual initiative and* of realising a sense of personal 
responsibility ; but it will probably give to fellowship 
.and corporate life, and to the idea of the Visible Church 
as the divinely instituted expression of these and as an 
international arid not merely patriotic force, an import- 
ance an^ appreciation which has been practically want- 
ing or largely overlooked in the purely Protestant types 
jOf Christianity. It belongs to the essence of the religion 
of Christ to have this character of fellowship, and that 
in concrete fact as a Church and not only in idea. 
This is of its kernel, and not of the husk only. The 
social character of Christ’s religion is no mere protective 
envelope. It is of the inner being of Christianity, 
although its outward expression may vary in details 
from one period to another. The needs of the new 
age, the curtain of which the war is lifting, will con- 
stitute an insistent call for the development of this 
corporate side of religion. If Christianity in England 
is to uphold a torch to light the feet of advanqing 
democratic development, it must disentangle itself from 
that class character, that adhesion of Anglicanism in 
the main to the interests of aristocracy and of Noncon- 
formity in the main to tliose of plutocracy, and of the 
lesser sects to stagnant provincial prejudices, which has 
tended to deprive the universally human Religion of the 
Cross, the creed of great adventure, the Church of the 
multitude, of its true grandeur, of its freedom and 
romance, substituting as the Christian characteristic 
comfort instead of risk, and enthroning dull propriety 
in the place once filled by spiritual imagination. 

The English temper has too often succeeded in doing 
what might have been supposed to be impossible — i.e. 
in taming and conventionalising that religion which 
has been the romance of the world. It has too often 
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succeeded in making Christianity dull. Now, what- 
ever the crimes and follies to be laid to the door, of 
the Catholicism of the past, this, has not been am^g 
the failings of the latter. In its worst phases, it/nais 
had about it a sort of note of disfjnction. EVen when 
it has been criminal it has never been commonplace. 
Now, it has been reserved for the Protestantism of the. 
Anglo-Saxon race, especially in the United States, 
almost to deify the commonplace, to give to the dead 
level of unintelligent and decent comfort a ♦■sort of 
Divine approval, to make men think of the God revealed 
through Christianity as a Being of bland benevolence, « 
blessing “ in basket and in store ” His well-fed clients, 
rather than as One who as Christ did in Galilee, calls 
souls to risk and adventure, to the experiment and 
reward of the Cross, to share in 

All the world’s coarse thumb * 

And finger failed to plumb. 

We only allude to the general ideal of Sabbath-keep- 
ing and family prayers issuing in domestic comfort, 
not to the splendid heroisms of individuals and groups, 
especially on the foreign missionary field, far grander 
than the creed which they represent, with its instinctive 
dread of anything beyond the average. The dislike 
of ascetism on the one hand, and the fear of beauty 
on the other, have made up together the main charac-" 
teristics of English middle-class religion, in spite of 
its many most admirable qualities of solid goodness. 
On its more negative side, it has had scarcely any 
eye for (either the splendour without or for the sack-' 
cloth beneath the robe of the Bridte. Tlie dislike and 
the fear have not of course been without their respective 
justifications. Ascetic discipline can be Manichean. 
Art, divorced from ethics, can be pagan. None the 
less the religion of the comlmercial classes, till lately 
mainly Puritan, of this country, and still more of 
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Anulrica, in spitse of all the substantial goodness which 
it has often exhibited, has tended by its cult of comfort 
ind>^espectability to rob* Christianity of its austere 
g^hnAeur, its air as of the mountain winds, and has 
ilso facilifated th^ most fatal of all divorces, that of 
righteousness from beauty. The way in which art 
has ^ot out of gear and out of touch with religion, 
or vice versa, is, on more sides than one, a bad sign 
ter both. The avoiding, at least till very lately, of 
iny comiectioh .between the two on the part of middle- 
class Puritanism marks a point in regard to which 
a greSt change may be expected in English religion, 
and is indeed already taking place. But modern Rome 
will not help us here. Even the barest and most 
stark country kirk in Scotland is more suggestive of 
that beauty which lies at the quiet heart of things than 
is the tawdriness of the modern churches of the Roman 
Obedience, the latter characteristic a mark of some- 
thing lacking in the eihos of the Communion to which 
they belong in its present state. The writer remembers 
noting in more than one country church in Bavaria 
the marks in external adjuncts of the gradual deteriora- 
tion in religious art — the older setting as in altar- 
pieces of the later German Middle Ages, still existent, 
not always aesthetic, sometimes even grotesque, but 
still when least graceful, with a sort of Albrecht Diirer- 
likte attraction, never vulgar even when most quaint 
and startling, and often with artistic touches of gracious 
purity or masses of bold and daring colour, and the 
latter, even in its audacity, never tawdry or offensive 
but with an attraction sui generis. Then side by . side 
with these survivals, one saw the flaring flamboyant 
ostentation of the period of rococo art, sinking lower 
as it reaches the Louis Quatorze time, last and lowest 
of all a simpering insipid statue of Our Lady, with 
robe of white and sash of blue, and this the most 
frequented object evidently of any in the house of 
God, the last word of Catholic art I 
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The exercise of two forces of the mind is n^ded 
if Christianity is to pass into a clearer and more .con- 
genial air, and is to exhibit* a richer, more vital, and 
more resourceful development jn the coming ag'q^ban 
it has done in that which is going down in h welter of 
blood. ^ ' 

1. One is the spirit of criticism, this as distinct, 
from mere fault-finding as an exhibition of cleveftiess. 
Criticism is a most essential element of progress, its 
necessary preliminary, so long, that ,isj as ^criticism 
proceeds from the refusal to rest content with unsatis- 
factory attainments, the refusal to go on talking the 
language of a mutual admiration society aboitt our 
various incomparable institutions, most of all those of 
religion, “ our English Christianity ” — as if the Anglo- 
Saxon race had invented the Creed of Galilee, instead 
of having very partially and gradually tried to conform 
to it, and often much against the grain. Let us de- 
termine at all costs to look straight at facts as far 
as we can, and when we meet a difficulty not merely 
to face it and pass on, but to interrogate it and wrestle 
with it till we have drawn out its inwardness and 
learnt its lesson. “ At the worst,” wrote Father Dolling 
truly, ” if we are to be failures, we need not be com- 
placent failures.” Criticism can be loyal and kindly 
as well as effectual, and it must include our own indi- 
vidualities first. National self-criticism, not the settling 
down again in our ruts after the war, is what is required. 

2. The other requisite is the cultivation of the spirit 
that makes for synthesis, the complement of criticism, 
not the ^ daubing of the wall with untempered mortar ” 
— e.g. that of convention and fallacy— but building up 
the construction of the future, after the sifting and 
purifying of the material used by that process of 
analysis which effectual criticism both causes and in- 
volves, by the spirit of reconciliation, the over-arching 
spirit of the positive and of the organic rather than 
of dissidence and of negation— in a word, in its best 
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sen^J, the Catholic spirit in religion, comprehensive 
without vagueness ; neither obscure m)r shallow ; exact- 
ing! in its demands, yet,hufnane and tendei^’ its temper, 
the Niorporate expression of the continually advancing 
effort of the most spiritual natures among the followers 
of Christ to realiSe the mind of the Master, to grow 
jin the apprehension of His all-embracing Charity. 

The type of Christianity, rather at present an ideal 
than anything fully realised, whidh may be called 
Liberal f atholipism, no more involves in its designation 
a contradiction in terms than does, in politics, Pro- 
.gressiye Conservatism or Constitutional Liberalism. 

It»is more true to the paradoxical character of Life, 
which develops through antagonisms and the reconcili- 
ation of opposites, rather than to the exigencies of a 
narrow and hasty logic, which seeks to tidy up the 
manifold irregularities of the world of thought as of 
society, and to make neat the former’s mass of tangled 
incongruities, not realising the fact that this kind of 
tidying up spells stagnation and ultimate death. 

Hence, in spite of the somewhat needless slaps in 
the face which the Church of England gives to logic, 
the Liberal Catholic will be more at home within her 
hospitable borders than he will ever be in Rome’s 
present intellectual sectarianism. He will realise that 
—if the ideal is that the fulness of truth should be 
held in harmony and proportion — ^this is rarely the 
ease here below ; and that the second best course is 
that we should! develop through conflict, through the 
clash of complementary truths, rather than by securing 
an apparent unity at the expense of life. The attempt 
to bold together the institutional and the charismatic, 
* esprit de corps and personal guidance by the Spirit, 
the truth of siubjectivism symbolised by the leav^ work- 
ing secretly and fermenting through hidden channels, 
and that of objectivity represented in the Companion 
parable by the tree beneath the imperial branches of 
which the nations shelter, will always be a difficult one. 
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and probably can never be perfectly achieved m- the 
case of any one mind, or even of any one Church. ® 

The nienla^^ bias towards authority or liberty, towards 
the life en rkasse or the life^Hiv^ in its own^wqy, 
will give its proper tinge respectively to the praaical 
theology of each believer. Each^will always have his 
own orientation. 

The danger of unbalanced CathoHcism will be tcT 
sacrifice liberty to discipline, like Germany of to-day. 
The danger of unregulated Protestantism will be fo 
sacrifice discipline to liberty, like England before the 
war. „ 

There is no necessity, however, in the nature of things, 
that we should be confined in religion, any more than 
in society, to a choice between tyranny and chaos. 

The goal aimed at by thoughtful Christians in the 
future will be, more consciously than at any period 
in the past, one of the correlation of opposites— as 
distinct from contradictories, which is a different matter. 
The way to it will be no mere timid via media, but 
a bold, even if approximate, reconciliation of truths, 
having each its absolute claim. The goal will be 
in regard to advance towards which the dialectic of 
intellect divorced from intuition and affection will be 
as feet shod with lead, while love as the motive power 
of knowledge will supply wings like the wind. 
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